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"- . . SDREFACE 


The series of reports of which this is Volume XIII and the fourth complete 
‘volume to be issued, will give the narrative ‘and scientific results of the Cana- 
-dian Arctic Expedition; 1913-18.. The expedition, under the command of Mr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson;- was originally planned to remain in the field from 1913 
to 1916, and earlier publications refer to it as the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 
1913-16. Although many members of the scientific staff were officers of the 
Geological Survey of the Department of Mines, the general direction of the 
expedition for administrative purposes was placed in the. hands of the Depart- 


-ment of the Naval Service. 

As the expedition was planned to work in two comparatively distinct fields 
at some distance from each other, it was divided into two parties. The Northern 
Party, whose field was primarily the Beaufort sea and the Arctic archipelago, 
remained: in the‘field from 1913 to 1918 under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. V. Stefansson. The work of the Southern Party was confined more parti- 
cularly to the Arctic mainland and the adjacent islands, under the direction 
of Dr. R. M. Anderson, and returned in the autumn of 1916. General accounts 
of the work of the two main parties and subsidiary parties, rosters of the scien- 
tific staffs and a portion of their contributions to the results of the expedition 
have been briefly given in various summary reports to the Government and in 
popular narrative and will be summed up in the forthcoming Volume I of this 
series. 

In order to have the scientific results of the expedition: properly worked 
up, the specimens distributed to specialists, and the reports adequately pub-- 
lished, an Arctic Biological Committee was appointed jointly by the Depart- 
ment of the Naval Service and the Department of Mines in January, 1917. 
This committee consisted of Chairman, Professor_E. E. Prince, F.R.S.C., D.Sc., 
Dominion Commissioner of Fisheries; Secretary, James M. Macoun, C.M.G., 
F.L.S., Botanist and Chief of the Biological Division of the Geological Survey; 
Professor A. B. Macallum, F.R.S.C., M.D., D.Se., Ph.D., LL.D., Chairman of 
the Commission for Scientific and Industrial Research (later professor of bio- 
chemistry at McGill University); C. Gordon Hewitt, F.R.S.C., D.Sc., Domi- 
nion Entomologist and Consulting Zoologist of the Department of Agriculture; 
and R. M. Anderson, Ph.D., Zoologist of the Geological Survey (later Chief, 
Division of Biology, Victoria Memorial Museum), representing the expedition 
and the Victoria Memorial Museum, the final depository of the specimens 
collected by the expedition. Various members of the committee took up the 
editing of different sections, and Dr. R. M. Anderson was appointed general 
editor of the reports. es 

The Committee has been at work for over seven years and reports have 
been prepared or are in preparation by seventy-three specialists. Dr. Hewitt 
had virtually finished his work on Volume III (Insects) before his untimely 
death on February 29, 1920, but Mr. Macoun had not completed his work on 
the botanical volumes at the time of his death on January 6, 1920. The scope 
of the committee was later enlarged to include the geological, topographical, 
and anthropological work of the expedition and three new members were added 
in 1920, namely A. G. Huntsman, F.R.S.C., Ph.D., of the Biological Board of 
Canada; Edward Sapir, F.R.8.C., Ph.D., Chief of the Division of Anthropo- 
logy, Victoria Memorial Museum; and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., Dominion Agros- 
tologist and Honorary Curator (later Chief Botanist) of the National Herba- 


rium. 
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For convenience in publication and distribution it was arranged that the 
Department of the Naval Service should issue Volumes I (Narrative of the 
Expedition), VI, VII, VIII, IX and X, (Marine Biology and Hydrography), 
and XII, XIII, and XIV (Ethnology), while the Department of Mines should 
issue Volumes II (Birds and Mammals), III (Insects), IV and V (Botany), 
XI (Geology and Geography), XV and XVI (Ethnology and Archeology.) 
After the amalgamation of the Department of the Naval Service with the 
Department of Militia and Defence in 1922, the interests of that department 
in the reports were transferred to the Department of Marine and Fisheries. 
Where several different reports are included under one volume, dated separates 
are issued for distribution to specialists interested in the particular branch 
covered, and copies are preserved to be bound in the complete series of volumes. 


Information relative to distribution of the reports may be obtained by 
addressing respectively the Secretary, Geological Survey, Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, and the Records, Printing and Stationery Branch, Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Myths and Traditions from Northern Alaska, the Mackenzie 
Delta and Coronation Gulf. 


By D. JENNESs 


Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada 


INTRODUCTION. 


The myths and traditions that are contained in the present volume were 
collected along the Arctic coast between December, 1913, and June, 1916. 
They are divided into two parts; the first comprises the Alaskan stories, with 
which are included one story from the Siberian coast and four others from the 
Mackenzie river delta; the second comprises the tales collected among the 
Copper Eskimos, from the regions of Dolphin and Union strait and Coronation 
gulf. 

Even a surface examination will show that there is a great difference in 
the tales from the two regions. The Alaskan stories are more sophisticated, as 
a rule; they are longer and more detailed, and have a definite beginning and 
ending. The various incidents, too, are placed in their proper setting with just 
the descriptive touches required to give them an air of reality. The Copper 
Eskimo tales, on the other hand, have the appearance of disjointed fragments 
without any setting, and lacking both beginning and ending. They were never 
told straightforwardly, as in Alaska, but had to be drawn out of the natives 
piecemeal, word by word and sentence by sentence, with many repetitions and 
digressions by way of explanation. The English translations tend to gloss over 
their crude and disjointed character, which is far more noticeable in the original 
Eskimo. 

This difference in the tales from the two regions seems to have its origin in 
a difference of mentality. In Alaska story-telling is one of the most favourite 
pastimes wherever three or four natives are gathered together; especially in the 
long evenings of winter. The old tales and traditions are repeated again and 
again in semi-stereotyped forms to never-wearying audiences, until they become 
almost as familiar to the young men of twenty as they are to the old men of fifty 
and sixty years. There are special “‘raconteurs,’”’ men who are famous for their 
knowledge of the old tales and traditions, and these men are welcomed in every 
household. Many of the stories are so long that two or three evenings are re- 
quired for their narration. 

Among the Copper Eskimos, on the other hand, there appears to be very 
little interest in the old traditions. A shaman will occasionally refer to some 
story in the dance-house, and those natives who are ignorant of it will be en- 
lightened by their neighbours; but for the most part the traditions are told by 
the parents to their children, or by a hunter to his companions, on various odd 
occasions, without any special cause or ceremony. There are no professional 
story-tellers, and no prestige to be gained by a knowledge of the old traditions. 
Consequently a man may live to old age and die without ever learning more 
than half a dozen of the tales that have been handed down by his forefathers. 
Many natives seem to have a smattering of a few stories without knowing one 
of them perfectly. 
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It is possible of course that the sketchiness and incompleteness of the 
Copper Eskimo mythology is rather more pronounced in this collection than it 
should be, owing to the difficulty I experienced in inducing the natives to impart 
their knowledge. Even those Eskimos with whom I had lived in the closest 
association for over a year were reluctant to tell me anything for fear that their 
fellow-countrymen might disapprove. Towards the end of our stay, indeed, as 
more natives became gradually involved, they were more communicative, 
and their reluctance will doubtless rapidly disappear with the influx of white 
men and western natives into their territory. It may then be found that the 
traditions known to these Eskimos are considerably more numerous and complete 
than would appear from this collection. : ; 

The original stock of mythological tales and traditions that were the inherit- 
ance of the Eskimo race before its diffusion has probably undergone more change 
in Alaska than among the eastern tribes, partly by reason of the contact that 
the Alaskan Eskimos have had with the Indians of the interior and with the 
Ural-Altaic races of northeast Siberia, partly also owing to the very passion of 
the Alaskan natives for stories, a passion that has led to the creation amongst 
them of a vast wealth of romantic tales and pseudo-historial traditions of which 
we have as yet only a fragmentary knowledge. It is unfortunate that no large 
collection of tales has been published from the Mackenzie river Eskimos, so that 
we could discover whether the same development has taken place in that regon 
also. In Coronation gulf, as I have already mentioned, the mine of mytho- 
logical lore is very much poorer. The tales that are current there show a far 
greater affinity with the tales recorded from Hudson bay and Baffin land than 
with those of Alaska; they seem to indicate that the Copper Eskimos have had 
closer relations with the tribes south-east of them than with those to the west. 
A list of the mythological themes common to the various regions would make 
this point more clear, but I have not considered it worth while to attempt such 
a list for a small and isolated portion of the American continent, and folk-lorists 
have not as yet compiled a systematic and comprehensive list that would em- 
brace a wider area. ; 

No distinctions are made by the Eskimos, as far as I am aware, in the types 
of stories that are current among them; all alike bear the same name, onpkat, 
from Point Hope in North Alaska to as far east as Coronation gulf. It is very 
difficult to say how far they are regarded as true records of past events. The 
more sophisticated Eskimos of Alaska appeared to consider the animal stories 
somewhat in the light of fairy-tales, but they still retained an absolute belief in 
those that recounted shamanistic miracles or the activities of ghosts and other 
supernatural beings. Among the Copper Eskimos, on the other hand, all the 
tales seemed to be regarded as equally true. In the absence, then, of any dis- 
tinctions made by the natives themselves, I have arranged the stories in this 
collection according to their subject-matter, both as a convenient method of 
grouping and to give greater ease of reference. 


PHONETIC SYSTEM 
VowrELs— 
as in father. 
as in fat. 
like the a in fate. 
like the e in let. 
as in pique. 
as in pit. 
as in note. 
like the o in not. 
as in rule. 
like the wu in but. 
a short indefinite vowel like the a in soda. 
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Eskimo Texts 3A 


Consonants— Back Front Dorsal Bi- 
Velar palatal palatal (alveo-. Dental labial 
lar) 
Stop q k iv te t, d p 
Nasal v y ny n m 
Voiced spirant Y Y yy j v(w) 
Voiceless spirant x x x c 
Lateral » l 
Trilled r 
Aspirate h 
AccENTS— 
a ae period, indicates a lengthening of the preceding consonant or 
vowel. 


’ after a vowel, indicates the main stress. 
’ indicates a glottal stop. 


ESKIMO TEXTS 


Text I 
dna‘luyik envunialuyit' cuk ukiyaymi tayium 
Grandmother and grandchild | they made their home | at Tikiraq | of the sea | 
cenant kic-enuk unYuct aulaqtut nunamunlu kavuyalu 
at its edge | they alone | the people | went away | both inland | and to the N.E. | 
kuc wyugnuyek dna'lua nequyugpaktag tutkan 


leaving them two alone | his grandmother | she used to procure food | her grand- 
cumin4 —_ neqi'yoqtilaya ndéluya acin” tautukpak-a 

child | whence | her procuring of the food | he did not know it | but | he used to 
eyhuraymuk cihdtant kdtcimaroagq 

see her | a certain small house | outside it | one that was covered with earth | 

andyan nYunt edvayninit tu'tudu qav'vyhu 

his grandmother | the people | their workings | both caribou skins | and wolverine | 

dmayor'u kakivak-ar kdtuv-uyit thatcryun 

and wolf | she used to sew them together | putting them together | into a bundle 
tutulu dmayon'u gavwdhu poydiamun anayan 

of them | both caribou | and wolf | and wolverine | into a bag | his grandmother | 

tkovak-at tteyamuk anayan 

she used to store them away | when they rose in the morning | his grandmother | 


tautuk-at cua makwa tutu calumayaroagq gav'ig 
she saw them | behold | these | caribou skins | having been cleansed | the wolver- 


calumayaroayu amayon'u kuciaman'a 
ine skins | having been cleansed also | the wolf skins also | well then | they 


ukumatiyugqpuk kicitaman'a  aulagtoar 

obtained bedding and clothing (?) | well then | those who had gone away | 

gatrut dna'luyik umidliyoqcimaruk qavwyhu 

they came | grandmother and grandchild | they had grown rich | both wolverine 
admayon'u tu‘tulu invuyragemar ut unYunt 

skins | and wolf skins | and caribou skins | had become abundant | the people | 

umidliyinutryat iMapak nuliagtog umidlyum 

he was made the leader among them | the orphan | he married | of a rich man | 
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pamidnk acn¥ aquveyit qaimata umiytkeag 

a daughter of him | well | whales | when they came | he made a fine boat | when 

umiayamik aquvaqtut tax umdmk gqayyuymata ; 

they sailed the boat | they captured whales | five | when they brought | his 

andyan autcaqtotiyiye invuknun kuctaman’a 

grandmother | she distributed them around | among the people | well then | 

qituyivuk nukdtpiayuymk andyan en“qdtiutiya : 

they had a child | a boy | his grandmother | she took him for a sleeping-com- 
ayhman ignyak andya togoyama 

panion | when he grew up | their son | his grandmother | when she died | she 

muttyogtaqg invuniaydluayanuk ayayugagtuk 

changed to an eider-duck | when they lived on for a time | they became old | 

anak tdévraptaug 


his parents | finished also. 


Text IT 
tekerik-yoq culuminin dneqtoaq ukpiyum 
A squirrel, the story goes | from its hole | which went out to play | an owl | 
ulak-a taimulaymant tergtaq icvryman dnitqoaqerya 
went over to it-| when it went over to it | it entered | when it entered | it called it out | 
ukpiyum tekerik dnieqgcualuk kiayoya teckerik ogagta 
the owl | squirrel | come out and play | the sun is warm | the squirrel | aad | 


cdpiniarimapta ke dnieqcualuk dntraqg dnuyman 
we shall be blocked out | come | come out and play | it went out | when it went 


cdprya ukptyum cdépemani teckertk ogalaktaq 
out | it blocked it | the owl | seeing that it had blocked it | the squirrel | said | 


mumiriniaktuya dto‘tuya ukpik — dtogtoq tekerck 

I am going to dance beautifully | sing for me | the owl | sang | the squirrel | 
una cicant cdurivyiya yeyag cukud-u yeyaq 

this one | its hole| Ihave blockedit]. .....)......;... 

ckunu neyaq ict tet = tergedlwagtaq-yoq 
~ 1 s2ea|s 64 « « | tel | tei | though it tried to enter, they say | it 
tery ut ukpik  ogalaktoga  cucaktitpit naka 
failed to enter | the owl | said | ah | what art thou trying to get | not at all | 
mana rviydtcrag picagteriya teckerik ogaqtoq ke 2loq 
this | small blade of grass | I went to get it | the squirrel | said | come | cousin | 
avlaitayakpak:avit ; dto-tuya cigonerigcanutiy 
when thou hast spread wide apart thy legs | sing for me | closing thine eyes 
: kuiniruya pamiumayhan nuvutciayanun 
tightly | I am covered with backfat | right up to my tail | to its tiny end | I 
ugceyugaqtuya ukpiyum dtotiagciya avlataklunilu 

possess fat | the owl | began to sing for it | both spreading out its legs | and closing 
cigon-erigcaglunilu tetkeruk = - una clcani = edvrvyrya _. yeyag 

its eyes tightly | the squirrel | this one | its hole | Lhave blocked it|. . . 

cukudu yeyaq cukedu yeyaq teckeruk una 

abe weldehts 2s 2 Tae .. |... . «| the squirrel | this one | 
cican ter tet ter degtog teckeruk pamiuyan kucian kiydluaya 

its hole | tei | tei | tei | it entered | the syuirrel | its tail | it alone | though it bit it. | 
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dmia pigruyo amiuyan nuvoa kieian = ayiciya vyhums 
its skin | tearing it off | its tail | its tip | it alone | it took it home | in the house | 


qilanun moyaya  takerik ge'ciuleqcoq nutagant — tekereyum 
to the ceiling | it hung it | the squirrel | began to weep | its children | the squirrel | 


taliyait ukpyymun pamiumi nuvoa  attgovruyo aulaqtut 
sent them | to the owl | of its tail | its tip | asking him to give it | they went | 


vyhum cihatanun tkinvamy dtoqtut a‘kamayoq 

of the house | to its outside | when they reached | they sang | my mother she says | 
pamiogotua nuvugotua — arytyayoq wgmunik pidtuy 

her long tail | its long tip | she sends for it she says | herself | let her get it | the 
nutagat a'kamuynun atrut teynik-yoq piuy akdydat 
children | to their mother | they returned | thyself he says | get it | their mother | 
ogalaktog oyayag tiryuvduyo uv ayog tyugceyaya nutagat  oyayaq 
said | a stone | picking it up | here she said | an eye for it | the children | the 


teyumiagruyo aulatqugcut cult dtogtut tarmatun 
stone | taking hold of it | they went away again | again | they sang | in the same 


cule a‘kamayoq pamiogotua nuvugotua  atyiya'yog 
way | again | my mother she says | her long tail | its long tip | she sends for it 
wa vyigeyan qaitkayoq oyayag tyaucuydluyo 
she says | here | an eye for you | he gave it, it is related | the stone | thinking it 


taimakiaq 
an eye | really finished. 


Text III 
unvumyog — tuluyaq dperiya tuluyaq culianiagpit 
A man, it is related | a raven | asked it | raven | what art thou going off to 


dtata quyucykoa ainiarvya neniayran 
do | grandfather | his piece of neck | I am going to take back to him | where to | 
patitag ayyoaynt kinamt dtatén itqgacryaq 
patitaq | on the windward side | who pray | thy grandfather | the thinker | 
kinami aynan upeyautaginag kinami anatcian takuyuveyyoa 
who pray | thy mother | the dog-trace | who pray | thy grandmother | big old fel 
kimuymi travit prrarivatin iyniyileyan'ik pirarvyaya 
by what pray | thee | do they name thee | by the name poor little thing | they 

cult dto'ta gaqtoq 

name me | also | its song | exists | 


tuluyaluyyuag Gdnanymik wuonrilk 
the big raven | having flesh | 


tuluyaluyyuag dnanuymk uonilk 
the big raven | having flesh | 


qumg qumig dtaucg ttivduyo 
hill | hill | one | go to the other side of it | 


atluta yatluta 
let us return | let us return | 


naumipkwa cwoaktdtin taukcer ayn kuyxatedmnuk 
where are those | thy head-bands | let me buy them | with a flint knife | 


putcauyan 
its case | 7 
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dmamank dénaya 

yonder | my feces | 

dmamank dénaya 

yonder | my feces | 

eyidterdt akunyani gagoligtayiau 

the low hills | in between them | go and devour | 

qya qya gya 

Kra | kra | kra | 

Text IV 
invuk-yoq una picualagme tucarog dtogtuémuk 
A man it is related | this one | walking along | heard | something singing | 

teku mana  avdtagmayo tylyi-t-1ya qgrautayryaq 
the ice | this one | when it came along the shore | I looked at it | his big drum | 
nipakin"qcoqyog taina cult _ tucayayiya kucema 
it was a low sound, it is said | thus | again | he kept hearing it | at last | he stopped 
nalakcwMyutepag cuayoq camna nipanysyaqtoagq ; : 
again to listen f behold, it is said | down there | that which kept making the noise | 
dnmun nivakmayo cuayog — . una kéneyugq 
beneath him | when he dug it up | behold it is said | that one | a sculpin |the 
dtoqtoaq togotugn*iqruyo. 
one that was singing | finding it to be killed. 


Text V 

invurk unvungceuk  aynata kamiyayiya 

Two people | were living | his wife | was always making boots for him | 
ayotat acun¥ gayryagnigcag kuicema aynata 
her husband | however | was continually making arrows | finally | his wife | 
tuydculigpa kamisyayiydluayamiuy 
desired to steal after him | because she was constantly making him new boots | 
tumaica cdneyaniciyun maliyiniya gar-tkamiuy 
his tracks | on one side of them | she followed him | when she drew near him | 
tautuk-a ayoyey umnamun picktagtoaq dn-oyanilu 
she saw him | her husband | against a cliff | repeatedly shooting | his clothes also | 
ayikniye: aitgdtnilu kamuknilu dtoyont acn¥ 
he rubbed them | both his mittens | and his boots | singing | however | when 
aylocagamiuy puciyayiya === ugptyam gayayant ugpryam 
he finished it | he kept shooting it | the small willow | on its branch | the small 

gayayant aya yt yaya yi yayaca tautudnikamiuy 
willow | on its branch | anga | ingi | yanga | ingi | yanga-a | after she had seen 
arog ayonmiun4Y cwoant aiman acny 

him | she returned home | her husband | before him | when he returned | however | 
dnaqaqytlaqmiy emnaluyagcirag dto‘tank 
they whiling away the evening | she began to murmur | his song | when he 
qayegayamiuy ayotata cudk-a nakinY = ihetpiuy 
recognized it | her husband | he scolded her | whence | didst thou learn it | 
aynata kioya tamaya nunamin® pothagimaya 
his wife | answered him | hither | from the ground | while it came up to me | 
tutkiyva 
I learned it 
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; Text VI 

untuk invunigcuk kukmi tu'tugaqtuamt 

Two people | had their dwelling-place | on a river | on one possessing caribou | 
kucema_ neqe-qlivut ogayagtuk nuliayik 
finally | they began to lack food | they two repeatedly said | husband and wife | 
gitunyatik nequgcyain“iagnwruyit® piyacunk qitunyagagngceuk  twtunk 
their children | commencing to lack food | three | children they two had | caribou | 
pagetcuiagman nuliayk niya'tulugcuk 
when one could find by hunting | the husband and wife | proceeded to set snares 

_, paryagtut tapkwa gqitunyayit* niyale-qcainaliqcuk 
again | they used to stay at home | those | their children | they failed at last to 
acn¥” unoagmayo atvhutek unoagtitalgmaymk 
snare any more | well | when it was night | they two returning | when they were 
tapkwa pairuat dniyagtut 
very late at night | those | who stayed at home | went outside frequently | 
ayayugakica omtktotiyaliyait tlant myannynukamy 
their parents | closed the door tightly on them | on one occasion | when they went 
ainit:-cuk tapkwa neqaiqgamy 

to set their snares | they two did not return | those | because they lacked food | 
tun*ronmuynin4 aparyaydta neyipqayaytyatk 
their own bed-skins | their eldest brother | used to give the two of them to eat | 


taimana = neyilavdulry tun”“tomuynin4 kucema = nuyuvut 
that one | they eating for a time | their own bed-skins | finally | they were used 


tun*iotuyit? omuktot.yamiruat nege qcut 
up | their bed-skins | those who were kept confined | they were without food | 
apayaydta ogautiyayiyik nukakna 
their eldest brother | he kept saying to the two-of them | his younger brothers | 


toqotaunwduyik taina geaydluayamy dtoagcirut 
that those other two were dead | so | when they had wept for a while | they began 


nukaghium tuyMa dtogtaq cuxduyatog cuxruyatog 
to sing | of the younger ones | the second | sang yen what he said | being what 
dnazrayalt garyrqtayoquuyatog dmixrayale 
he said | let me go out pray | changing myself into a red fox he said | let me go 
maq qatyoqtayogxunt acin” dnirag nukagug acun¥ 
out | maq | changing into a red fox | well | he went out | the youngest | then | 
dto'liyit'coqg cuxduyatog cuxruyatog dmaxrdayalt 
sang again | being what he said | being what he said | let me go out | changing 
tuluyayogxuyatog Gnxrayalt kr-r-r kr-r-r_ tuluyayogyuniyoq 
myself into a raven he said | let me go out | kr-r-r | kr-r-r | changing into a raven 
dmroq apavyayak ecumaydluayami ; 
it is said | he went out | their eldest brother | when he had pondered a while | 
dmaryoyoghunt ecumageirag ayoniayacuydluyiklu 
changing himself into a wolf | he came to the conclusion | believing that he would 
wcumarog  dtogtoglt cuxduyatog cuxduyatog 
overtake the two also | he decided | he sang | being what he said | being what he 
dnarayali dmayoyoghuyatog dmxruyalr 
said | let me go out | changing myself into a wolf he said | let me go out | 
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mu hu  démayoyoqgduni aan” dnirog oqautiyik 
mu | hu | changing himself into a wolf | then | he went out | he told those two | 


nukatciakni maliyinvioyagovNunt _ , aulagamey 
his younger brothers | telling them to keep following him | when they departed | 


gatyoqtoq onitckak aen” télidutk . ; 
the red fox | they two left it behind | well | they two disappearing from sight | 


kigtktuamun nuiman cua kana tututankneyone 

to a high hill | when he cameinto view | behold | down below| a caribou that had been 
apa.yaya tulukam neyiyikla dluk ; acun¥ 

killed by | his eldest brother | the raven | ate them | its intestines | while | 


gatysqtum tunuk tlan acn¥ amaqum tyoa 
the red fox | the two halves of its backfat | all by itself | while | the wolf | its liver | 


taina tdvra invuniagtut 
thus | thereafter | they continued to live. 


Text VII 
unvut  invuniagnigceut tayium cenvant acun” opunyagcyag- 
People | had their dwelling-place | of the sea | on its edge | well | when spring 
mayo  kuk-un nunamun aulayayuknqeut acun¥ 


came | along a river | inland | they were in the habit of going away | well | 

tutuciayouy okiagmayo cult ulvyotuy nuke 

they havirg hunted caribou | when winter came | again | they returning | two 
tdvrani unmun*qceuk dtautcumk qitunyaqnutiy aynanuk 

people | there | were dwelling also | just one | child they possessing | a woman | 

Gd Gmuk ayonmuk apaiyaqaydluagqniqcuaq togonigoag aynag 

another one | a male child | one that was older however | was dead | the girl | 

tamna = U™iAvyacwyogman ayotit nuliayuk dluayat 

this one | when she was believed to be marriageable | men | though they wished 

piculaitkar unmidliyumlu tyn*yica 

to marry her | she did not want them | a rich man also | his sons | although 

nuliayuk: dluayat picuyit "kar kicema apayan 

they wished to marry her | she did not want them | finally | her father | wishing 

tyitcugruyo oqautiyiligpa a‘kayan iyitcuyitckdluaya 

to turn her out | he began to speak to her of it | her mother | although she did not 

apdyan tyitcuk-a anayuqakica 
wish to turn her out | her father | wished to turn her out | her parents | took 


aulautiyak ctyitcukluyo kuk-un tdtpauya 
her away | wishing to abandon her | along a river | into the interior | taking 


utwruyo maniyayalikmun aulautiyak dtautcaamik utkutcryagtut 

her back | to the tundra | they took her away | only one | pot they possessed | 
tukinvamiyuy emigtagqtitcayak ayayuqakica 

when they reached it | they sent her to procure water | her parents | when she 


aulaqcagman a‘kayan aitcxya  uluyoluknuk gtkamiqyugruni 
went for it | her mother | gave her | a wretched little knife | she wishing to make 


uemiytkcudmik dvaqliqrunt acun¥ 
haste | some water that was good | occupied in looking for | well | when she 
emigcualuk- amiwy utugtag kuk dldtqgaqmayo 
had obtained the water | she returned | the river | after she looked from afar at it | 
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cua ukwak ayuyankniqnutek qearaqg tavrani geacugami 
behold | those two | already fleeing far away | she wept | then | when she fin- 


: uluyolukmuk maniyayakun 
ished weeping | with her wretched little knife | through the tundra | beginning 
coctludunt cnYktog — itugama taina ayliyayiya 
to make a cave | she slept | when she got up | in the same manner | she kept 
et kicema tupigpayogpa itgame uvrugman 
making it larger | finally | she made a tent of it | when she got up | when it was 
: tymintun ogalaktoqg paneqniaktuya uvdni twrakniuyaghaya 
light | to herself | she conversed | I shall starve | here | let me go out continually 
ogalagagxunt tayium cenvanun 
and seek drift on the shore | after conversing with herself | the sea | to its edge| 


aulagtog = tkinYami tautuk-a cutliga gopilyothu 
she went | when she arrived | she saw it | some odds and ends | both worms | 


eqdlukdth\yu katetluyet4 ay uciyai acun¥ 
and small fish | putting them together | she took them home | well | when it 
uvrutqugmayo kdtutecpcaliyit:coq aylikamiyit? 
was light again | she went and collected more | when she had amassed a great 
eqdlukat ciAulinYioyayaqcirag 
number of them | the small fish | she kept on looking about for dead seals | she 
pic'uagtualagmi paget-oqg = nditceqgmk ay-icwdwyo pirak-a uluyolukmuk 
walking along | she found | a seal | taking it home | she cut it up | with her poor 
ndngcuk acn” tkitka miyonmuk cdvamun"k 
little knife | a make-shift lamp | then | she lit it | with a drill | one that she made 
thegame citdulwealiyit' coq 
herself | when she got up | she went out again and found another dead seal | 
aun’ pidad-uyo dmidn  cvyhua tdluliya acun¥ 
well | cutting it up | its skin | the one of them | she made a curtain of it | well | 
vyhua tyalaluruyo cihulin*iayapcaliyit: cog 
the other one | making a window of it | she went out and found another dead 


uyyukmek acun” pagethunt pirak-a acn¥ aulatkdluagnayo 

seal | a bearded seal | then | finding | she cut it up | then | not however taking it 
acn” ayyaya okiupak aan” tapkuniya 
away | then | she took it home | in the winter | then | by means of these | she 
nequyagcarag okiaqgmayo tauna tautuk-a 
became possessed of food | when it was winter | down at the sea | she saw him | 
apayt uniaqtuaq aan’ tdvrani gealayit' coq 
her own father | dragging a sled | well | thereupon | she wept again | she did not 
tautuiqyt*ka apayi okiupak kicuthiga tautuyayiya 
see him again | her father | in the winter | some one or other | she frequently saw 
nuliayukiuatlu tauna 

him | and also the men who had wanted to marry her | down at the sea | she 
tautuyayiya opinyaqmayo man ikn“ayaqtag 
frequently saw him | when spring came | she used to go out and gather eggs | 
in"pgagnain¥man man ikn“iaytayukyunt dnirag 
whenever there was no mirage | going out wishing to seck eggs | she went out | 
tlant cua ukwa ndénmaittutut  tautukduydelu acun¥ 


on one occasion | lo | these | packs | caribou | and seeing them | then | she carried 
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iteqotuli-yar _ neywhuni aun” tu:tumuk tutu 
them home again | after eating | then | with the caribou skin | the caribou | 


tamna kamyiya ann = niunt dtukdluywhuyit? 
that one | she made trousers of it | then | its leg-skins | converting them into 


tapkwa invigamiyit aulagcali-yit*vunt . 
boots | those | when they were finished | she going out again for something | she 


dniraq uvrame cua aanY ukwa ndnmait ccgotiliyitekar 
went out | in the morning | behold | then | these | packs | she carried them home 


qoyaraq apaminvun payuktayacuydlunt 
again also | she was grateful | to her father | believing that he kept presenting 


tapkwa ndénmait tlaydt diiyliwya 
her with | those | packs | some of them | she made into a coat for herself | when 


in"igamiuy cunkcyaitoag 
she had finished it | there being no material for the bottom fringe | there was no 


avatikeyattcog uvrami dnukami 
material for the fringe of the hood | in the morning | when she went out | 


tautuk-at ndnmait ctcgotili-yitekat aymakmayit® 
she saw them | packs | she carried them home again | when she opened them | 


cua makwa cunkeyatlu wcigukcyatlu 
behold | these | both material for the bottom fringes | and material for hood 


tcugamr cdvaliyut*kat trimaculigont 
fringes | when she entered | she made them also | wishing to learn about it | she 


monayicagcerya kina makunya kina qayyimayan pam 
went to watch for him | who | with these | who | was bringing it | at the door | 


ttcunagceirag uvragman cua Lemna unvum 
she was standing outside | when it was light | behold | that one | a man | his 


anqnya tdvrandiciag untum  tiyuya tiyuyim  _tautukamiuy 
breath | slightly there | a man | seized her | her captor | when she looked at him | 


cua una nukdtpiag dn-ayayikcuag tavruma tamdtkuniya 
behold | that one | a youth | wearing beautiful clothes | he | with these things | 


payukalaniya wgenYacuydluyo 
had presented her from time to time | thinking that she was afraid of him | after 


nuliankamiuy ay icicuk-a aulaqtuk 
they were married | he wanted to take her home | they two set out | when they 


gan ikamek tautuk-at igtyyagpait®  tautukamiyue 
drew near | she saw them | big platforms | when she saw them | she did not wish 


tyhaucunarigcrg u"iyan tdciogxuyo tukiutiya 
to go any further | her husband | taking hold of her by the hand | made her 


ayayugak tdvrani opicalaktuk ogalaghutik 
reach it | his parents | then | they were greatly amazed | frequently saying | 


tyin-acuydlutin ayayugaynun wumayukdluaqtuayuk 
having suspicions of casting you out | against your parents | yet we not think- 


ayotata acn” aynagqty tuliya dn-ayaqcyayin"k 
ing it was so | her husband | then | his own women* | sent her | some of her own 


tcugeut"qovAuyo atramkmayu? dn-oyatquqcoq 
clothes | bidding her bring it in | when she brought them | she had beautiful 


tavruma nulidiciani tiyumuwduyo  utgdtiyiyayrya 
clothes | he | his new wife | taking her | he always made her his companion | 


*There is apparently some “mistake here. 
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ayonmayami acn® maliyayiya Une tlant 
when he went hunting | well | she always followed him | her husband | on one 

ayontagnialaqmuk ayotata dperitya 
occasion | they two being out hunting | her husband | asked her | whether she 
ayayugagayuliyen¥’mayan taima piya 
were not longing to see her parents again | so then | she said | although she 
ayayugqagayuliydluagtag dtanyoyn*irag aikamuk 
longed to-see her parents again | she had become not her own mistress | when they 
ayayugakica ogautiyak tamna nuliaya tynigmy 
returned home | his parents | said to them | that one | his wife | their son’s | 
ayayugayt aynagdtiy.ywruyk acn® tautuyuliyayolign4wruwy kn 
her parents | being relatives | moreover | they also often longed to see them 
uiganiayank- amy gdnyiyaqtuk 
again | after they had loaded their sled | they two constantly freighted ahead | 
cupayayatiy aulauticayait negautitiylu nuliayik 
their possessions | they had them all removed | their food also | the married 
ganiyiyaqiuk aulagtut ann’ gdniyiageyatqgamy 
couple | continually freighted ahead | they set out | well | whenever they had fin- 
aulagtut -taina iydaurut ganiryiyaqaqnuty 
ished the freighting | they set out | thus | they travelled | after freighting ahead 


tautunagam:ata en'et tava 
all the time | when it was time for them to be seen | tracks | over yonder | 


mut  pagtut gan mata tavruma aynam apayt 
people | came to meet them | when they drew near | she | the woman | her own 
: tMicayiya ayotata ogauhya ayayugayik 
father | she was able to recognize him | her husband | told her | her parents | to 
inYukruyut gon nuyk tikinmata apayan gun"roaqciya 
kill them | not to look at them | when they arrived | her father | looked hard at 
paénns tMicayiminayolu tukinYamny 
her | his own daughter | and not able to recognize her | when they reached | to 
aynaqdétimin-un togoyuk nuliayik cdvakiuk atayamik 
their kinsmen | they two died | the married couple | worked | incessantly | also 
igiyyalwutckru cdvaktuk ayayugakta logdtk qun*iyukak 
building platforms | they worked | her parents | both of them | liked to gaze at 
tricaythainmuduyolu uluyoluyank 
her | although not able to recognize her | her wretched little knife | because she 
neyin"iayotiyilainmayo tlant tlyamt clutiyotukni 
never used it to eat with | on one occasion | when she awakened | her two ear- 
wntyek apami cdva'k apayan tautukamiy.k 
pendants | she put them on | her father’s | his working | her father | when he saw 
goyluvirag acn"” idogdtk qyviruk apaya  ogalaktog kucimi 
them | he wept bitterly | well | both of them | wept | her father | said | he alone | 


geacukhunt iyitcuyiutckdluaqnwdruyo cdvaktog tamna 
wishing to weep | though he had not wanted to cast her out | she worked | she 


aynag acn" taina cdévakayuknwruyolu  geayagtuk kucema 
the woman | well { thus | she striving to work | they continually wept | at last | 
dyn"nt togrugpa — dtgaruk dtcvutunikaya apatyani 
her own son | called her | her name | that he had bestowed on him | her elder 
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togoyaroaq togrugmayo intouyiruk ; 
brother | who was dead | when he named her | they believed they recognized | 
pdnukmeknik acn¥ dperiya aynagant cumin” pagnmayan 


their own daughter | well | he asked him | his kinsman | whence | he had found 


acun” ogalautiya iyn%qmunun —pagen*wdwyo toguyayak 
her | well | he told him | due to his son | finding her | they continually addressed 


aan” pdnktk dtqgonaghutik aan” tdvrant ; 
her | then | their daughter | telling her to give her name | well | thereafter | in 


dtauteemt in¥uvdutry 
one place | they continuing to live. 


Text VIII 


unvut = en”urytakit-cuat kwkmi unvunigeut 
People | were dwelling in small numbers | on a river | they had their dwel- 


dnaluyik tdvraninmun"qceuk tutitciaya turtunck 

ling | a woman and her grandson | were living there also | her grandson | caribou | 
qayyemata ulayayiyat nequgcyayanik 

when they brought in | he used to go over to them | some of its meat | they 
aitcayayiyat aitcogmant a dnun aulayaqtoq 

used to give him | when one gave him | to other people | he used to go | when 
nequgeyank- ami aiyaqtoq nukayck dtantyimatun itkik 
he had obtained food | he would return home | two brothers | like chiefs | were | 
tapkunuya  icqman nuliayan ayiyuamk  aitcryayuk-a 

to those two | when he entered | his wife | a large piece | usually gave him | they 
aitcupacdliayat aitcupialegmant 

did not give him so much | when one had really ceased to give him anything | 


tapkunuya nukayinvun tcryaqtag tavruma aynam 
to those two | to the two brothers | he continually entered | she | the woman | 


aitcot'a gqanoyidicutcut ctvalut® aitcoteqdicain?- 

gave him | how should they begin not to | the people outside | at last beginning 

agnutiy kucema aitcoleqpat teryaydluagami 

to stop giving | finally | they ceased to give him | although he continually 
aitcoyin¥mant tapkunuya nukayinvun 

entered | when one gave him nothing | to them | to the two brothers | he con- 

ici-yagtag attcogmant avyaqtoq 

tinually entered | when one gave him something | he used to return home | on 

tlant tapkunuya icgman aynam aitcoya neqiumik 

one occasion | to them | when he entered | the woman | gave him | some meat | 

tiyulegaya iyn"yan gitcutuen-ik kuyyaviam 

he was beginning to take hold of it | her son | with a scratcher | a duck-hawk | 

tcryen"k gitcuk-a _ nequg tuyumiydluagamiuy 

with its claws | he scratched him | the food | although he was just catching hold 


_. pititka tavruma a‘kayan tautuyit*ka dniraqg 
of it | he let it drop | she | his mother | did not see him | he went out | with 


cyhuantk qitcunatt cuank tiyuvruyo geacautiyivagqmi 

the other one | with the unscratched one | taking hold of it | being made to cry 
; dnirog tegoni acin” geayagmi ana'lukminvun 

a little | he went out | entering | then | in a state of crying | to his grandmother | 
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dna‘luan adpervya cumun pimayan iynnyanun tokomun 
his grandmother | asked him | whither | did he get it | to his son | to Tokok | he 
pniyoq  andyan tamuyaleg ova uvrugman 
answered | his grandmother | told him not to go there | when it was light | when 
pulayaydluagami tapkunuya icthiyit coq tcegman 
he nevertheless kept visiting | to them | he entered again | when he entered | 
aynam -attcogealiyiut°ka nequmuk tuyumayo 

_ the woman | gave him a little again | some meat | when he took hold of it | the 
nukdtpidm gitcuk-a tiyumiydluagamiuy 


young man | scratched him | when nevertheless he had caught hold of it | he 


piritka pirutmaye prya nukdatpram imMapaluyag 

let it drop | when he dropped it | he took it | the young man | the orphan | being 

geacautiyihagmt dniraqg dmm-an a‘kdyan tautukamiuy 

made to cry a little | went out | when he went out | his mother | when she saw 

tyn™nyt oqautr-ya era uma imapaknk neylkeyain“iagpat nukdtpiag 

it | her son | she said to him | alas | you | orphans | do they not pity | young man | 

tmapaknk unvuklugagnutin nvunniantrayluagoatin cruten 

orphans | you having become an adult | 2 | ? | 

nukdtpidm cugotiyent ka a‘kani nalawyageun agtoq 

the youth | paid no heed to her | his mother | he remained lying on his back in 
uvrugman dna luyik 


spite of it | when it was day | the woman and her grandson | when they 


itkin*takamik pulayageilit-coq aitcoyinmam. 
were going to breakfast | he went again on his round of visists | when one gave 


tapkunuya icugman taina pinyit ka 
him nothing | to them | when he entered | in the same way | he treated him 


aman dna-luan ogalautiya tutalun 
again | when he returned | his grandmother | said to him | her grandson | they 


nayliyirucyainmudutin taima dtonmk thicautiqagruyo 
have no pity again on you | well | a song | she having first taught him | she told 


dtoyiaqoya lagceyoqnt cumk acn¥ olegpan 
him to go and sing it | in the passage-way | something | then | when he dreaded | 


wgerqoyiut"huyo uvrutgegman aulaqtog tamuya acn¥ 
telling him not to fear | when it was light again | he went | thither | and | into 


toqeyoqnun gopcukhunt dtogtoqg dtoyueyami 
the passage-way | crouching down | he sang | when he had finished singing | 


oqalaktog dt-a: cumuk oluyin*”mayan 
he said | beware | something | whether he had not made a mistake | he had not 


oliyin”irag aun’ tana dtogti\-wyo uytaqiuatun 
made a mistake | well | in the same way | while he was singing | as if things 


npigaqtuatun cuakdluayat tapkwa 
fighting | there being sounds, as it were | though they scolded him | those people 


nukdtpiag togon"agnwarutin4 tucanagcemata iMapaluyag 
boy | you going to die | when the people were listening intently | the orphan | 


cukaciroq gaimaynk tapkwak uyiagpdluktaqtuak 
went faster | when they two came | those two | that were perhaps frequently 
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q ar-akdluayat neqautimiynn’ —ilatun : 
fighting* | though they told him to stop | from their food | like a relative | he 
neyintiagnwruyo cugotuyryit kat tegmaynk 
going to eat | he continued to pay no attention to,them | when they two enter- 

tmapaluyaq anirog paqruytk tdtqam'a nipatkdluayamcy 
ed | the orphan | went out | meeting them two | outside | although they had been 

nipeqcut unvut tdvranit wtkdluayamey 
making a noise | they were silent | the people | there | although they stayed | 
pdneqotiy togoyagtut aun” dnalua ati-yiayoqtag 
they starving | died one after the other | well | his grandmother | changed to a 
aan’ tutalua dmayoyoqnunt 


weasel | and | her grandson | changing to a wolf. 


Text IX 

inYutyoq invuniagtut. ku-yum payant 

People, it is said | were dwelling | a river | at its mouth | going away from 
twtulialaviutiy opinyamt acn”  okiagmayo 
time to time after caribou | in the summer | and | when it was winter | re- 
uligrutry dna 'luyik : tdvrani aulalain.qcuk tutalua 
turning home | a woman and her grandson | there | never went away | her grand- 

nukdtpiaqyuk dna lukmi adn-oyayink dtwruni dnuyamt 
son | a mere boy | his grandmother | her own clothes | putting on | when he went 

gandtyun dnigcuayayuknigcoq nukdtpidtyoq 
out | through the ceilirg | he was in the habit of going out to play | the young 
ayoniagtuat tlant aytliyalait-cut 

men, they say | who went out hunting | sometimes | frequently failed to return 


tapkwa wun%ut mdrxyoknk umidliqagtul ayayukdyuq piyacunk 
home | those | people | two | rich men they had | the elder | three | sons he pos- 


tynrigagniqcag acun¥ nukagdig médxyoknik pryayuqagrutck aynamuk tapkwak 
sessed | but | the younger | two | they two having a third | a girl | they two | 
tyn"yt? atayamk aiyayuknqceut tamna tdapaluk unvukni 


their sons | invariably | used to return home | he | the poor orphan | his people | 
novegcuayuknigcoq nequgcyagniagvxunt gayryimun tcgman 
he used to visit continually | going for food | into the dance-house | when he 
nukagium umidliyum kiluvaq oyayukniya 
entered | the younger | chief | would always tell him to go to the back wall | 
acun¥ gaytyimioyuat payukmate yt 
those who were staying in the dance-house | when they brought presents 
aitcughuyo  negugcyayank ayayukMium iyuanun 
of fcod to them | giving him | some food for himself | the elder chief’s | to his 
icgman awyn*yica tlandta ogalautiyayiya 
house | when he entered | his sors | one of them | would frequently tell him | he 
kamyiyotcaqnwrUuyo ayonragtiqalayitcumlu 
quickly making himself bootless | and not possessing anyone to hunt for him | 


tama-ni aan” reyiokdluayami dnwd\uni = nukagduum 
here | well | when he waited in vain | going out | the younger chief | when he 


* There is evidently some mistake in this passage. 
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vyAuanukman aitculayayiya aitcogmant 

entered his house | would frequently give him something | when one gave him | 

gomukyuyit Ganun vydunun aulayaqtog tatnaceyagnunt 

putting them under his clothes | to other | houses he would go | being thus con- 
nequgcyaniyaqtag ann” aytcwduyit? 

stantly supplied | he constantly obtained his food | and | taking them home | to 

dnalukmintun tant = umidliyum tyntya  aryn*wruyo tucayamt 


his grandmother | once | the rich man | his son | failing to return | when he 
= imiapaluyaq anant apeqcyoaqerya invuknk 
heard | the poor orphan | his grandmother | he kept asking her | some people | 


ndlumayan dna‘'lua ndluniyagtag tutalua 
she not knowing them | his grandmother | always was ignorant | her grandson | 


ogalaktag in’ut = piht-yurtculaco nukdtpidt aulaitcuat 
said | the people | never do anything (?) | the young men | that never go away | 


dna‘luan ktoya pinryourt? tapkunaya nukdtpian- 
his grandmother | answered him | are you stronger than | those | young men | 


in¥ tutaludn piya tuynyauyit cuamun 
her grandson | said to her | against one that is not an evil spirit | against one 


tautuknagtuamun togotiniayit-cuya tutaludn taina dpegcyogvxuyo 
who can be seen | I will not be made to die | her grandson | thus | repeatedly 


ndélunilugtogont kucema qoliaqpoq 
asking her | she saying falsely that she did not know | at last | she said | his 


dna'lua inyurogru dtiroq tamna in¥uct 
grandmother | whether he lives | it makes no difference | he | people | on an 


qekigtami in¥ugaqnailaqaqtuat kwonmun — tydgnutin 

island | who have a man named Inuqaqnailagq | to the east | you travelling | a 

gicuk tautukmiayin  imapaluk pinigtag 2 aulagtoqg 

water sky | you will see it | the poor orphan | replied | oh | he went away | the 

umidliyum vyhudta tuyanun umidlik tyn“ptik piriya ; 

chief | his house | towards it'| chief | your son | he who killed him | although J 

- gayitcuk: dluayiya dn-oyageyaitcuya =o umidlyum_ kiulaiteka 

want to discover him | I have no clothing | the chief | he did not answer him ‘| 

umidlk  qgeanigcog nukaqMg atyngcrg 

the chief | was in a state of weeping | his younger son | had not returned home | 

tucagnit' cag iciyonilu taina dpeqcyotqugcaqhuyo _ kucema 

he did not hear | his entering even | so | asking him again about it | finally | 

kiova pany dn-oyageyayin"k gqakumna qaitciuy 

he answered him | daughters | some articles of clothing | from without | bring 
tcqman umidlyum pandn aitcoya = nutank =dnlovyank 

him | when she entered | the chief | his daughter | gave him | some new | clothes | 


aitcuaneqmant prriyit' cog iqattcuanik cult 
after she had finished giving him | he said again | some soft ones | also | he 


dn-ayaqayopcaliyidt'cag umidliyum neyitcgoydluaya wMapaluyaq 

wanted to have more still | the chief | although he asked him to eat | the orphan| 

neyicuyit:caq nayaqnuk acn® —-pdémymun”un 

did not wish to eat | some fawn-skin clothing | then | to his daughter | he said 

dnayagcyitcqoya aitcuanegmant oh ; aulaqtag 

to give him the clothing | after she had finished giving him | he went away | 
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unuyiaguamt — tiyumiayat dn-oyaluyani = wnoapak 
towards night | he proceeded to carry them | his old clothes | in the night | he 
tyhauroq —tlani agtayaqtog uvrugmayo uvrupak 
travelled | once | he kept spying out his route | when it was light | in the day | 


tyhauroqg unuylagman invut  tumigin"k ; 
he travelled | when it grew towards night | people | some tracks of theirs | he 


tautularag canmun  gin"qman tautuktag qicwktun 
saw one after the other | seawards | when he gazed | he saw | like a water-sky | 


wuamik dnalukmi ogauta ugagamiuy ; 
something being | his grandmother | her saying | after he remembered it | 


aulagtaqg tuyanun  taina iyauvdrAUunt nuna tautukamiuy tqaitcuank 

he went | towards it | so | travelling | the land | when he saw it | some of the soft 
dtiraq ogogtuat acn” tamauya ont luyut 

clothing |.he put on | that were warm | well | to that place | leaving them be- 


aulagtog gan ipayagame ayuktaqtuank tucaraq 
hind | he went | when he drew near | some who were playing football | he heard | 


dn-oyaluyant dtr-yatr inYuct agpamuk gairut avwdutylu 
his old clothes | he put them on | the people | running | came | and hallooing | 


pigtut untuk tava agpamik qgairut wmapalum tuyanun 
they shouted | a man | yonder | running | they came | the orphan | towards him | 


gan'imata tamday'a civudiunigerg acn” tavanipaqyrg 
when they were near | that one | had become in front | well | he was far behind | 


invuk cult tukin¥ame ogqalaktog aulag ociuma 
a man | also | when he arrived | he said | the traveller | we were mistaken about | 


una unluk ndlain” taina cult untuk — tukinvame ogalaliyit'coq 

this | man | rascal | so | also | a man | when he came up | he said in turn again | 
inYuct taina ogalayaqtut wMiapaluyaq agpatoq wn¥uct 
the men | thus | spoke one after the other | the poor orphan | ran | the men | 
pic waglir wyit? untuk qaikami ogalaktag yaht: culiapayukpit¢ 

while they walked | a man | when he came | said | well | what did you come here 
: invuyuyaqtuatin geqitin: “utckdluagpatin 

for | you who possessed the means of life | yet it was not freezing you, was it | 
culiagpin kiovya iMapaluyam umidlyum tyn"ya 

what did you come for | he answered | the poor orphan | the chief | his son | 
cUumuUN picihaya tditcurin’uyayiya 

through what | his not returning | I wanted to go and enquire about it fully | 
tavruma kioya tkpagcyagamig toqotka inYugagnatlam 

he | answered him | the other day | he killed him | Inuqaqnailaq | while they 
ogaqtur wy tt® enYuct avrut aimata 

were speaking | the people | reached home | when they reached home | the 
tmapaluyag — din-a-yatqugcrq tgaitcuank dn-oyaqaqtuaglik 

poor orphan | had beautiful clothes | soft ones | a person possessing clothes | 
una umidlkmin dn-syaqceyailikvdtka aulaqakama 

he | from the chief | I obtained possession of the-clothes | when I was leaving | 
neyiyagtualakumayuten ayniya imMapaluyam 
pray will you proceed over to the house and eat | he assented | the poor orphan | 


icogmayruk cua kimna aynaq avyutroag 
when they two entered | lo | up there | a woman | who was cutting up | some 
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maktaknuk acn’ neyepgaya neyipgaghuyo unvurk ogalaktuk 
whale-skin | and | she gave him to eat | after his eating | two men | said to him | 
invugaqnailam tdapaluyaq tautuyuk-a aniya acn” ayotk 
Tnuqaqnailaq | the poor orphan | wishes to see him | he assented | and | the two 
tapkwak gonuyak aulaydluagim-ayo  tdtqgayma_ ogqalaktuk 
men | those two | pitied him | yet before his going | outside | they two said | 
kiki tmapaluyam tavruma ayiya imapaluyam tautuktuayiak 
beware | the poor orphan | he | assented | the poor orphan | simply watched 
qorcuegcagur“uyo tapkwak tcqtuk icugami 


them two | while he went to one side | they two | entered | when he entered | 

pam cdneyani makitarag ndteqme inYugaqnailag 

the door | at the side of it | he stood erect | on the floor | Inugaqnailaq | was 

nalanigcoq cdukpaklu dmugcyamitdunt unvugagnailag ogalaktaq 

lying on his back | and Savikpak | being on skins | Inuqaqnailaq | said | what 

octuma una tydaq ndlain® cuna  icumaywduyo 

a mistake we made | this | traveller | a rascal | what | having come to think of it | 

gaivinY tmapaluyam kioya umidlyum iwyn"ya cumun 

do you come | the orphan | answered him | the chief | his son | through what | 

picihaya gayeqcicukXuyo invugagnailam  kioya 

his not returning | he seeking to know it | Inuqaqnailaq | answered him | 

qumulé neytaniakat umidlyum tyn"ya  neyiyicimiyatin 

the dogs | they have already eaten him | the chief | his son | they are going to 

q’mt? ieptk tynirintlu neyiniayatuk — vyhaq mani 

eat you | the dogs | you two | your son also | they will eat you | the traveller | 
aytyoayagcerydluagnigcrg wmrapaluct 

in this way | would however become a rather fine person | orphans | they 

tritgocryat qain” = ganigpin¥ tkayuricryatun timapaluyam 

tell them to learn it | come | your mouth | will need to help you | the orphan | 

cuprya yn" ya mnvugagnailam tuyanun  thogdtuk cdvium 

breathed on him | his son | Inuqaqnailaq | towards him | they both | the knife | 


tuyanun aulagiruk wyn*ya avalagami wdlapaluyam 
towards it | began to go | his son | when he screamed | the orphan | he however 


kinatak-dluayck thogakiun kicema nucatyotivuk 

kept them back | ? | finally | they two became deprived of their 
ogautiydluaya invugagnatlag ku-ema goryut hig pq 

hair | he spoke to him however | Inuqaqnailaq | finally | he began to weep | 

imMapaluyam cuakdluaya tyn"iya  togomagnuuyo 

the orphan | scolded him however | his son | saying that he would kill him | 

ganiman apayan uyuya acin” avyog\uyo 

when he approached | his father | caught hold of him | but | cutting him to 
iMapaluyam piyuvrwyo caukmun miagowra | 

pieces | the orphan | pushing him | towards the knife | cut off his head | hewing 

avyogvuyolu enYuct qoveaculigceut tMapaluyaq aicagtoq 

him to pieces too | the people | rejoiced again | the orphan | went home early | 

neyiyaluagamurunt pirryongcag imMapaluyaq un¥ut 

eating shortly before however | he had become very strong | the orphan | people | 

gannyalaitkdthunt tarmant picayoagnigcrg 

not being able to approach him | in this case | he used only a little of his strength| 
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tukut-coq ilamunvun gayicemiyun umidhk  wvynuptt? ; 
he reached | to his relatives | along his own tracks | chief | your son | his 
togot.ya qu mut? neyiyiyat umidlyum pdnkmink 

murderer | the dogs | have eaten him | the chief | one of his own daughters | 
nuliagcy tka aan” cakirayan nakoayiya ; : 
she married him | well | his brother-in-law | had enduring gratitude to him | 
twMapaluyag umidliyotiyat tkpagcyayo tapkwa mut gairut 
the orphan | they made him chief | a few days later | those | people | came | 
acn” dtautems iunvunragtut tmapaluyam andya 

well | in one place | they continued to dwell | the orphan | his grandmother | 
cyAunun*ien aulayut cog 

from her own house | did not go out. 


Text X 
invurkyoq ukwak dtauteumuk mikdgtogaqtuak = un*unigeuk 
Two people, it is said | these | only one | child possessing | had their dwel- 
tayium  cenYant intukmuk nélungeut 
ling-place | the sea | on its edge | mankind | they were in a state of ignorance | 
cumiumn enunigcut kiermey tdvrdnt acn¥ 
about | where being | they had their dwelling-place | they alone | there | well | 
taina envuvlutiy pdniak uMiduyacuyognigcrg 


under these circumstances | they living | their daughter | grew to the state of 
tlant utthiyenYamt dna kmi con" kt wyek 
womanhood | once | when she rose again as usual | her parents | while they still 
dnirag cumunliga gniydluayami tautuktoaq 
slept | she went outside | everywhere | when she gazed for a while | she saw | 
-mayaqtuanuk kilumeyni gn%ydluayamiuy 
something that was black | over inland from her | when she had gazed at it for 
ulakciya tikinvamiuy tautuk-a twiu 
a while | she went over to it | when she reached it | she saw it | a caribou l 
togotqamugcaq aiwunt ogalautiyagtayik ayayugakni 
one recently killed | returning | she went over to tell them | her parents | that 
gniunvivrunt tu'tumek acn” apayan piya 
she had discovered a carcase | a caribou | then | her father | said to her | 
pdny gnimayutin tdtpam:'a makin-anuk tAogagmiy 
daughter | you have found a carcase | up there | when they two rose | all of them| 
ulak-at acn” prrayagerut nequnagirut 
went over to it | then | they proceeded to cut it up | they had it for food | 


tavrumant uvrumi dndgaqytydluagamiy 
onthat | day | when they had passed away the evening for a while | they 


cigolvyit: cut an"knialaqmiy panidk wiagceirag 

went to bed again as usual | they sleeping | their daughter | she began to wake 
umata kaukegpakhunt quiagtgamt 

up | her heart | beating fast | when she turned her head repeatedly to look | 

tautuk-a cumkiaq pamiuya dmaqum pamiuyatun  ct-waq 

she saw it | something or other | its tail | a wolf | like its tail | that it was | 

cigotgiliyit' coq taututquyt*ka tavrumant ‘unoami uwvrupakru 


she went to sleep again | she did not see it again| on that | night | and by day | 
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taututquyt ka dndqaqytydluagamiy 
she did not see it again | when they had passed away the evening for a while | 


cigonaqcim'an tutaliyut-cut taina =cn"knialagmuy 
when it was bed-time | they lay down again as usual | thus | they sleeping | 


etiagerli-yit eng pamak umata kaukegpakdunt 
she began to waken again | their daughter | her heart | beating fast | being in 
anvuyagnunt — quviagtigtag tarmdnatun 
a sleepy state | she was repeatedly turning her head around to look | like that 
culi dmaqum pamiuyatun  uuaq cult tautuliyit°ka 
one | also | a wolf | like its tail | that it was | also | she saw it again | she was 
ayoyicilryutcka cult —_ crgolaliy.t-cog 
not able again to catch it | again | she went to sleep again for the second time (?) | 
aan’ tautuknaqetqugmnianlu etigamt dna knit 
well | she not being able to see it again | when she rose | her parents | while 
eun"ktur-uyek itcugtaliyit: cag gn“iydluayami 
they were sleeping | she went outside again to look around | when she looked 
canmun quviagtog cua kona 
about for a time | out to sea | she turned her head to look | lo | down there | 
mayagtoag acn¥ ulakciya tukinYamiuy 
something that was black | well | she proceeded to go over to it | when she 
arulcryiya ndtceq togoyaroag nutag 
reached it | she definitely recognised it | a seal | that was dead | newly | she 
aurog ayayugakni ogalautiyk ndtcegmik togoyayoqnurAunt 
returned home | her parents | she told them | a seal | she finding a dead one | 
apayan priya pany togoyayagnigcutin gayicityaqloruy 
her father | said to her | daughter | you have found a dead animal | go over and 
pdnian aryanuymayo apayan  ptrak-a 
bring it here | his daughter | when she had brought.it home | her father | cut it 
ndtegculiyit' cut tavrumant dndqaqytydluagamy 
up | they ate seal meat again | on that day | when they had passed away the 
cigonagemm:an cigoluyit cut taina 
evening for a while | when it was bed-time | they went to bed again | thus | 
cn"k dluayamiy pandk ettdryut cag umata 
when they had slept for a while | their daughter | awoke again | her heart | was 
kaukeqpaluyinn".geq quiagniuyagrunt 
in the condition again of beating a little fast | turning her head slowly to look | 
quviagtidryut cag cua acn” pamiog ayoliydlualiyiteka 
she brought herself to look again|1lo | then|a tail | although it almost es- 
mMan'a dmaqum pamiuyann dd-auvaligcrg 
caped her again | this one | awolf | from its tail | was a little different | a 
gqav'1umyoqg pamiuyatun tpaliqcoq makutgamt 
wolverine they say | like its tail | it was a little | when she made herself rise | 


ndniroyeqrunilu aniroq cumuk taima tautukminvanilu 
and taking the lamp-stick | she went out | anything | thus | she not seeing again | 


sumuk tcirtyut coq wrupakru cum tautuyrt coq taina 
anything | she went inside again | by day too | anything | she did not see | so 
dndqaqy:pqagruyit? untuk tdiqayma gigtyagtaqtoaq ; 

after they passing the evening | a man | outside there | who was tramping on 
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acn4 icigtsg uk-weyman cua—s—siun 
snow repeatedly | well | he entered | when the door opened | lo | he | a 
nukdtpiag dmagonk cuniliyank dn-oyalik tceyami tavruma 
young man | with wolf | fringes | having clothes | when he entered | he | 
u"invyacum akianun agovit'oqg  aqovitank-amt ogalakisg apama 
the maiden | opposite | sat down | when he was seated | he said _| my father | 
tulimaya gairuya ogalatquyaunayo invuk cult tdéiqayma 
because he sent me | I came | he not speaking again | a man | also | outside | 
tucaliyit*kat taina culi — tetdtyil-coq 
they heard him call again | in the same way | also | he entered too | when the 
uk-weyman cua una  nukdtpiag dtiquluydtcragtoaq : 
door opened|lo |he |a young man| who had beautiful caribou-skin boots | 


qav tknik cnliyank dn-oyayuptauq gav tknuk cnigagmiy.gqcuat 

with wolverine | fringes | his clothes also | wolverine skin | having also for 
tavruma nukdtpram cineyanun agovitsqg qavilnyayagqtoag 

fringes | he | the young man | beside him | sat down | he who wore wolverine 

oqalaktoq train Yag clvudigniy.yma 

skin | said | is it so indeed | you have managed to precede me | I am going 

nuliayintayiya = nacumi pinvanit kin tdvrdne 

to marry her | not at all | shall you have her | thereupon | when the two were 

gapiqtathiydluaqmaynik tavruma nwiagcdm apayan ogalautiyck 

wrangling together for a time! he | the maiden | her father | said to them | she 


magotauniaywruyo pane ann! tdvra 
not being something to fight about | the daughter | well | then | they again be- 


magonialeymiukhu dmdxuyk — pitqoyek dniruk acun¥ 

gan to fight | going out | he told them to do it | they went out | well | 

tdiqgayma icayotimaynik ggyagtagpdaluaq 

outside | when they were told to go out | loud continuous stamping | they 

tucagnacuyoyuktuk  dnimaynk maliktact- cuk cuyoyeqanuk 

believed they heard | when they went out | they did not follow | when they fin- 
; gigiyayak nipakydicainagrunt nuyurag 

ished whatever it was | their stamping | at last gradually disappearing | it fin- 

dndgaqyiydluagamy crgoliyit- cut 

ished | when they had idled away the evening for a while | they went to bed again | 

atiyamiy pdiniadk ttcugtalry ut coq 

when they rose | their daughter | went outside again as usual to look around | 


tautuk-e tapkwak = tuminuk tyAua  dmaqum tumaicun acn’ 
she saw them | those two | their tracks | the one | a wolf | like its tracks | but | 


wyhuaptaug qavium tumaicun tavyayat 
the other also | a wolverine | like its tracks | she followed them | those that were 


augolagnigeuat ; taina  tavyagnialaica tautuk-a 

greatly stained with blood | thus | proceeding to follow them | she saw it | 
mayaqtoag acn” ulakeiya tukin’mayo cua 

something black | well | she proceeded over to it | when she reached it | lo | 
una govik toqoyaroaq taina = gun"“tydluayamiuy 

at | a wolverine | that was dead | so | when she had examined it for a time | 


tautuk-a Ghknicuyyuk  cdéneyani atvrunt oqalautiyk 
she saw it | a great rent | in its side | returning home | she told them | her 
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ayayugakni apayan ogalautiya  pdnt aulatgon":wyo 
parents | her father | said to her | the daughter | telling her not to go away | 
taina = unutiliyceymatry dndgagqyilryit: cut 
so | when night came on them again | they whiled away the evening again | 
tapkwak nukatpiak qayiviak tukun¥man tucarut 
those two | youths | their time of coming | when it came | they heard | a 
invukmik qigivyagtagtuamk teqman cua 
man | one who was stamping on thesnow frequently| when he entered | lo | 
una  inruk dmagonk  cniltyank dn-oyalk nukdtpiayoyin*.gerg 
he l!aman_ | with wolf | fringes | having clothes | yet he was not at all 

tceyamt ogalaktog qairuya tyneya 
a young man | when he entered | he said | Ihave come | my son |[ not being 
nakoyunwruyo ayomaytepdlukiyalunt 
well | whether or not I am going perhaps to be in time for him | I 
ayiya piinkerk tyniya invuntayiucpdlukryaluni 
have come for | your daughter | my son | whether or not perhaps I shall find 

cuviyo tamna cult ogalaktag iyn%iya = troyiyageyaitkdl- 

him alive | whichever one|he | also | said |my son | there is however no 
uaqtog ayayugak amilaitkdluayamik 
use in discussing | the two old people | although they could not go out | they 
dneqtuk dneqmaynk ogalaktsg taimainyan dmaryoagerya 
assented | when they assented | he said | it being so | they telling her to go | 


pic uayomunaitkdluagnuwruyolu tama dpeyiyak 
and she however not being able to walk | so then | they asked him | whether 


qamociyaqmayan taima kiuyik qamotainn*wrUunt 
he possessed a sled | so then | he answered them | he not possessing a sled | 


dniyamk tdciogauyo nunédm tuyanun 
when they two went out | taking her by the hand | the land | towards it | they 


aulalaqtuk talun-anuk amaryoageiya 
kept travelling | when they disappeared from view | he proceeded to put her on 
dmakamiuy quyiqoyiucruyo oqautiya 
his back | when he had put her on his back | telling her not to look | he told her | 
aulagamz agpat‘og acn¥’ agpatkdluayam,  payalkmatun wd-troq 
when he travelled| he ran [but | althought he ran | like galloping | he acted | 
taina payalkmatun aydluayami muya cuayoq 
so | as though galloping | when he was for a time | he put her down | behold 
tyna wurukdpcdknigons ; tdctogxuyo 
it is said | up yonder | it having become slightly daylight | taking her by the 
aulautiagcevya cua ukwak unimun tuketneyotuk 
hand | he carried her along | behold | those two | to a settlement | after reaching | 


ryhumun itcgoti-ya takinugcuamun tciymaynk 
into a house | he drew her inside | into a place that was long | when they entered| 


tatkivogpaqyuk tununyayngcuag ya 
they met someone up there | one who had his back towards them father | 


ogalaktog ayoyitcqgpiya vyniya — qiviagtag” 
said | you have not again got ahead of me, have you | his son | turned his 
tautukamiuy apayt nuliayukanilu tydayalek-a 
head | when he saw him | his father | and the wife he wanted | he smiled at him 
rt 


apa 
| his 
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aqgoageyautan : piya tamna aynaqg trankru 
a little | her future mother-in-law | said to her | that | woman | by herself (?) | 


aulatgovduryit? nequt pamatgovruyolu : uigcyauta 
telling her to take them out | the meat | and telling her to feed him | her future 
tavruma qayyiyan nuliant piya Gd Gmk 

husband | he | who brought her | his own wife | he told her | some other | 

dn-oyageyagovNuyo nuliaya dnirog taina 

clothing material bidding her give her | his wife | she went out | so | after they 

wuaydluayamiy icugtag an-oyank nutank : 

were there a short time | she entered | some clothes | some new ones | while 

mdtagirwyit tapkwa utoqait atupqayar dn-syatcdt 

strippirg them off | those | old ones | she put them on | the new clothes | she 

pamayiagcya Urine pdneqngcuag 

continued to feed him | her husband | who was in a starved condition | at last 

pic ualacicainvagvaunt kucema prcuadageivog 

being able to walk for a little while | finally | he began to walk vigorously | after 

pic uaracianck-amt ayontaraciAryit cag 

he was able to walk vigorously | he began to hunt again for caribou | when he 

ayoniaxacm:an ayayugayan tyn"ktik  oqgalautiyak aitqovhuyek 

began to hunt vigorously | his parents | their son | they told him | bidding them 
neqgaryomiunvaganwruyikru nuliayan ayayugak 

return | and they probably beginning to be short of food | his wife | her parents | 

Una itqanaiyaqcirag ganiyink uniank  ucilivyaqcirog 

her husband | went to get ready | asled | asled | he proceeded to load | 

igtyyan in nequuk tu‘tunik sqmdtinukru 

from the platforms | some meat | some caribou meat | some caribou skins too | 

uciliyar quganun acn’ nuliant cinugceyivuyo 

he proceeded to load them | in the middle of it | then | his wife | making a place 

tupiligruyolu uqdnaiyami aun” tkopgaya 

for her | making a tent for her too | when he was ready | then | he placed her in- 
aulagcigamt quyigoyit ka tavruma 

side | when he began to depart | he told her not to look | he | they de- 


aulaqtuk aulagamk cukatt-cuk . aun’ taina 
parted | when they departed | they were travelling slowly | well | in this way | 


iyhauydluayamck cukacicainvagmatun 
when they had travelled for a little while | as if beginning to go faster at last | 
ortruk tyhauydluayamck niugoya 
they proceeded | when they had travelled for a while | he told her to get down | 


cua uwmna uvduayagnegont wraulakdluayamik 
lo | over yonder | the dawn becoming brighter | when they had gone on for a 


tautuknageiyak ; tavruma aynam  anakni inak 
little while | they saw it in due time | that | woman | her parents | their 


tukinvamuk ; terqtuk taima oqalaktuk 
dwelling-place | when they arrived | they entered | then | they said | themselves 
nequgcyan"iwhuyek apayan pania kioya 
having brought some food | his father | his daughter | he answered her | from 
gamotain¥in nequgcyoq ovNUyO acn¥ taima nequgcyayk 
their sled | telling her to fetch some meat | well | then | she brought them meat | 
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atiyamuy tamna u’ina tu'tultayuktog 
when they arose in the morning | he | her husband | wanted to go out for cari- 
aulagegami wvruq = qutigaymunYaqckpan 

bou | when he was departing | the day | when it should become mid-day | he told 
dmiqonit kat taima  aulagtog wrug  acin” quiiqoaqam-an 

them not to go out | then | he departed | the day | then | when it was becoming 

tergtut taina tdtgayma_ icraqceirog iceyamt 
noon | they went inside| so | outside | he began to enter | when he entered | 


ogalaktog tutunwdunt qanuniyat acen” ulakeiyat : 
he said | that having killed caribou | he had them near | well | they proceeded 


ayayugayica tukinYamiciyik cua ukwa tdédimdt tu-tut 
over to it | her parents | when they reached them | behold | these | five | caribou | 


ciaklaurcyaroat piragruyutru acun¥ 
having been laid in line near each other | and cutting them up | then | they 
tutqoyait taina cul — turtulaaqami tutulaqtoq 
stored them away | in this way | again | when he hunted caribou | he often killed 
ndtcliayatoqrxu tlant ayinvaqtog 
caribou | he went sealing also | sometimes | he corstantly returned unsuccessful | 
qanog = nundmisyovdunt apayata tavruma nuliayan 
how | he having become a land-dweller | her father | she | his wife’s | 
tricautiya taimdni ayomayotermunk cult qaitka 
he taught him | then | his old method of sealing | also | he gave him | his own 
ayontotn't tdvrayaydan ayonialegcag taunuyagami 
sealing-weapons | until then | he had ceased to hunt seals | when he went out on 
uyyukamt tara ay taniayayiya 
the ice | when he killed a bearded seal | then | he would corstantly bring it home | 
dnuliogyuni taina kicema  mddyoknuk iqryyankput 
making a harness for it | in this way | at length | two | platforms they com- 
kucema aniyink neqautauctrut : acn¥ 
pleted | at length | other kinds | they were in possession of food | well | her 
ayayugakica tiliyaik aitqovduyekyr neytoluknwruyek ; 
parents | sent them | telling them to return | they beginning to be in a state 
tamna acn¥ ua itqdnaryageidr yt cq ugceyunkru 
of waiting| he | then | her husband | he began to go and get ready | blubber 


acn¥® ucilidrryet-cag tarpkunya gur-tyintk 
also | then | he brought to load on again | with that | with the sled | when he 
ugdnaiyank-ami_ inukeyiogaghuyo nuliant — tkotqoleyutcka ; 
had it ready | first making a place for her | his wife | he told her to get in 

tkiankman a tupig-agruyo 

again | when she had placed herself inside | first making a tent for her | they 
aulaqtuk cukaitkdluayamt ; cukacideyet coq 
departed | when it was slow for a while | it began again to go a little fast | 
tynauydluayame diqagoya ; digagman 
whet he had travelled for a while | he told her to alight | when she alighted | 
cua uvrucuyyuUyagnegont ; uctagtovhutck uvrug 
behold | there being now much daylight | they being well-laden | the day | they 
nuiqautiyeniyak tukunepgagnauyu® ayrut 


had it for resting | just before being made to reach them | the houses | they 
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tydaulakeun-aqnutk tukutcuk tdvrant ; 
travelling every little while nevertheless | they arrived | then | they being 
upiaydluagotuk  ayayugakmiynit kwydt-cut tamna uya 
really for a time | at their parents | there were messengers| he | her husband | 
tredaq  kwyitekat ana‘k ogalaktuk ire-lag nuliagaryunait: coq 
Irelaq | they invited him | his parents| said | Jrelag | probably will cease 
acun” = ogalaliyit: cut ay: at mélymyman 
to possess a wife | well | they said again | others | when he followed also | 
-trymiayata wnYupgalainmuduykyu mélkpan acun¥ 
their bird | causing them two to be killed also | if he followed | well | therunnersalso | 
agqpat aqcyaptaug nut tgdnatyageirut tapkwakyr tre ratkuk 
the men | they went to begin to get ready | yet those two | Jrelag and his 
ugdnaiyagmiuk wiyamey aulayut 
wife | went to get ready also | when they rose in the morning | they departed | 


aulagam.y onYut tamdy'a  qamuktoagnutcy treram nuliani 
when they departed | the men| here | hauling on the sled | Irelag | his wife | 


tr wrwyo unidéminun aulagtog qamukyuyetele uniant 
placing her on it | on his sled | he departed | but he drawing it | his sled | and 


uciayNuyolu nuliant tydauydluagamy tekut cut 
loading her on it | his wife | when they had travelled for a while | they reached | 


kwkmun  umnalkmun civudit? aquviyoqtut ire-hatkuk 

to a river | to a place with a cliff | the front men | went behind | Irelag and his 
aqudtyoqtuk unYut tdvra picuagrutry diqayaqtut 

wife | fell behind | the men | thereupon | walking | they descended one after the 
thogagmiy taina dtqayaqtut tre-hatkuk 

other | all of them | in this way | they went down one after the other | Irelag and 

: acn¥” = aqurirnt tukinmaynik nutqagtuk Gn at 
his wife | then | in the rear | when they arrived | they stopped | the others | 
miya nutgalaitcud-unr kukun tamdy'a = picuagan'agrutiy 
here | not wishing to stop | through the river| here | walking one after the 
thayaqtut acn” picuagen agrut.y mayuagrutry 

other | they crossed over | well | walking one behind the other | climbing up | 

tukvyacukamy gayanun nuoiyacwrutery 

when they had almost reached | tothe top | beginning to lean back | they 

picuagtut mayuank- amy anotet thayoytayat 

walked | when they had completed the ascent | the men | they began to help 


: tredaq  tukinYamuy ; tamna aynag ctkeyat 
him | Irelag | when they arrived | she | the woman | the sled-cover | to its 


thuanun nagitaqyutudhuyo dtqautiagcryat ak\unan-ik 
inside | lashing her | they proceeded to lower her down | some ropes | holding 
tiyumicgqrutiy digaqcrut cukailaghutiy dtqatipqawyayat 

on to them | they proceeded down | going slowly | they with difficulty low- 

ku kmun tikinvamey eqyoq\uyo 

ered her down | to the river | when they reached | carrying her on their shoulders| 
tkayoturryit "kat mayuageirryt cut taina 
they carried her across | they began to ascend again | in this way | when they 
tyhauyaluagamy — gamotit qayatagtauyagmatun iWiyayaqtut 
had travelled for a while | the sled | as if rising into the air | it gradually became] 
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qayatagtauyagmatun itkdluayami kicema qayatapiagpsqg 

as if rising into the air | when it was for atime | finally | it really rose up | 

gidiyun-un tdtpam-a iki-yaqtut taina 

upon the sled | there on top | they placed themselves | in this way | when they 

tyhauydluagamiy gamotiyt tutgatalqceut tunmata 

travelled for a time | his sled.| they touched ground again | when they touched 
tyhaulageun:agruty nutgagqtut aan” hoq  kicidn 

ground | travelling nevertheless a little way | they rested | well | hoq | only | 

nipiyriyit kat nagitaryotidutekat iyhauptydaluagotiy 

they uttered it | they lashed her on again | travelling along really for a while | 

kukmun lekudiyet'cut taina cult cirduginryut' cut 

to a river | they reached again | in this way | again | they pulled harder again | 

civurigtun aylan  cirdugipidyut:cut mayagamy 

as at first | but | they did not really pull harder | when they ascended | they 

nagitayotniyuekat  iydhauyuydlaknuty cua ipkwa 


lashed her on again | continuing to travel on for a time | behold | those yonder | 


unt invut — taika dtogpaucianiknigceut tukunvamuy 
dwellings | people | over there | were already engaged in singing | when they ar- 
mayhaktotirut gaytyemt ire ram 

rived | they exchanged presents with them | in the dance-house | Irelaq | when 
mayrakmayoli kimin¥t = nut aviorut = in¥ut 

he gave presents to him however | his host | the people | shouted | the people | 
ogalayaqtut akigcyain*ivduyo mayraktoy.igamin 

kept saying | there being nothing equivalent | when they had finished giving 


inYuct atyarut tre hatkukyi aruk 
presents | the people | went back home | but Jrelag and his wife | returned | 


kimuymynun ciqoaqciqamy trerham aynat 
to their host | when it was becoming bed-time for them | Jrelaqg | his wife | 
goicuigcayiaqtog goipqaqruyo cua una nuwiagciagam 

went outside | after she had finished | behold | that one | a little girl | in the 
tukicanknigruyo tiyuuruyo taima _ogalaktoq dna'lukma 
act of coming up to her | taking hold of-her | then | shesaid | my grand- 

ama pryatin cudlayukhutin ama 

mother | she yonder | summons you | something wishing with you | she yonder | 
piyatin gain = girtamk .kinatakdpeak-dluagtid-wyo 
she summons you | come | quickly | while she held back unwillingly however | 
nogun iayagerya picuylakdluayame 


she was going to keep dragging her along | when she was rather unwilling how- 


kicema médliaqciva kuk mélilagwuyo aulautiya 

ever | finally | she proceeded to follow her | the river | following it | she took her 
tekut-cuk maniyauyamun  cicitun unigcuamuk 

away | they reached | to a low mound | like a cave | having a dwelling | toa 
upkwagagiudmun tegtuk tegnidlagmik natroq 
place that had a door | they entered | they being about to enter | she smelt | 
augqcuknimek tcegmaynik cua una  utkuck 
something with blood | when they entered | behold | it | apot | that was 
galaugtoag auktun u-uamk oyagagnigcuag anayoaq 


boiling | like blood | being | what it contained cooking | the old grand- 
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ogalaktog naydiyocukhunt mdtag oya : seis aby yaaa 
mother | said | wishing to show love | she told her to strip | wishing to was 
méataqtog tama = anoyant dtauicimun or whuyulé pi clad 
her|she stripped| then | her clothes | into one place | placing them | a big pan 
nakcimayoaq 1ceq’ a tavrumaya utkucckminY kucicwdhunt 
one that was hung up | she brought it in| from it | from the pot | pouring out | 
3 5 . z - Sry cha, 
uvagtoaqcrya ayiokamiuy tuitciant == wan loryit 
she proceeded to wash her | when she had finished her | her grandchild | she washed 


uvanikamiuy kuuvitegoya : ku-kmun 
her in turn | when she had her washed | she told her to pour it out | into the 


eymiyuynag oniya __ tdvra ogalautikamiuy tavruma 
river | she told her probably to wash it | well | when she told her | she | the 
aynam tuyanun dnicicaqciyamiuy Dee kuviya ; 
woman | towards her | when she was presumably taking it out | she poured it | 


tavruma aynam gayanun kuum-ayo . mukytrag 
she | the woman | on top of her | when she poured it | she became small | 


tavrumatun nwiaqceiyagtun aciht = tamna aynayoghunt 
like her || like the girl| next | she | changing into a woman | when she had 
aynayogtugamt dn-oyaqtaq dn-syayink pikiaghunt 
been changed to a woman | she put on her clothes | with her clothes | escaping | 
acn” ogaynitydluagtog ogayurrhiminvegrunilu ae 
well | although she tried to speak | and being deprived of speaking in her usual 
dn-ayaqoaqceiya tulitcragme : dn-syayink 
manner | she told her to clothe herself | of her grandchild | with her clothes | 
dticuyit*kdluayami dtiyar dnwdunt 
although she did not wish to put them on | she put them on | going out | 
acun” aulagtog tuk-ogmt tuyanun tukunvame tcugtaq 
then | she went away | her host | towards him | when she arrived | she entered | 
tdtkiva u”igapgayanigcuag cuyokhuyolu 
up there | she who was already hugging her husband (?) | and grabbing him | 
pinritkaya ter pikukman wreham — agpiyiagerya 
? | when she entered in a terrible state | Jrelaq | cried to her to go 
nultayryitcuyaluyo aquwduyo dnitka cihamt tgageiraq 
out | thinking she was not his wife | kicking her | he sent her out | outside she 
amuyan"t coq ganoq ilayin"tka 
had to remain | she did not go over there | how | she was not a relative of her | 
atiqmata tre hatkuk ayaiyugamek aynag 
when they rose | Irelag and his wife | when they two danced | the woman | 
gayaitcagtag ayiokamuy atyalryut-cut 
moved energetically | when they finished | they went back home again | to 
tamauya cun*kealanigcoqg cuntiktidwyo invum 
that place | she was trying to sleep for a while | while she slept | a person | 
civudoagyryun tiyurrhuyo dd ogtitka niviagqciagam pir-eya 
by the fore-lock | taking hold of her | lifted her head | a little girl | took hold of 
acon” ogalaktag  dna:lukma ama piyatin 
her | well | she said | my grandmother | she yonder | summons you | they are 
aulayniagtut am'a latin taima aulagqtsg | 
about to depart | she yonder | your relatives | well | she went | and since she 
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culatuayumilu * hun midlek-a kuwkmun . cult 
might really do anything | being | she followed her | to the river | again | 


prc-ualegdutek wyroyuamun aulautiya teqmaynuk 

walking a little | to an old house | she took her away | when they entered | 

upkwa-piamk upkwag: aqniqcuag icgtuk tyavaun 

areal door | being in possession of a door | they entered | a cooking vessel | 

umigmk iwmaqagqtoag tautuk-a  qdlanyoyagdunilu pin-eqcuag 

water | one that contained | she saw it | and boiling slightly | one that was in 
my dna luya tavruma = nuwwiaqciaqam ogalaktoq 

the condition | her grandmother | hers | the little girl’s | said | claim- 

naydiyiuyagnuyo uvagtryoagciya mdtaliy.t cog acun¥ tamna 

ing to love her | she was going to wash her | she undressed again | well | that | 


aynaq = puyutamk —teugetrag tavrumayalu tyavaunnunlu 
woman | with a basin | she proceeded to enter | and from that | and from the 


; kuvicwdunt uvagcerya uva ydluaqamiuy 
cooking pot | proceeding to pour it out | she washed her | when she had washed 
. adipertya trucemicun iLyainmayan 
her for a while | she asked her | like her usual form | whether she had not be- 
kioya naka tavrani ogalautuymanit : 
come | she answered | no | thereupon | because she had made her speak | 
qoyaya ogalain-acuydluni tcumaroaq umaya 
she thanked her | thinking she could not speak | she who thought | its contents | 


kuur-wyo kuvitcqoya ku:-kmun dtiyaluyilu 
pouring it out | she told her to pour out | into the river | and her old coat | 


imipcagruyo uvagqtoagerrryit "kat tavruma = aynam 
fetching water | she simply washed them also | she | the woman | not 


dn-ayaqcyainn¥whuyo oqalautiya teckcrivuneqmik umutagruyo 
having any clothes | she told her | a piece of squirrel-skin | wrapping it | into 
avraknun mugrya dtulawyaknikyu atupgaghuyo 

the fork of the legs | she put it on | a small pair of shoes too | after putting on | 


goyuk cule gaidiyiuteka ogautwruyo ciutanun kuvtcqgovuyo 
a pot | also | she gave her next | telling her | into her ear | telling her to pour it | 


aun’ tamna teckerukhu dtulakhu goyukdu 

well | that one | both the squirrel-skin | and the shoes | and the pot | telling 

ayuitgouduyct kdt-akun tcumayinvaqovrAUyo 

her to throw them away | into the passage | telling her to be in the state of 

utigonwyit? tama  ogauticueymant 

thinking | telling them to return | then | when she had finished speaking to 
dniraqg traitcuag ndlauluyo pinvigcsq == paryanun 

her | she went out | being naked | going straight | she did | to its entrance | 

tukinvami tupak\ugcaliuyaghunt tegniuyaqtog 

when she reached | hardly waking anyone at all | she proceeded to enter | when 

agpan wWamt ciuta qolanok-ami 

she was in the act of running | her ear | when she had become above | both the 


tekerikhu dtulakyu ugdnaryaqnuyik kuviya : tapkwak 
squirrel skin | and the shoes | having got them ready | she poured it | those two | 


acn® = tyutkuk kdt-akun goyuukru tcumavrunt 
then | she threw them | out through the passage | and the pot | thinking | 
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ulig on-wyek kayiyaluymun acn” imulokduni kuvmant 
telling them to return | into a corner | then | crouching down | when it was 
aynaq tamna irucemicun idtntyet' cog 
poured on her | the woman | that one | like her usual appearance | she became 
tre hag makyiktoq tiyuvrwyo tamna aynayoluk 
again | Jrelaq | sprang up sharply | taking hold of her | that | bad little 


nucayiyun acn’ iyitka kdt-akun 
woman | through her hair | then | he threw her out | through the passage | 


treram ulak-a nuliani acen® tiyuvruyo 
Trelaq_ | went over to her | his wife | well | taking hold of her | although he was 


can"kukmunutuniaydluaya tiyumant tamna 
going to have her in his sleeping-place | when he caught hold of her | that | 


aynaqg = ptdrtitoq acn” ogalakkunt  curoag amna 
woman | made herself free | well| asking | why | that one | do you not 
nuliaricuyl*piuy  nuliariank-an : tre hag 
wish to marry | the one you were starting to marry | Irelag | when she 
tainagmant qinaliyit-cog = een” ogalalaktaqg «= en¥mit_— tho gaica 
acted thus to him | he became angry | well | he said again | the people | all of 
togotniagnudwytt? iredham  tuk-oyi —iqeidughutey : 
them | he going to kill them | Jrelaq | his hosts | they becoming afraid | they 
ar-aqcryat ulig: ovruyo u"iyanun tdvra  acen” =utiqtag 
bade her stop | bidding her return | to her husband | well | then | she returned | 
nayliywruyel? tuk-oyt ttgamey ; aulayut 
having pity on them | her hosts | when they rose in the morning | they departed | 
acunY = tikinvamey tavrumuya kwkmun diqautupgauyaliyitckat - 
well | when they reached | to that place | to the river | they let her down again 
mayuticagayamiyuy tukun*epgaghuyo 
with difficulty | when they went next to carry her up | before reaching it | 
cicurut pitqugamiy inayat pitgayuktiy 
they slipped | when they tried again | they fell short of it | the place they at- 
tainacuyainvagpwruty kucema 
tained before | they not being able to reach even thus far | at last | they became 
gayatalegpat qayataleyamiyuy umialiaqcirut 
unable to raise it | when they became unable to raise it | they began to make a 


qamotin ik acen¥ cikovan ik dmukhuyo = qd erckeuthuyit? 
boat | with the sled | well | witha ? | covering it | piling the skins on top of 
dmigamiyuy pa legen wyo golayun 
one another | when they had covered it | providing a door for it | through its 
nequnikru culiageyayinkyu cunkliqanikru 
top | both some food | and some sewing material | and some miscellaneous 
emaliyat nénlgruyolu ayakcikamiyuy 
things | they filled it | providing it too with a lamp | when they were pushing it 
oqautiyat tamna kwk ayayugaknun  un‘wdruyo acn¥ 
off | they told her | that | river | to her parents | reaching | well | when she 
gotcultyoukpan icumayinvagounuyo 


should have occasion to wish to satisfy nature | telling her simply to think | it 


kamayintagnuruyo treham = piya nuliant piyacun-un 
being of a nature to give heed to her | Jrelag | told her | his wife | to three | 
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n-inun mn eyniagnwduyo acun¥ monayiniagniwduyolu 
settlements | she going to reach | but | he going to keep watch over her also | 


acun’ tukitcumunagekpan ayayugaknun tuteenagnuhunt 
well | after she should reach | to the parents | he going to send someone | 


apayan gayivia tukutpan ayak:at 
his father | his tithe of coming | when it should arrive | tes pushed it off | she 


tergtag = acen”  culin%iayaqewduni aunyalegami cigoryaqtaq 
entered | well | sewing a little | when she grew sleepy | she slept repeatedly | 


acn” qgorculeqami icumarog tulagov\uyo 
well | when she began to wish to satisfy nature | she thought | telling it to put 


acn4 wymicun tulaktaq qotyamgamt 
in to shore | well | as if of itself | it put into shore | after she had finished | al- 


aydymagcaydluaya aulayayitkdluni 
though she tried to make it put off | she not being able to push it off at all | 


ieugtog taima icgqman cymuymk ayaktog tainacunainva 
she entered | then | when she entered | itself | it pushed off | just like that 


iydaurag tlane tagmiulagm: = nipimk tucarag itcuaqman 
she travelled | once | entering again | a noise | she heard | when she looked out | 


cua ukwa iun%ut dniydluagtut tautuyit kat 
behold | these | people | although they went out of their houses | they did not see 


taina tdvra wnvuknun tekin*man tautulait*kat wyhaulagmt , 
her | thus | then | to people | when she reached | they did not see her | travel- 


tlant —_cigolayit-coqg iteyamn thdliritcay nigcouag 
ling | once | she slept again | when she rose | it had gone and grounded fast: | 


umiaya itcuagman - una nunamun  apogcimauyaqnqcuag 
her boat | when she looked out | pened |it. | against the land | having gone and 


atqagman tricayiya nunaniaquins nacin' amt 
struck | when she alighted | she recognised it | her berrying-ground | when she 


maniqamun tautuk-a anayugakms ayuag 
ascended | to a hummock | she saw it | of her parents | the old hut | after un- 


uciegaghuyo  umidni gaqutgaqnuyolu airag tegman 
loading it | her boat | and after drawing it up | she went home | when she 


aynata piya ayotathu qaimayaynik 
entered | her mother | ee her | her husband also | whether they both had re- 


taima kroyk kicima qairuya agpat: auvruta 
turned | then | she answered them | I alone | I have come | our dancing being 


atroaq ima aan” ndélupginagniroag 
ended | he went home | over yonder | well | she was left simply in a state of ignor- 


tkicilakeyamun"k okiuq garyiouna ikupan 
ance | his former time of arriving | winter | its coming time | when it arrives | 


gaiyukeyagagpan maunagtitcn“agniydluagtog 
if there is anyone willing to come | he will send him hither however | they 


neqigagrutry gayyiyayin"tk inYurut gayivia 
possessing the food | the things she had brought | they lived | his time of com- 


tukuen¥man neyroktut taina = uteduyil® tdtqayma in’uk 
ing | when it arrived | they watched | thus | while they being | outside | a man | 


qatrag cua una ierham apaya ogalaktog ain¥wruyo 
came | behold | he | Jrelag | his father | he said [ taking her back | the 
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aynag ayonian"tpdluknwduyo acn” unvukpan 
woman | he perhaps not reaching him in time | but | if he lives | not thus after- 


tainagaqniayin*wrwyo aulagtuk dnikamuk amaya 
wards he going to act | they departed | when they went out | he put her on 


acn® gqun¥igonitAuyolu taina payalkmatun 
his back | and | telling her also not to look | thus | as if running | when he 


ikdluayami dtgaqoya uvruyin"gcogrunr tagqmaynek 
was for a time | he told her to get down | it not yet making day | when they 


tatkiva —— niagoliyinvag gatciragniqcog ; 
entered | up there’| the simply normal head | was standing out prominently | 


pamdthuyo nequm cpciayank neqirryoyaqnuyo , 
feeding him with a spoon | meat | its juice | adding a little meat to it | when he 


pirhoyociayagman kinuqerpeaqaqruyo kicema 
was becoming a little better | after her making it thick | finally | he began to go 


ayontalaciAryitcpag atruk acn” nuliagmi ayayugqakniutuk 
out hunting again a little | they returned | well | his wife’s | at her parents they 


inYuyotiyrk icukdiliydtagtir-wyk acn¥ ire ham 
stayed | their lives | while they continued right up to the end | well| Irelag | 


ayayugayi cults at-uk togolayataqtus-uytk cult 
his parents | also | they were | while they continued towards death | also | 


.togomaynk treham aut'ayar negautint mddryokni igiryydnk 
when they died | Jrelaq | distributed them | his food | his two | platforms | 


wuank an dyin'ik cult oqautwruyit? ndéylukcaqnait-- 
that there were | having different kinds | also | telling them | in a place that had 


cuamt invuniagnirutk tcut cudmt 
no cause for sorrow | they two going to spend their lives | in a place that was not 


acn¥ tdvra = aamayoyogXutik thogatck aulagtuk 
evil | well | then | they two changing into wolves | both of them | they departed. 


Text XI 
uman'ayog ukwa = in-urt ayayugqagcaluk nutayaituk 
Thus it is said | those | people | two old people | they had no children | 


un-uut ndtciyayamik neqattakticurtdket taimdna 
the people | whenever they killed seals | never gave them any food | therefore | 


wtuagrutck cralimeynin ndanukmata 

continuing to be | on the outside of them |! when they killed polar bears | some 

auyatcémik = negartayami cdn-diqaya ndnaywduyo 

of the blood | because he had nothing to eat | he made it | fashioning it into a 

ayayugagcalum povywruyo- piktamun tA wWAWYO 

bear | the old ran | putting it into a vessel | into a bowl | setting it down | the 

nutemyog 2. nanuaraluk culi  ad-dmk ayitgqrvyank 

original one, it is said | polar bear | also | other ones | bigger ones | putting into 

po ligdtaghuyo ayhiman nitakniagtyilitgayak 

the vessel continually | when it grew big | it went out and caught two seals | 

tapkwak ayayuqagcealuk neqautiyutrha tamna ndnoqg wyyuynydu 

those two | thejold couple | had plenty of food | that | bear | some bearded 
ayixyauyuivaktoag anayugagcalum kaimdtqaya 

seals too | it used to bring home continually | the old man | sentit | 
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ndn-unun tamna nulum ndnog uvrame kayauyaraqnqtoaq 
against bears | that | original | bear | in the morning | was very moody | when 


aulayami nan-unk gayyiyiyame togotikcan agnuryet 
it went away | some bears | when it brought | having killed them nevertheless | 


aulatha aulayami qaryitha tapkwak ayayugagcaluk 
it went away | when it went away | it did not return | those two (old people | 


qatyinman ageyatNulvyru qeayayaqnutiyAu 
when it did not return | both singing a magic song | and weeping continually | 


togotha taima nélukeanmiyaya waya 
they died | finished | I do not know any more | I. 


Text XII 


uman'ayoq una tuluyaq aulaydluayami 
Thus they say | it | the raven | when it had travelled for a while | 


cdviayaluynun ik nuna tutak\uyo putdtgaya pitayamiuy 
with its knife | the earth | digging it | it entered it | when it had entered | 


tavyumaya aulaqtuaq teymioyagruni yaydluayamt 
from that place | it travelled | flying constantly | when however it grew tired | 


nuna mukiyoayaluk pagetqaya tavyumuya mitdagisg tdjvani cnktuag 
the land | a small piece | it found it | thither | it settled | there | it slept. 


Text XIII 


uvraumt gaymalit piyacut ndteknk tuniciyagtogrutck 
Today | Copper Eskimos | three | two seals | coming over to sell them | 


taima dmi av'dt —cula = ompqayniaqtuya andtqonik 
finished | and | others | also | I am going to tell about | some shamans | their 


goliagtainuk dmiyog nuk dtauag niuknilu tantly 
stories | and they say | aman | one | both his legs | and his arms | they 


uyavagpayait dmiptawyoq tunyiyayayan nutaqat 
cut them off | and also they say | they shamanising | the children | they for- 


dnit-ailivayait dmiyoq dniyuat toqovaktuat 
bid them to go out | and they say | those that go out | frequently die | and 


aylyuagruyog togonmiya taima dm ulogcamunyog 
they say one who was big | he killed him too | finished | and | into Ulogsaq they 


geyuyait nutpaktuat —ulogca-yoq tunyiyayayan nutagat 
say | spirits | crossed over | Ulogsag they say | they shamanising | the children | 


dmit-ailivayat togo:cayuydluyut ; taima cult 
he forbade them to go out | believing that they would die | finished | also | 


nut au'yoq dniaqtuat amucivayait caumknilu 
people also they say | people who were sick | they drew out of them | both some 


gopiryonklu amucivayait tarma a: dmuk 
bones | and some worms | they drew out of them | finished | some others | 


goliagcaituami émi lait goliaynitatka uvaya taima 
I being told | and | some of them | I have not told them | I | finished. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


1. Tue OrPHAN Boy 
(Translation of Text I. Told by Angotitsiag, an Eskimo of Point Hope) 


At Point Hope an old woman and her grandson were living all by themselves 
on the seashore. The other people had gone inland and along the coast, leaving 
these two alone. The old grandmother always managed to get plenty of food, 
but her grandson had no idea whence she obtained it. However, he saw a little 
house covered with earth on the outside. The caribou, wolverine and wolf skins 
that men brought in his grandmother sewed together into a bundle and stored 
away ina bag. When they got up in the morning she found all her skins cleaned 
and dressed. This gave them skins in abundance for their clothes and sleeping 
gear. After a time the people who had gone away returned, but the old woman 
and her grandson were now very wealthy, possessing all these wolverine, wolf, 
and caribou skins. A lot of people settled down in the place, and the orphan 
boy became their chief and married another rich man’s daughter. When the 
whaling season came round he had a fine boat of his own. The men went out in 
their boats and secured five whales, which they took home and the old woman 
divided up amongst the people. The orphan and his wife had a child, a boy, 
whom the old grandmother used to take to sleep with her. Not until this boy 
grew up did the old woman die, and then she turned into an eiderduck, while 
the boy’s parents, the orphan and his wife, lived on to a ripe old age. 


2. THE OWL AND THE SQUIRREL 
(Translation of Text II. Told by Pautcana, a Barrow Eskimo man) 


There was a squirrel outside its hole, and an owl went over toit. The squirrel 
at once darted inside. The owl called to it to come out, saying, ‘Squirrel, come 
out and play; it is warm in the sun.’ But the squirrel answered, ‘You will 
only block up my hole.” Still the owl called out, ‘(Come out and play,” till at 
last the squirrel did come out. Immediately the owl planted itself in front of 
its hole. Thereupon the squirrel said, “I am going to dance beautifully. You 
sing for me.’”’ So the owl sang, ‘“This squirrel’s burrow I have blocked it, squirrel, 
squirrel.’ The squirrel made a dart towards its hole with a sharp squeak, 
but the owl stood directly in the entrance and stopped it. ‘Ha, ha,” said the 
owl, ‘How do you think you will get in?” ‘Oh, I wasn’t trying to get in,” 
replied the squirrel, ‘I was merely darting for this piece of grass.’ Then it 
added, ‘‘Come, cousin, spread your legs out and sing for me while I dance. 
Close your eyes too. I am covered with fat all over, right to the tip of my tail.” 
So the owl spread apart its legs and closed its eyes, singing, ‘‘This squirrel’s 
burrow I have blocked, squirrel, squirrel. This squirrel’s burrowIhave.. .” 
The squirrel darted for the hole, squeaking “‘tsi tsi tsi,’ but as it squeezed 
through between the owl’s legs, the bird snapped off the tip of its tail, which it 
carried away home andhurg upto the ceiling. The squirrel was in sore trouble, and 
wept, then sent its children over to the owl to ask for its tail again. The children 
went over, stood outside the bird’s house and sang, ‘‘My mother says she wants 
the tip of her tail back again.” But from within the owl made answer, ‘Let 
her come for it herself.” The children went back and told their mother, “He 
says, go and get it yourself.’ Then the squirrel picked up .a stone and said, 
“Here, take this and give it to him for an eye.” So the children went back and 
sang again, “My mother says she wants the tip of her tail again. This, she says, 
will serve for an eye.” The owl took the stone, thinking it was an eye, and 
restored the tail. 


Cf. Nos. 19 and 43. 
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3. Tur Man Anp THE RAvEN 
(Translation of Text III. Told by Pautcana) 


A man once said to a raven, “Raven, what are you doing?” ‘I am taking 
a piece of a neck to my grandfather,” replied the bird. ‘Where is he?” asked 
the man. ‘Over on the windward side of Patitaq.’’ ‘What is his name?” 
“The Thinker.” ‘What’s your mother’s name?” ‘The Dog Trace.” ‘And 
your grandmother’s?” ‘Old Ice.’ ‘And what is your name?” “I am called 
Poor Little Thing.” There is a song extant which the man sang: 


The big raven’s skin is the colour of feces. 

Go over to the other side of the hill. 

Where are your fillets of mountain sheep teeth? Let me buy them 
with a flint knife and its case. 

My feces is over there, there between the small hills. 

Go and devour it. 


Cf. Meddelelser om Gr@niand, Vol. XX XI, p. 312; Kroeber, p. 173. 


4. Tum Sincine ScutPiIn 
(Translation of Text IV. Told by Alfred Hobson, a half-caste Eskimo of Barrow) 


A man was walking along one day when he heard something singing, ““When 
this ice came in along the shore I looked at his big drum (?).” It was chanted 
‘in very low tones, but he heard it repeated again and again until at last he 
stopped to listen. Lo, whatever it was that made the noise, was down at his 
feet. He dug the thing out and found a sculpin, but he had already killed it. 


5. Tur Map HunrER 
(Translation of Text V. Told by Otocyuk, a Colville river Eskimo woman) 


Once there lived a man and his wife. The woman had always to be making 
new boots for her husband, while he was always equally busy making fresh 
arrows. At last the woman began to wonder why he was always needing new 
boots, and resolved to follow him without his knowledge. This she did one day, 
keeping to one side of his trail. As she drew near she saw him shooting his arrows 
at a cliff, and rubbing his clothes and mittens and boots against the ground. 
Then he would shoot another arrow and sing, “On the branch of the small 
willow, on the branch of the small willow, anga ingi yanga ingi yanga a.”’ She 
listened for a while, then returned home ahead of him. Later on he appeared, 
and they were spending a quiet evening together when she began to hum the 
words of his song. He recognized it.and began to scold her, asking where she 
had learned it. ‘Oh’, she replied, “I learned it as it came up here out of the 
ground.” 


6. THE IMPRISONED CHILDREN 
(Translation of Text VI. Told by Qapgana, a Colville river Eskimo woman) 


Two people, a man and his wife, were once living on a river where caribou 
were plentiful. At last, however, they were in want of food. They said to each 
other, “Our children: have no food,” for they had three children. Whenever 
any caribou could be found they went out to set their snares again, while the 
children stayed at home; but they failed to secure any more caribou, though it- 
was late each night when they returned. The children at home could always 
go outside when they wanted to, but one day when their parents went away to 
their snares they closed the door fast and never returned: Thus the children 
were left without any food. The oldest boy fed himself and his two brothers 
with bed skins, but at last all of these were used up, and there they were still 
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shut in without food. The eldest kept telling the two younger ones that their 
parents must be dead, whereupon they wept, but after a time began to sing. 
The second one sang, “What form shall I take to go out? Let me change into a 
red fox and go out—mag.” So he turned into a red fox and went out. Then 
the youngest began to sing, ‘“What form shall I take to go out? Let me change 
into a raven and go out—kr-r-r kr-r-r.” So he became a raven and went out. 
The eldest thought for a while, then decided that he could best overtake the 
other two if he changed into a wolf, and in this mind he sang in his turn, “What 
form shall I take to go out? Let me change into a wolf and go out—mu hu.” 
So he turned into a wolf and went out. He told his younger brothers to keep 
following him, but as they went along, the red fox fell behind. The two in 
front disappeared behind a high hill. When the fox reached the top, he saw 
below him a caribou that his eldest brother had just killed. The raven ate the 
bowels of the caribou, the red fox the back fat all by himself, and the wolf the 
liver. So they lived thereafter. 


Cf. Rasmussen, p. 142. 
7. THE CASTAWAY 
(Translation of Text VII. Told by Qapgana, a Colville river Eskimo woman) 


There were some people once living on the seashore. In spring they used 
to go inland along a river, but when the caribou season was over and the winter 
returned, they went back to the coast. Amongst them was a couple who had one 
child, a girl. She had once an older brother, but he died. When the girl grew up. 
men wooed her, but she refused them all. A rich man’s sons wooed her, but she 
refused them. Her father wanted to turn her out, but when he spoke of it to 
the girl’s mother, she objected. However, as the father insisted on turning her 
out, her parents took her away, proposing to abandon her. They went back 
along the river up on to the tundra, taking the girl with them and only one pot. 
When they reached the place, the girl went off to bring water for her parents, 
and as she was going off, her mother gave her a small ulo. She hurried along, 
looking about for good water, and after finding it started back again; but far 
away towards the river she saw her parents hurrying off in the distance. The 
girl cried, then set to work with her little knife and made a hole in the bank. 
She went to sleep, and on waking kept enlarging the hole till at length she made 
a large dwelling of it. In the morning she said to herself, ‘‘I shall starve here. 
I had better search for jetsam along the seashore.’”’ So she went down to the 
shore and found some worms and small fish, which she collected and took home. 
Next morning she gathered more of the fish, made a large heap of them, and 
went to look for dead seals. As she was walking along she found a seal, which 
she took home and cut up with her ulo. Then she made a lamp and a drill, 
and taking them irside the house, lit the lamp with the drill. She found a 
second seal and cut that up. One skin she used to cover the doorway; the 
other she converted into a window. She looked about again for a third, and found 
a bearded seal, which she cut up also. However, she did not carry it home at 
once, but took it in the winter; thus she obtained a supply of food for that 
winter. Down by the sea she saw her father pulling a sled, and cried afresh at 
the sight. But she did not see him in the winter, though she frequently saw on: 
the coast the men who had wanted to marry her. When spring came she used to 
gather eggs. One day when the atmosphere was free from mirage she went 
out to get eggs, and saw some packs of caribou meat, which she took home and 
ate. From the skin of the caribou she made a pair of trousers, and from the 
leg skins a pair of boots. After they were finished, she went out again in the 
morning and found more packs, which she carried home likewise in great joy. 
Her father, she thought, was giving them all to her. From some of the skins in 
this pack she made a coat, but when it was finished she had no fringes for either 
the bottom or the top; so in the morning she went out again, and found more 
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packs, which she carried home and opened up. Lo and behold! there were her 
fringes, both for the bottom and for the hood of the coat. She took them inside 
and sewed them on; but now she began to wonder, and went to see who it was 
who had brought the packs. At dawn she was standing at the door, looking 
about, when suddenly a man’s breath struck her, and someone caught hold of 
her. The captive looked, and saw a young man wearing very fine clothes; it 
was he who had sent her all the things, thinking that she was afraid of him. 
After they were married, he wanted to take her home, so they set off together, 
As they drew near his home, she saw some large platform-caches. The sight of 
these made her unwilling to go on; but her husband caught hold of her wrist 
and dragged her along. The old couple at the house were amazed, and said to 
the girl, ‘‘We did not believe that your parents had cast you out.” The young 
man told his mother to bring in some good clothes for her; she did so, and the 
girl clad herself in decent garments. The young man always wanted to take 
his new wife with him when he went hunting, so whenever he went after caribou 
she followed him. Once when they were out hunting together he asked her if 
she did not long to see her parents again. She said yes, she did, but she could 
not go without his permission. However, when they got back home they told 
the young man’s parents, who said that the girl’s parents were relatives of 
themselves, and that they too would like to see them. So they made ready and 
started to freight their things ahead. They took everything they had, food 
and all. Then he and his wife did the freighting ahead, and when that was done 
the whole party set out. So they travelled along, making a freighting trip ahead 
each stage of the way. At last they saw some tracks, and people came out to 
meet them. As they drew near, the young woman recognized her father, but 
her husband told her to bear no resentment towards her parents. As soon as 
they came up, her father wanted to have a good look at her, but he did not 
recognize her as his daughter. After the travellers joined their kinsfolk the old 
couple died. The young man and his wife worked hard and built a platform- 
cache. Her parents liked to gaze at her, but they never recognized in her their 
own daughter, for she never used her little ulo to eat with. One day she went 
outside wearing earrings that her father had made. Her father burst into tears 
when he saw them, and both he and his wife wept, though the father said that 
he alone had missed the girl, for he had never intended to cast her out. The 
young woman took no notice, but went on with her work, and all the time she 
worked the old people cried. At last her own son called her by the name of the 
old man’s son, which he had bestowed on his daughter when the son died. 
Immediately he mentioned it they knew who she was, their own daughter. 
Her father asked his relative where they had found her, and the man said that 
his son had discovered her. Her parents then would call their daughter time 
after time and ask her to say her name (?). After this they all lived together. 


8. THE ABUSED ORPHAN 
(Translation of Text VIII. Told by Qapqana) 


There were a few people living on a river, and with them was an old woman 
with her grandchild, a boy. Whenever the men brought a caribou to camp 
this boy would go over to them for the distribution of the meat. Then, after 
the distribution, he would visit the different houses, receive some food, and 
return home. ‘Two brothers were the principal men in the settlement, and 
whenever the boy entered their house the wife (the mother of the two brothers) 
would give him a great quantity of food. After a time the people were short of 
food, so but little was distributed. Still the boy would go to the brothers’ 
house, and the woman would give him something to eat just as before. The 
other people had little to give, and finally gave him nothing; and even though 
he kept visiting them, they still gave him nothing. However, he continued to 
go to the brothers’ house, and as soon as he was given something, would return 
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to his home. Once when he went in the woman gave him some meat, but just 
as he was taking hold of it, one of her sons scratched him with a scratcher made 
from the foot of a duck-hawk. The boy immediately dropped the meat, then 
picked it up with his unscratched hand and went out crying. All this passed 
without the mother noticing. The boy was still crying when he entered his 
home, and his grandmother asked him, “What made you cry?” The boy replied, 
“Her son Tokok made me cry.” The grandmother told him not to go there 
again, but in the morning, when he went visiting the other houses, he went 
to the same house, and the woman again gave him some meat. Again the young 
man scratched him as he was taking hold of it, and when he let go the man took 
it away from him altogether. The orphan went out crying as before, but after 
he had gone out the man’s mother, who had seen what had happened this time, 
said to her son, “Alas, the people have no pity for a poor orphan boy. You may 
be grown up, but perhaps you may not live very long (?)” The young man, 
however, paid no attention to his mother, but went and lay down. In the 
morning, after the old woman and her grandson had breakfasted, the boy went 
visiting again; receiving nothing from the other people, he entered the same 
housé, and again received the same treatment. When he went home his grand- 
mother said to him, ‘Grandson, the people don’t like you or they wouldn’t act 
in this way.” Thereupon she taught him a song and told him to sing it in the 
passage. He was a little afraid, but she told him not to be frightened. So next 
morning he went out into the passage, crouched down and sang his song, then 
at the end of it said ‘““Beware.”’ The inmates asked him whether he were not 
making a mistake and he said no; but even while he was thus singing there 
was a sound like dogs fighting. The people scolded him, saying, ‘Boy, you are 
going to die; but as they listened the boy began to sing faster than ever. . The 
two youths went outside as soon as they heard the noise of fighting and promised 
the boy that he should share their food in the same way as their own kinsfolk, 
but he paid no heed to them. As-they were going inside again he started to go 
outside and met them in the passage. There had been an uproar just before, 
but now everyone was silent. The people stayed in the same place, but they all 
starved to death, one after the other. The grandmother turned into an ermine, 
but her grandson became a wolf. , 


9. THE ORPHAN’S GRATITUDE 
(Translation of Text IX. Told by Qapqana) 


There were some people living at the mouth of a river. They used to go 
inland in summer and return to the coast in winter. With them lived an old 
woman and her grandson, but these two never left-the coast. The little boy 
was wont to put on his grandmother’s clothes and go out and play on top of the 
house. The young men, on the other hand, used to go out hunting, but some- 
times they did not all return. Now there were two leading men in the settlement. 
The elder one had three sons, the younger two sons and a daughter. The two 
sons of the younger chief always returned home after hunting. . Now the orphan 
boy. would visit the different houses in order to get food. Whenever he entered 
the dance-house, the younger chief would tell him to sit at the back, and the 
people would then give him. some food when it was distributed around. But 
whenever he went to the elder chief’s house, one of the sons would make scornful 
remarks, telling him that he was wearing his boots out, and that he was a burden 
because he had no one to hunt for him. The boy would wait for. someone to 
give him a little food, but in vain; in the end, he would always leave empty- 
handed. But at the younger chief’s house he could always obtain some food, 
which he used to conceal under his clothes while he went on to another house. 
This was how he procured food for himself and his grandmother. 
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One day the boy heard that the son of the younger chief had failed to 
return. So he asked his grandmother, “Grandmother, do you know whether 
there are any other settlements in our neighbourhood?” ‘No,’ the old woman 
answered, ‘I don’t know of any.” ‘The people in this place are a useless lot,’ 
continued the boy; ‘“The young men are afraid to go out and find out what is 
happening.” “What!” said his grandmother, ‘“Do you think you could do any 
better than they?’ And the boy answered, ‘Well, as long as I don’t encounter 
an invisible spirit, I at least shall not be killed.”” The old woman had told him 
that she did not know whether there were any other settlements; but now, 
thinking that it did not matter much whether he escaped alive or not, she said 
to him, ‘“There are people living on an island, and amongst them is a man named 
Inugagnatlag (‘one with whom others cannot live,” 7.e., a cut-throat). If 
you travel eastward you will see the dark land-sky.” The boy merely said 
“Oh,” and went away to the younger chief’s house. ‘Chief,’ he said, ‘I want 
to go and look for the man who killed your son, but I have no clothes.” The 
chief was weeping for the death of his son and did not hear him, so the boy 
spoke to him again. Then the man told his daughter to bring in some of his 
own clothes, and the girl went out and brought him in some new garments. But 
the boy said again, “I want some soft clothes as well.”” The chief invited him 
to stay and eat, but he declined. However, the daughter gave him some good 
fawn-skin clothing, whereupon he took his departure towards evening, carrying 
his old clothes along with him. 

He journeyed by night, but one morning he examined the route ahead of 
him and travelled all that day, until towards evening he came upon men’s 
tracks in the snow, ore following the other. He looked out to sea, and saw a 
dark land-sky, so, remembering his grandmother’s words, he travelled towards 
it. After a time he came in sight of land, and stopped to put on his soft warm 
clothes. Then, leaving his other new suit behind, he continued his journey. As 
he drew near the island he heard people playing foot-ball, so he put on his old 
clothes. They saw him, and came running’ towards him, hallooing to one 
another, ‘‘There’s a mai over there.’”’ One was a long way ahead of the rest, 
and as soon as he came up he cried, ‘‘Oh, I thought the stranger was some fine- 
looking man and it’s this rascal.’’ ‘The rest said the same when they came up. 
Then they all turned back to the settlement, the men merely walking, though 
the boy was compelled to run to keep up with them. One man came up to him 
and said, ‘‘What is it you want? You were all right in your home. You are 
not frozen; are you?” But the orphan asked him, ‘“‘What has become of the 
chief’s son? That is-what I came to find out.” “Inugagqnatlag killed him the 
other day,’”’ the other man replied. They were still talking on that subject when 
they reached the settlement. There the orphan put on his fine soft clothes, so 
that people said to one another, ‘“That boy has fine clothes.” He told them that 
the chief had given them to him just as he was leaving. 

One of the men then invited him over to his house to eat, and the boy 
accepted. Going inside, they found a woman cutting up black-skin (7.e. the 
skin of the whale). She gave some of it to the boy, and he was still eating when 
‘two mer called from outside, “Inugagnatlag wants to see the orphan.” ‘Very 
well,” the boy responded. These two men expressed great sympathy for him, 
and ‘before he went over they told him to be on his guard. The boy stood and 
watched them enter the house first, then entered himself and stood on the 
floor beside the door. Up on the platform, lying on top of the skins, were 
Inuqaqnailag and his son, Savikpak. Inuqaqnailag said to the boy, “I thought 
it was some fine-looking stranger who had come, and it’s this rascal. What 
idea did you have in mind that brought. you?” The orphan told him that he 
wanted to find out what had become of the chief’s son, whereupon Inugagnailag 
answered, “Oh, the dogs have eaten him, and they are going to eat you too.” 
“No,” said the boy, “It’s you and your son that they will eat.” “Indeed,” 
replied Inugagnailag, ‘“Wouldn’t our visitor become a great man if they did? 
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But then orphan boys are taught to speak in that way. Come, let your fine 
talking help you now.’ But the orphan breathed on the son, who was driven 
towards Inugaqnailag, and both men moved towards the knife. The son began 
to scream, and the orphan held them both off by the hair of their heads until 
it was all pulled out. He spoke to Inugaqnailag, upbraiding him and threaten- 
ing to kill his son, so that Inuqaqnailag began to weep and caught hold of the 
son. But the orphan hewed him to pieces, then pushed the father also against 
the knife, and cut off his head and hacked him to pieces. All the people in the 
settlement rejoiced. The orphan ate a little food, then set out for his home 
early in the morning. Everyone was afraid to approach him, for he was im- 
mensely powerful; in this contest with Inugagnailag he had not exerted half 
his full strength. Following his old trail home, he reached his kinsmen, and told 
the chief that he had thrown the murderer of his son to the dogs to devour, 
whereupon the chief gave him his daughter in marriage. Her brother became 
much attached to him, and the family made him very wealthy. A few days 
afterwards they were joined by the inhabitants of the settlement he had just 
visited, and all lived together. The boy’s grandmother never went outside of 
her house. 


Cf. Rasmussen and Worster, p. 71. 


10. Tur Wo .rF’s BripE 


(Translation of Text X. Told by Ugiarnag, a Cape Prince of Wales Eskimo 
man, to a household at Cape Halkett, January 1, 1914, and dictated after- 
wards by two of his audience, Jtaglug and Alfred Hobson, both of Barrow) 


There were two people, a man and his wife, living alone with their only 
child on the seashore. They knew nothing of the existence of other people until 
their daughter reached womanhood. One mor.ing she rose as usual while her 
parents were still asleep, and went outside to look round the horizon. As she 
gazed, she saw something black a little way inland, which she watched for a 
while, then went over to examine. She found a freshly killed caribou, so she 
returned home and told her parents. They immediately arose, and all three 
went over, cut it up, and carried it home. That day they had a good feast, 
and in the evening retired to bed, just as usual. While they were sleeping, the 
daughter woke with a violent throbbing of the heart. She started up and looked 
round, and saw what seemed to be a wolf’s tail. However, it disappeared, so 
she went to sleep again, and was not disturbed any more that night. 

The following day there was no sign of anything, and when evening came 
on, the family all retired to bed as usual. For the second time, the girl was 
awakened by the violent throbbing of her heart. She opened her eyes rather 
sleepily, and saw again what looked like a wolf’s tail; but just as before it 
immediately disappeared, and she fell asleep again and did not see it any more. 
When she went outside and scanned the horizon again in the morning, leaving 
her parents still asleep, she saw something black down on the sea iee. She went 
over, and found a freshly killed seal, so she returned and told her parents. Her 
father told her to bring it in, and when this was done, he cut it up, and they ate 
heartily of seal meat that day; then at night they went to bed again. Once 
more the girl was awakened in exactly the same way, but as she looked slowly 
around she saw, not a wolf’s tail, but a wolverine’s. This time she rose and 
took her lamp-stick and went outside; but whatever it was it had disappeared, 
so she went inside again. 

Next day she could find no trace of anything, but in the evening they heard 
the footsteps of a man outside. Then the door was opened, and there entered 
a young man whose clothes were fringed with wolf fur. He sat down opposite 
the girl and said, “I have come at my father’s bidding;’’ but before he could 
proceed any further more footsteps were heard outside, the door opened a second 
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time, and another youth entered. This one wore clothes fringed with wolverine 
fur. He sat down beside the first youth and said to him, ‘‘You may have got here 
before me, but I am going to marry the girl, not you.” ‘No, you are not,” 
the other replied, and the two began to wrangle. Then the girl’s father told 
them that if they wanted to quarrel they had better go outside; so they both 
got up and went out. Presently the family within the hut heard heavy stamp- 
ing up and down outside. However, they took no notice, and after a time the 
noise died away, so they all went to bed. 

In the morning the girl saw two tracks outside, one a wolf’s, the other a 
wolverine’s. They were covered with blood stains, and when she followed them 
along, she saw something black ahead of her. It was a wolverine, dead; there 
‘was a great gash visible in its side. She went home and told her parents, and 
her father warned her not to go away. They sat up that night, and about the 
same time as the two youths had appeared the previous evening, they heard 
the sound of footsteps again. Then a man entered, and he too had clothes 
fringed with wolf fur; but he was not a young man. As soon as he came in he 
said, ‘‘My son is very ill, so I came to get your daughter. He may be dead 
already, so it is no use wasting time here talking over the matter.’”’ The two 
old people were unable to travel themselves, but they agreed to let the girl go, 
though they said that she couldn’t walk very far, and asked if he had brought 
asled. He said he had not, but when he left with the girl, he took her hand and 
led her inland. Then as soon as they were out of sight of the house, he put her 
on his back and, warning her not to look about, started to run; only, as he ran, 
the motion became more like galloping. At last he set her down just as it was 
growing light, and, taking her hand, dragged her along until they reached the 
house. There he drew her down into the long passage, and they entered. In 
the rear of the hut sat the son, with his back towards them. “Am I too late 
after all?” said his father; but at the sound of his words the youth looked 
around, and, seeing both his father and his bride, he smiled. Then his mother 
said, ‘“‘Let the bride take charge of his food and feed her future husband.” 
The father told his wife to bring in some clothes, so she went out and after a time 
brought in some fine clothing. They stripped off the old clothes that the girl 
was wearing, and gave her the new ones to put on, after which she took over 
the care of her husband. 

The young man was woefully thin, but after a time he began to walk again, 
and soon was able to resume caribou hunting. Then his parents bade them 
return to his wife’s father and mother, for they thought they might be in want 
of food. So the young man made ready his sled. First he set a load of caribou 
meat on it, then laid deer skirs in the middle, and made a kind of tent for his 
wife to sit in. When all was ready, he placed her inside, warning her not to 
look around. At first they travelled rather-slowly, but soon their speed greatly 
increased. After a time he bade her alight, and they walked on a little farther, 
until, just as dawn was breaking, they saw her parents’ home. As soon as they 
reached it, they went inside, and told the old people that they had brought 
them some food, whereupon the old man bade his daughter bring some in off 
the sled. She then went out and brought some in. When they got up in the 
morning, the young man wanted to go hunting, but before he left he warned 
them not to go outside about noon. They therefore stayed indoors at that 
time, and after a while he came in with the news that he had killed some deer 
close by. Her parents went over and found five caribou lying in a row one 
beyond the other, so they cut them up and stored them away. The young man 
was very successful in his caribou hunting, but never managed to secure any 
seals. How, indeed, could he be expected to seal, when he had always lived on 
the land? But his father-in-law gave him his own sealing weapons, and taught 
him to seal as he himself used to in his younger days. After that the young man 
would go down to the sea, spear a bearded seal and drag it home with a special 
harness that he made for the purpose. 
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In this way they finally filled two stagings with food of various kinds. The 
girl’s parents then sent them back to the young man’s father and mother, who 
would be waiting for them. So the youth made ready again, piled blubber on 
his sled, then made a kind of tent on top for his wife and told her to get in. She 
climbed in, and the two started out, travelling first slowly, then very swiftly. 
After a while he told his wife to alight. By this time it was broad day, for their 
sled was very heavy, so they rested where they were that day, not far from the 
houses. Later they continued their journey and reached home. Here they 
remained with his parents for a short time till some men came with an invitation 
to the young man, Irelag, to attend a dance at another place. His parents 
warned him that his wife would die if he took her there, adding further that 
there was a big bird in that country which would kill them both. However; 
the runners who had brought the invitation began to make their preparations 
for returning, and Jrelaq and his wife did the same. One morning they all 
started out, the men pulling their own sleds and Irelaq’s as well, while his wife 
sat on top. 

They had not travelled far before they came to a river with steep banks, 
and the men, who until then had been walking in front of their sleds, went 
behind them. Jrelag and his wife dropped into the rear. The men walked down 
the slope, but Jrelag ard his wife, as soon as they came to the cliff, stopped. 
Meanwhile the men in front crossed the river without stopping and ascended 
the other bank, which was so steep that they had to lean back as they neared 
the top. No soorer were they on top, however, than they returned to help [relag. 
They lashed his wife irside the sled cover, and lowered her down the cliff in 
front of them by means of ropes, themselves descending slowly afterwards. 
Thus they managed to reach the river below. There they took her on to their 
shoulders and carried her across, then began the ascent of the opposite bank. 
After they had dragged the sled up a little way it began to rise into the air. 
For a moment it seemed to pause, then it rose straight up. The men climbed on 
top of it, and it was pulled up the cliff the remainder of the distance, till finally 
it came to rest on the top. They moved on a little farther, and at last stopped 
altogether, everyone uttering a deep sigh of relief. 

Trelaq’s wife was lashed on top of the sled again, and they travelled along 
to another river, which they crossed in the same way. This time, hard as they 
pulled on the sled, it did not move as fast as before. On reaching the top, they 
lashed the woman on again, and continued their journey a little, farther until 
they came in sight of some houses where the inhabitants were already singing. 
The visitors on their arrival entered the dance-house and began to exchange 
presents. When Jrelag produced his presents and gave them to his host everyone 
cheered and said they had nothing of equal value to give in return. At the con- 
clusion of the exchange of presents Irelag and his wife retired to the house of 
their host. 

Bed-time came, and Irelaq’s wife went outside. A little girl came up to her 
and, taking hold of her, said, ‘“My grandmother over there wants to speak to 
you about something or other. Come quickly.”” The woman hesitated, but 
the girl began to drag her along, so at last she followed. The girl led her along 
the bank of a river till they reached what appeared to be a cavern in a small 
knoll. As they were entering the door the woman smelt something like blood, 
and as soon as they were inside she saw what seemed to be blood boiling in a pot. 
The old grandmother, with many protestations of affection, requested her to 
undress so that she might wash her. Her clothes were laid all in one place; 
then the old woman took down a large pan that was hanging up, emptied the 
contents of the pot into it and washed her visitor. As soon as she had finished 
she washed the little girl, her grandchild, and told her to pour the bath water 
into the river and wash out the dish. But the child, as she passed Irelagq’s wife 
with the tub in her hand, poured it all over her. Immediately the woman 
shriveled up to the size of the girl and the girl took the form of the woman. 
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The false woman then put on the other’s clothes and escaped with them. Irelaq’s 
wife tried to speak, but her voice had changed. The old witch bade her put on 
her grandchild’s clothes, which she did very unwillingly and returned to her 
host’s house. There she found the witch’s grandchild hugging her husband. 
Irelag, not recognizing his wife. when she entered, ordered her out, and kicked 
her to make her go. So the poor wife had to stay out-of-doors; she could not 
go back to the witch’s house, for the witch was not her relative. 

When they rose in the morning Jrelag and his new wife danced, the latter 
making a great flourish and display. At the conclusion everyone went home to 
sleep. The real wife was trying to get. a little sleep out-of-doors, but as she 
dozed someone took hold of her by the front hair and raised her head. It was a 
little girl, who said to the woman, ‘“‘My grandmother over there bids you come. 
Your kinsfolk are going away soon.”’? Then the child departed. The woman, 
not caring any longer what happened to her, followed the child to the river, 
along which they proceeded until they reached an old hut. They entered, this 
time through a real door, and inside the woman saw a pot full of hot water. 
The old grandmother said that to show her affection for Irelag’s wife she wanted 
to wash her, so she stripped again while the old woman brought in a pan and 
filled it with hot water from the pot. Then she washed her for a while, and finally 
asked -her if she had the same shape as before. The woman said she had, and 
thanked the old woman for restoring her speech, for she had believed herself 
incapable of speaking. The old woman bade her throw the water out into the 
river, then took clean water and washed the old coat that Irelag’s wife was 
wearing; and because she had no-clothes of her own, the old woman gave her a 
loin cloth of squirrel skin and a pair of slippers. She handed her too a pot 
and bade her empty it into the false wife’s ear, after which she was to throw the 
squirrel skin, the slippers and the pot into the passage and wish them to return 
to their donor. 

After receiving these instructions from the old woman Irelag’s wife went 
straight back to the house, naked save for the loin cloth. She slipped in quietly 
without disturbing anyone and emptied the pot over the false wife. Then she 
threw the squirrel skin, the slippers and the pot into the passage, wishing them 
to return to their donor, and went and crouched down in the corner. The false 
wife immediately changed to her real shape, and Jrelag, springing up, seized 
her by the hair and flung her out of the house into the passage. Then he went 
over to his true wife and tried to take her up on to the sleeping platform, but 
she broke awiy from him and asked him why he did not wish to keep his new 
wife. Jrelag became very angry and threatened to kill everyone in the settle- 
ment. This so alarmed his hosts that they begged his wife to return to him, 
which she did out of affection for them. , ; 

Next morning [relag and his party took their departure and travelled to 
the river. There they let the woman down the cliff without any difficulty, but 
when they tried to carry her up the other side they could not keep their footing. 
They made another attempt, but failed to reach even as far as they had gone 
before, and at the last could not even lift the sled. So they made a boat of it, 
and laid skins one above the other on top of it. Then they made a little door 
in the top, and filled the boat with food and sewing materials and various other 
things, with a lamp to give light and heat. They told the woman that the river 
would take her to her parents’ home. Whenever she wanted to go ashore she 
had only to wish and the boat would obey her. Jrelag further told her that she 
would pass three villages on the way but that he would protect her. Then, 
after she reached her parents, he would send a messenger to her about the same 
time of year as his father had visited her before. me 

The woman entered the boat and the men pushed it off. She sewed a little, 
and slept whenever she felt inclined. When she wanted to go ashore she merely 
wished, and the boat put into the bank of its own accord. She tried to push it 
off again, but it would not move; she re-embarked,.and it moved off of itself. 
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Thus she floated down the river. Once, just after she had re-embarked, she heard 
a noise, and looking out she saw a crowd of people outside their houses; but 
they did not see her. So it happened that every time she reached a settlement 
she passed unseen. Then, one day, she awakened to find her boat aground 
and looking out she saw that its bow was resting on the beach. On getting out 
she recognized the place; it was her old hunting-ground for berries; c:imbing 
a low hill, she could see her parents’ hut. First she unloaded her boat and 
pulled it up on to the beach; then she went home. 

As soon as she entered her mother asked her if her husband had not come 
also. But she told them that she was alone, that her husband, after the dance 
was over, had set out on his return journey and she did not know when he 
would arrive. However, if there were any messenger he could send he would 
send him in the winter at the same time as he himself had come before. The 
three lived very happily on the food that she had brought, and when the time 
came watched for the messenger. Jrelaq’s father appeared. He had come for 
his son’s wife, he said, though he did not know whether her husband would be 
dead or not before they got back. If he lhved, however, he would conduct 
himself better in the future. The two set out, and the father took her on his 
back, telling her not to look about. After galloping apparently for some time, 
he bade her alight, just a little before daybreak, and they entered the house. 
On the sleeping platform was Irelag, but only his head was of normal size, so 
thin and shrivelled had he become. His wife took a spoon and fed him on soup 
that contained a few scraps of meat, and with this diet he began to recover his 
strength. Then she fed him on a thicker broth until at last he recovered and 
was able to go hunting again. 

They returned to his wife’s parents and lived with them until they died of 
old age. Then they went to live with Jrelag’s parents until they too died, worn 
out with years. Finally Irelag made a distribution of all his food, two stagings 
laden with meat of various kinds. He told the people that he and his wife were 
going away to live in a place where sorrow and pain could never enter,' and 
then the two turned into wolves and departed. 


11. THe Macic Bear 
(Translation of Text XI. Told by Palatyag, a Mackenzie river Eskimo man) 


There was once an old couple who had no children. They lived in a house 
apart from the other people, because these never gave them any meat when 
they caught seals. Once when they killed some polar bears, the old man, having 
nothing to eat, took some of the blood and put it into a wooden pot and made a 
polar bear of it. This, they say, was the first bear he made, but afterwards he 
took to making bigger ones. When this first bear grew up it went out and 
caught two seals (Phoca hispida), so that the two old people had plenty to eat. 
The same bear often brought them bearded seals also (Erignathus barbatus). 
But one day the old man told it to go and bring some polar bears. Next morn- 
ing the bear was sullen, but at last it went off and killed a number of bears and 
brought them in. Then it went away and never returned, and the old couple, 
when it failed to reappear, sang a magic song and wept and died. 


12. Tus Raven 
(Translation of Text XII. Told by Palaiyaq) 


A raven once set out to travel. It dug a hole-in the earth with a knife, 
entered the ground and continued its flight. When it grew tired, it found a 
resting place on a small patch of land. There it stayed and slept . : 
(The rest of the story Palaiyag had forgotten). 


1 Apparently an influx of a Christian idea. 
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13. A LETTER 


(Translation of Text XIII, a portion of a letter written to me by Palaiyag while 
working for the Canadian Arctic Expedition among the Copper Eskimos.) 


Today three Copper Eskimos brought two seals over to try to sell. I shall 
tell you too about some other (Copper) Eskimos, some stories about shamans. 
There was a shaman who cut off his legs and his arms. The people say that 
during shamanistic performances the children are not allowed to go outside; 
further that those who do go out at such times generally die. Even an adult 
was once killed by a shaman for this reason. The people say too that Uloqsaq 
and another shaman, when holding a séance, forbade the children to go out for 
fear that they might die. Moreover, the people say that Ulogsag drew worms 
and bones out of some persons who were ill. I was told other stories, but some 
of them I have not narrated. It is finished.t 


TRADITIONS RECORDED IN ENGLISH 
A. BIRD AND ANIMAL STORIES 


14. THE SEPARATION OF THE RED AND WHITE FOXES 
(Told by Fred, an Eskimo of Nome, Alaska) 


The red fox and the white fox were living together. The red fox set hooks 
through holes in the ice and caught a number of tomcod, which they ate frozen 
in the evening. The white fox said, ‘“I’ll make some hooks too and set them; 
perhaps I shall get some tomcod.”’ So he spent the next day in making hooks. 
Early the following morning he went out on to the ice, dug some holes, and 
set his hooks. All the morning he kept examining his hooks, but he caught not 
a single fish. In the afternoon he noticed something out on the ice—something 
strange. ‘‘What is it?” he said; “It certainly was not there before. What 
can it be? Isita block of ice? Or perhaps a seal or a walrus?”’ He went towards 
the object. ‘What is it? I can’t make it out yet;” and he went a little nearer, 
and again nearer still. Then he saw that it was a great walrus lying asleep on 
the ice. ‘What shall I do? How am Ito killit? I have no weapon, not even a 
stick. Suppose I run back home and get something. But then it may be gone 
before I come back. I don’t know how it lives, what it feeds on. No, I had 
better go back home.” So the white fox returned home empty-handed. The 
red fox was vexed, and said to himself, “What is the use of living with this 
fellow; he never catches anything.’”’ So in the morning the red fox ran away 
to the mountains and the two have lived apart ever since. 


15. Tus Rep Fox’s ADVENTURES 


(Told by Mike, an Eskimo of South Head, Siberia, who married a Mackenzie 
river woman and lived for many years at Herschel island) 


A wolf and a fox were once together. They had no food, so they decided 
to fish through a crack in the ice of a lake. The fox told the wolf to let his tail 
down through the crack into the water. The wolf did so, and the fox covered 
it all round with snow, telling the wolf to stay there even if his tail should hurt a 
little, for soon he would catch a big fish. The fox then went away. Soon the 
wolf’s tail froze and he was unable to pull it out, so in despair he bit it off and 
started out to follow the fox, intending to punish him for his treachery. But the 
fox, seeing the wolf coming, covered his eyes with some leaves as though he were 
snow-blind. When the wolf came up he said, “Why did you tell me to do that?” 
The fox blinked up and replied, ““‘What do you mean? It must have been some 


1 For this man Ulogsaq see Vol. XII of this series, ‘The Life of the Copper Eskimos,” p. 197, et seq. 
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other fox, nut I; you see I am snow-blind.”” So the wolf went away. Then the 
fox dropped the leaves and set out to look for food. He came upon a moose and 
said to him, “I know where there is plenty of food. Come with me and I will 
show you. The wolf is there already.’ The fox led the moose down a steep 
cliff where his victim, having no claws to hold on by, slipped and fell to the 
bottom, and was killed. The fox lived on the carcase until it was all consumed, 
then set out again on his wanderings. He met a brown bear limping, and asked, 
‘What is the matter with you?” The brown bear replied, ‘Some men shot two 
arrows into me.” ‘Oh,” said the fox, “I’ll soon make you well.” So he kindled 
a fire and told the brown bear to lie down. Then he heated on the fire a long 
flat stone with sharp edges, and, taking it up with two other stones, pressed it 
into the wound. The bear howled with the pain, but the fox told him to lie 
still and not to mind, for soon he would be cured. Again he heated the stone, 
and this time he pressed it deeper into the wound until the inside of the bear 
was all burnt up and the animal killed. The fox then ate the carcase. 


16. THe Rep Fox’s ADVENTURES 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen, an Eskimo woman of Cape Prince of Wales) 


One summer a red fox left her young ones at home and sallied forth in 
search of food. She met a black bear on the tundra and greeted him with ‘““How 
do you do, cousin.”’ The bear returned the greeting and said, “I’m hungry.” 
“So am I,” said the fox. ‘‘Let’s go and look for something; I’ll go this way and 
you go that.’’ “Oh, I only frighten the ptarmigan,” the bear said; “When 
I try to catch them they just fly up.” ‘Ptarmigan are easy enough to kill,” 
returned the fox, ‘It’s men that I am afraid of.” “I am not afraid of men,” 
the bear said, “But I can’t catch ptarmigan.” ‘‘Well,’”’ the fox said, ‘‘I’ll get 
you some ptarmigan quickly enough; you just wait here.”’ So the bear waited, 
and soon the fox came back with some ptarmigan. The bear was very grateful 
and said, ‘“Thank you, thank you, fox;’”? and when he had eaten them he said: 
“You were very good, you brought me some ptarmigan; now I’ll go and bring 
you aman. You wait for me here.’ So the fox waited and waited, and after 
a long time the bear returned. But he brought no man with him; instead he 
was staggering as he walked, and the blood was dripping on to the ground, for 
the man had shot him in the side with an arrow and the shaft had broken off, 
leaving the head in the wound. The fox said, ‘“‘Alas, my cousin! This is terrible. 
However, I’ll soon make you well.’”’ Then she made a fire, heated some stones 
in it and said to the bear: ‘‘Lie down here and stretch your legs out. If I hurt 
you, don’t flinch; if you do you will kill yourself, for I shall not be able to ex- 
tract the arrow.’’ The bear lay down and the fox pressed the red-hot stones 
into its flank, deeper and deeper the more the bear squirmed and groaned. 
Presently the groans ceased—the bear was dead. Then the fox danced round 
and round on her hind legs, gleefully exclaiming: ‘What a clever person I am; 
now I have plenty of food.” She never returned to her young but stayed all 
the summer in this place, living on the bear. Winter came round and she was 
short of food again, for the whole of the bear had been eaten up except the bones, 
which she gathered together into a heap. A wolf came along,.and the fox went 
to meet him. ‘How are you, cousin?” she said; and they shook hands. The 
wolf said “I’m hungry.” “Are you?” replied the fox. “I'll show you how to 
get something to eat. You see’ that river down there.’”’ There was a river 
near by partly frozen over. Here and there were holes in the ice and pools of 
water on the surface. ‘Go down there,” the fox continued, “And catch some 
salmon. J’ll make you hooks. All you have to do is to sit beside a hole and 
lower your hook into the water. You must sit quite still all day until the sun 
is about to set; then pull up your hooks; there will be plenty of salmon on 
them. Believe me, I’ve done it often myself.” Well, the wolf sat down beside 
a hole in the ice and waited. Meanwhile the fox went off—she was going to 
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look for food ashore, she said, but in reality she hid behind a mound and watched. 
All day the wolf sat there, patiently waiting. Now the sun was low in the west; 
with a quick jerk he pulled up his hooks—there was nothing on them. He was 
boiling over with rage. ‘That, fox has been fooling me,” he said. “I’ll follow 
her and eat her.” He tried to stand up, but his tail was frozen to the ice. He 
tugged and tugged, and at last with a desperate wrench he broke loose, but he 
left his tail behind. He looked for the fox’s trail and followed her over the 
tundra, mad with pain and anger, and with blood pouring from the roots of his 
tail. The fox fled and hid in a hole ina bank. After a time the wolf approached. 
“Come out,” he said, ‘I’m going to eat you.” ‘“What’s the matter,” said the fox, 
peering out with her head on one side and with one eye closed; ‘I never saw 
you before. What do you want?” ‘You fooled me today down on the ice and 
made me lose my tail. Now I’m going to eat you.” “I don’t know anything 
about it,’ replied the fox, emerging from her hole; “You see that fox away 
over there; that must be the one. I heard some steps a little while ago outside 
my hole.” ‘Thank you,” said the wolf, “I’ll soon catch her;” and he set off 
again, the fox watching him. Soon he stumbled and fell, and a few moments 
afterwards lay dead, for he had drained all the blood in his body. The fox 
sprang up and danced around, exclaiming, ‘“How clever I am.’”’ That winter 
she lived on the carcase of the wolf, and when it was finished she piled the bones 
into a heap and went away. 

Summer came round and the fox again wandered about in search of food. 
One day she saw an enormous black bear, bigger than any she had ever seen. 
She was in a bad temper and called to the fox, ‘“Do you know anything about 
my son?” ‘No,’ said the fox, ‘I don’t know anything about him.” “He left 
home last summer,” said the bear, ‘‘To go and look for caribou, and he never 
came back. I have found his bones on the hill-side.” ‘I don’t know anything 
about it,’ answered the fox; ‘I never saw him. Come and show me where the 
bones are.” So the two went along together and came to the place where the 
fox had killed the bear and piled the bones together. Here the mother began 
to weep. The fox was very sympathetic, but said at last. ‘‘Well, weeping won’t 
mend matters. I think I know who killed him. You wait here a little while.” 
So the fox went away and climbed a low ridge; looking down on the other side, 
she saw a great brown bear. Then she ran back quickly to the -black bear and 
said, ‘“‘There’s a big brown bear over there. I think he killed yourson. Goand 
fight him. He is very big and strong, but I’ll help you.” So the black bear 
went to fight the brown bear. Both were very strong and the fight lasted a long 
time. The fox jumped around pretending to take part in it, but cunningly did 
nothing save get herself covered all over with blood. At last the black bear 
was victorious, and her adversary lay dead on the ground. Then she turned to 
the fox and said, ‘Thank you, my son.1. You have been very kind. You shall 
have all this meat as a reward. I am very tired myself and don’t want any of 
it; you can have it all.’’ She turned to go away but fell dead also. The fox 
danced triumphantly and ate them both. 


17. THE Mice 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 
The great mouse gidyaiywit received an invitation from the small species 


uyyunag to go and celebrate a dance together. But when gidyatywt stood up 
to dance wyyunag sang: " 


qidyatywt aya qutat thyniliynn aya hat 
“ndyaiywt his teeth are black.” 


1 The bear called the fox ‘“‘son” because it was very grateful to it for the help it had apparently given, such help 
as might be expected from a son—=so, at least, the narrator thought. 


Cf. Jochelson, pp. 37, 376; Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXVIII, p. 256. 
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qid-yaryust was overwhelmed with shame and burst into tears, saying haya 
haya haya haya. Then crying: 


tamautoiupkun tainoyovalukpaya 
“After inviting me to a feast it treats me thus,” 


he fled from the dance-house. 


18. Tur SNowy OwL AND THE SNOw BUNTING 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 
The snow-bunting (dy.ganccug) had lost her mate; he had gone out one 


day without his bow and coat and never returned. The little wife went to look 
for him crying: 


ceyeyeye ceye Seyeyeye seye ; 

ceyeyeye ceye Seyeyeye seye (her weeping) 

tamdrayhan cetkur Here is your arrow 

tamdray\an aiyupkat Here is your bow 

tamdrayhan dtiyat Here is your coat 
An owl called to her: ; 

waya waya u’thyuya Me, me, marry me ; 

ugpit® qayani nekcaiyuktuya On the willow tops I wait to take you. 
But the snow-bunting answered: 

wehyiamepin Do you want to marry? 

cuyoqtumiutin Your forehead is too big. 

qyagtumiutin Your back is too big. 

iyegpin qavk tevkik Your eyes are red—their edges. 
The owl retorted: . 

qeyag kidra mekydirog Your nose is too small. 


And screeching pig pig pig it flew away. 
Cf. No, 42. 


19. Tue SQUIRREL AND THE Loon 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


A squirrel (tcckerck) returning home with some grubs one evening found a 
red-throated loon (gagdcuk) blocking the entrance to its hole. Inside were four 
young squirrels, but the bird could not enter because the hole was too small. 
It said to the squirrel, ‘“You can’t go in; I am standing at the entrance and 
blocking it.”” “Open out your tail a little,” the squirrel replied, ‘““And close 
your eyes.” The loon spread out its tail a very little and half-closed its eyes so 
that it could still see what the squirrel would do. ‘Open your tail a little more,” 
said the squirrel, ‘‘And shut your eyes tight.” The loon did not move, but 
opened out its tail a very little more and closed its eyes tight. The squirrel 
made a quick dive for its burrow, but the loon managed to snap off the tip of 
its tail. The poor creature lay down amidst her children feeling very sick; 
it was afraid it would die if it did not recover its tail, so it sent its oldest child 
to the door to beg the loon to return it. The little one found the loon still stand- 
ing there and said, a-kamayog pavysylua navd tiwywia “Mother says, give her 
back the tip of her tail.’’ The loon sniffed scornfully and replied: ‘Tell your 
mother to come and get it herself.”” So the little one went back and told its 
mother. It sent the second child out, and the third, with the same result. Then 
it told its youngest to wrap some stones inside a little blubber and smear some 
blood on the outside and take that out to the loon. The young squirrel went 
ct and said to the bird: ‘Mother says, give her back the tip of her tail; here 
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is a piece of meat in exchange.’ The loon without hesitation handed over the 
tail and greedily swallowed the lure. It tried to fly away, but could not. Then. 
it wept, saying, témaktotitka, “I broke my jaw in swallowing it;’’ and it lay dowr 
and died. The little squirrels danced on its body. 


Cf. No. 43, 


20. Tur RavEN AND THE Loon 
(Told by Unalina, a Mackenzie river Eskimo woman) 


Long ago the raven and the yellow-billed loon met and conversed together. 
They agreed to make each other look beautiful, and the raven began on the loon. 
He marked him all over with black dots, drew the lines on his body and painted 
the bill yellow. When he had finished the loon began on the raven, and as a 
preliminary painted him black all over. But before he could proceed any 
further a man came along and frightened them both away, so the raven was 
never finished and has remained black to this day. 


Cf. No. 45. 


B. MAN AND THE ANIMAL WORLD 


21. THE Carispou’s SPELL 
(Told by Fred, an Eskimo of Nome, Alaska) 


There once lived a man, his wife, and their only son. The man and the 
boy spent their days in hunting caribou; in their neighbourhood all the caribou 
were very large. One day the boy saw an exceptionally large one, and eagerly 
set out after it. The caribou fled, but presently turned round and allowed the 
boy to approach. Just as he was about to shoot his arrow, however, it pushed 
back the hood from its face and said, ‘‘Don’t shoot me; go and look for other 
caribou; you will soon find plenty of big ones.”” But the boy said, ‘No, it’s 
youl want. You are a fine big one.” “No,” said the caribou, ‘‘Don’t shoot me; 
if you do you-will never return home.” “I don’t care,’ replied the boy, “I am 
going to shoot you;” and he shot and killed it. After he had skinned it and 
gathered up the meat he started off home. Suddenly it became so dark that he 
was quite unable to see his way. ‘‘How is this,’’ he said, “It is all dark. Shall 
I ever find the road home? Perhaps I can feel my way along.” So he groped 
along, sometimes knocking against sharp rocks, sometimes plunging into water. 
Soon he grew very tired and hungry and thirsty. He lapped up water with his 
hand and tried to drink it—it tasted like blood. He staggered on, growing more 
and more weary at every step. ‘‘Alas!’’ he said, ‘It is no use. I shall never 
reach home now. I shall never see father and mother again. I had better kill 
myself.” So he took a sharp rock and tried to cut his throat, his face, his body 
and his limbs, but he only succeeded in gashing himself without inflicting any 
fatal injury. He took another rock, and another, but it was all in vain. He 
struggled on in the darkness, growing thinner and thinner till at last his limbs 
wasted away and he died. 


22. THe Biack Brar’s SPELL 
(Told by Fred, an Eskimo of Nome, Alaska) 


Long ago, near Cape Prince of Wales, there lived a woman and her young 
son, all alone. Often they were starving, for there was no man to hunt for them. 
Sometimes the woman would say to her son: “Are you hungry?” and when 
he replied ‘‘Yes,”’ she would give him a small piece of seal meat. In time the boy 
grew bigger and stronger. One day he said, “To-morrow I shall go and look 
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for game; perhaps I shall find something.” But his mother said, ‘Don’t go. 
You are only a little boy yet. You may meet a white bear or a black bear 
and never come home any more.” “No,” said the boy, “I shall be all right; I 
shall come back safely. I may find something, perhaps a caribou.” That night 
he hardly slept for thinking of his journey on the morrow. Long before dawn 
he started out and wandered about all day, but saw nothing. At last he came 
to a great wall of rock where something lurked in the shadow. ‘What is it?” 
hesaid. “Isit a black bear, or perhaps a white one? I’ll crawl up close and see.” 
He felt somewhat afraid, but nevertheless he crept a little nearer. At last it 
was in plain view—a black bear. Every now and then it raised its head and 
looked around, and then the boy. dropped his head and hugged the ground. 
He was terribly frightened, so frightened that he could not stir from the spot. 
“Alas,” he said to himself, “It is all over now. I shall never go back home to 
mother again.”’ Presently the bear saw him, and slowly rising to its feet shamb- 
led towards him. “It’s all over now,” the boy said to himself; “It’s going to 
eat me.’”’ As the bear drew near he looked up at it and slowly stood up, waiting. 
But the bear said, “Speak, boy, what is it you come for?” and the boy answered, 
“T came out to look for game. Mother told me not to come. ‘You may meet a 
white bear,’ she said, ‘or a black one, and it will eat you and you will never come 
home again.’” But the bear said, “Don’t be frightened; I am not going to 
eat you. I am going to tell you something. When you kill any game, caribou 
or seal or whatever it may be, and are cutting it up, throw some small pieces 
on one side for me—I may be hungry. I am your father. If you don’t you will 
never return home.’ The boy said, ‘All right.’”’ He was terribly frightened 
and ran all the way home. He panted hard as he entered the house, and his 
mother, noticing it, asked “What is the matter? What have you seen?” ‘“Noth- 
ing,” said the boy, ‘I walked about all day and saw nothing.” “Oh, but you 
are panting,” she said, “I think you must have seen something.” ‘‘No,” he — 
replied. “I saw nothing. I was afraid it would get dark and I should not be 
able to find my way home, sol ran. I did not see anything at all.’’ However, 
he was very tired and soon went to bed and fell asleep. His mother was troubled 
and unable to sleep, but lay and watched him all night with her eyes half-open. 
The next day the boy went out hunting again. As he was leaving his mother 
said, ‘Don’t go hunting; you are only a little boy yet and may never come back 
again. Wait until you are bigger.”’ But the boy said, ‘“‘Oh I shall come back 
all right.’””’ So he went away and came upon a large caribou, which he shot and 
skinned. A few small pieces of meat he threw aside; the rest he packed in his 
shirt and returned home. His mother was delighted; ‘‘Well done,’ she said, 
“Well done.” They had a good meal that evening, and went to bed satisfied. 
Another day the boy saw a bearded seal near the shore. He speared it, threw 
aside some of the meat and dragged the rest home. ‘‘Well done, my son,” his 
mother said, ““Well done. We shan’t be hungry now.” So they lived happily, 
and the boy became a yourg man. Ove day he did not go out as usual. His 
mother said to him, ‘‘What is the matter? Are you sick, that you do not go 
out?” “No,” he said, “It’s merely that I don’t want to go today.” ‘Are you 
ssure it’s not because you are feeling unwell and weak, and are afraid you will 
never reach home again?” ‘‘No,” he said, ‘I don’t want to go. Do you want 
‘me to go away and get lost and never come back?” ‘No, that is not the reason,” 
‘she said, “I thought that perhaps you were sick.”’ So the boy stayed at home 
that day, and ate and slept, ate and slept, until it was time to go to bed. The 
next day he went out and shot a caribou, but he forgot to throw away any small 
pieces of meat when he cut it up. Hardly had he started back home when it 
suddenly became dark and he could not see his way. ‘‘How is this?” he said. 
“Tt was easy enough to get back home before in the one day. Now it seems as 
though I shall have to sleep out here and shall not reach home until tomorrow.” 
But neither did he reach home the next day, nor the next, but went on walking 
and walking until he died. 
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23. THE Duck WIFE 
(Told by Fred, an Eskimo of Nome, Alaska) 


Long ago, near Tapgag (Cape Prince of Wales), there lived a man, his wife, 
and one son, a youth. The woman constantly urged her son to go and find a 
wife for himself, but the youth refused, saying that he did not want a wife. 
“Nay,” said his mother, ‘I am growing old, and shall soon be unable to dress 
the game that you kill. You had better find a young wife who can help me.” 
However, the youth refused; later, he said, he might look for a wife, but for 
the present he was quite content without one. Then one day he went off in his 
kayak to look for ducks and other game. All day he paddled up the river, but 
he saw nothing. When night came he made a rough shelter for himself among the 
willows that fringed the bank and lay down. But he felt a little nervous and 
did not sleep very well, so before daylight he rose, ate a little seal meat that he 
had with him, and set out again up the river. All that morning he paddled 
along without seeing any signs of game. Dense willows lined the river bank 
on one side, but on the other there were short stretches of beach. In the after- 
noon the youth turned his kayak towards the more open bank and went ashore 
to examine the country ahead, for it was all strange to him. He took the kayak 
out of the water, turned it on its side, and propped it against a stake, intending 
to return after a while. He pondered a moment as to which way to go, then 
started off inland. Evening was drawing near when suddenly he noticed a 
number of girls playing hide and seek (imutag); strangely enough, they wore 
‘no clothes. He crept near to watch them. “I never saw girls like this before,” 
he said to himself, and crept closer and closer until he had a good view of them. 
There was one he particularly admired; she was more beautiful than the rest; 
but how was he to seize her and carry her off? ‘Here is a fine place for you to 
hide,” he thought. ‘Come over this way.” Even as he thought thus, she began 
to run towards him. He concealed himself cautiously behind a bush, and when 
the girl approached, sprang out and seized her. ‘‘Let me go,” she said. ‘Let 
me go.” “No,” he answered, ‘“You are my wife now.” “Let me go. I’m cold.” 
“No, no, I’ll give you a skin shirt and you won’t be cold any more.” “I don’t 
want it,’ she said; ‘I never saw one like that before. I don’t want it.” How- 
ever, he took her away to the place where his kayak was lying. ‘I’m hungry,” 
the youth said, and she answered, “So am I.” ‘Well,” he continued, “T’ll give 
you some seal meat.”’ “I don’t know that kind of food,” she said; “I don’t. 
want any.” “Why, it’s good food; it’s what I eat all the time at home,”’ Never- 
theless she hardly touched it. By this time it was dark, so they slept there that. 
night. The next morning he put his wife inside the kayak and started off home. 
All that day they travelled, and at sunset they slept on the bank again; the 
following day they reached his home. 

Meanwhile his mother had been anxiously watching for his return, but when 
several days passed and still he did not appear, she lost hope and began to 
weep. ‘Alas! I shall never see him again,” she mourned. Still she kept going 
outside to look, and at last saw him paddling down the river in his kayak. 
Presently she caught sight of the girl in the bottom of the canoe. “Why, he’s 
bringing a wife back with him; well done, my son, well done.’ At last the 
kayak put in to the beach and the old woman went down to greet them. ‘You 
have found a wife at last,’ she said. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I found one.”’ “Well, 
I expect she’s hungry,” his mother said; ‘‘There is some seal meat and caribou 
meat in the house. Let her come in and eat.’’ So the young man turned to his 
wife and said, ‘‘Go inside and have something to eat.” ‘‘No,” she said; “I 
don’t want that kind of food,” and she ate but little of it. But when all was. 
quiet and the rest had gone to bed she gathered a lot of grass and ate that, and. 
so appeased her hunger. 
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The days passed quietly; the young man went out hunting, while his wife 
stayed at home and made his mittens and boots and whatever other clothes 
he needed. In time she bore him a son and later a daughter, but still she con- 
tinued to eat grass as before. One day the old woman said to her: ‘What kind 
of girl are you that you are always eating grass? Are you a duck?” Then the 
girl was very angry; she went inside, weeping, dressed her two children, and 
went out again with them. Her husband was away hunting on the ice. When 
he came home in the evening he looked round for his wife, but could not see her 
anywhere. ‘Father, mother,’ he said, ‘“‘Where is my wife?” “I don’t know,” 
the old woman arswered. ‘This afternoon she came inside, dressed the two 
shildren, and went out again. Perhaps she has run away.” The youth was 
vexed with his mother and said, “‘What did you say to make her run away? 
{ shan’t stay with you any longer.” The old woman began to weep bitterly, 
wut all in vain; in the morning the young man went to look for his wife. He 
found her tracks and followed them day after day. One evening he came to 
a rude shelter. ‘‘Ah,’’ he thought, ‘‘This is where my wife slept last night. J’ll 
sleep here too, and in the morning I’ll overtake her.’’ So he rose early the 
next morning and hurried forward, hoping to come up with her very soon; but 
when night came there was still no sign of her. Another evening, just when 
darkness was drawing on, he discovered the ashes of his wife’s fire, and they 
were still warm. He lay down beside them, but could sleep very little for think- 
ing of how he should overtake her on the morrow. Again he rose early and 
pressed forward, but suddenly, looking at her tracks, he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, one 
of her feet is webbed like a duck’s! Perhaps I shall never find her now;’” nor 
indeed did he come up with her that day. Still he continued to follow her tracks 
day after day. Once he found the remains of a fire she had kindled, and this 
time the ashes were very hot, but still there was no sign of the girl herself. The 
next evening though he saw a house in the distance, and hurried towards it, 
thinking to find his wife there. As he drew near a man called out from within 
tiayayaya (lit. “Some one has reached me,” 7.e. Hallo”). ‘U, u,” the youth 
replied; ‘‘Where is my wife?” ‘How should I know?” the man answered; 
“TI know nothing of your wife.”’ ‘“O yes, you do,” the young man answered. 
“Tell me where she is and J’ll make you a present.’”’ “What will you give me?” 
he said. ‘“T’ll give you an axe.” “All right,”’ the man answered; “‘I’ll tell you. 
Your wife was here last night, but she went away again this morning; she’s a 
long way off now.” ‘Never mind,” the youth said; “‘I’ll find her.” ‘Well, 
stay here tonight and in the morning I’ll show you which way she went.”’ So 
the youth slept with him that night. In the morning the man said, ‘This is 
the way she went; but she is a long way off now and you are tired; you had 
better give up the pursuit.” ‘No, I’m never tired,” the young man said: “I'll 
soon catch up with her,’ and he gave the man nis axe and went on. Day after 
day he travelled along until he came to another house. A man inside called 
out tiayayaya, and the youth answered ‘U, u, where is my wife?” ‘I don’t 
know anything about your wife; what are you talking about?’ “Yes, you 
know all right. I'll make you a present if you tell me.” “What will you give 
me?” “T’ll give you a pair of sealskin trousers.” ‘‘Well, your wife was here 
last night but she went away again this morning. She had two children with 
her, a boy and a girl.” ‘Yes, that was she; tomorrow I’ll overtake her.’”’ All 
the next day he hurried along and in the evening he came to a third house. 
This time he offered a skin coat. “Yes, his wife was there yesterday, but had 
gone on that morning.” He slept at the house that night. Early the following 
morning the man said, “This is the way that your wife went. Very soon you 
will come to a big lake. But you are worn out; perhaps you will die on the 
trail. Better give up the chase.” ‘No, no, I’m not tired. I'll overtake her 
soon;” and away he went. Presently he came to a great lake. ‘Alas!’ he said, 
“How am I to cross. I have no skin boots, no kayak, no axe. I shall never 
catch her now. I may as well lie down and die.”’ So he lay on the edge of the lake 
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and fell asleep. He was awakened by something tugging at his leg, and looking 
down he saw a red fox. He sat up. The fox pulled back its hood, changed into 
a man, and said, ‘Where have you come from?” “Oh, I have come from a long 
way off in pursuit of my wife. Now I have reached this lake and cannot get 
across; I shall never find her now.’”’ But the fox said, ‘“You see that big mountain 
on the other side; you must climb that. There will be dead Eskimos lying all 
about the path, but you must take no notice of them; you must keep on and on 
and on, however tired you are. If you stop only once you will surely die, and 
never see your wife again. Never mind the dead bodies, keep on going until 
you reach the top. Then when you get there you will see down below a large 
village containing many people. One house will be bigger than the rest; that 
is where your wife lives. Around it there will be plenty of reindeer, and inside 
abundance of everything that you can wish. Your boy you will find as tall as 
yourself, and your little girl has grown too. Now sit on my back and close 
your eyes; don’t look, but just hold on tight.” So the young man climbed on 
to the fox’s back, closed his eyes, and the fox started off. Presently it stopped— 
the lake was far behind them and they were at the foot of the mountain. Here 
the young man alighted, and the fox said dlienamiuk (‘We are both glad,” 
t.e. “Goodbye”’). “Goodbye,” said the youth. ‘Some day I’ll requite you 
with a piece of caribou meat or something.” ‘Very well,” said the fox, “Only 
remember, don’t stop until you get to the top, however tired you may be.” — 

So the young man set out to climb the mountain. All day he walked, never 
turning to right or left, never heeding the dead bodies with which his path was 
strewn. No darkness came to obscure the way now, but his legs began to ache 
long before the top was in sight. Still he struggled on. Once he stumbled and 
almost fell, so terrible was the aching in his limbs, but looking up he saw the 
summit just a little way beyond, and with one last effort he managed to gain it. 
Slowly he recovered and looked around him. There below was the village, as 
the fox had told him; and there was the big house with the reindeer near by. 
Hurriedly he descended and approached the houses. But now two men came 
from the big house directly towards him. ‘What does this mean?” he said to 
himself; ‘‘What do they want?’ He searched about, found a stout willow 
stick and hid behind a bush. The men came close up and were passing by 
when he sprang out and smote them one after the other on the back of the neck 
and slew them. Quickly he dug a hole in the ground and buried them, then 
hurried on to the big house. In the passage he stopped to brush the snow off 
his clothes and boots. Suddenly the door opened and a boy came out, said 
tiayayaya and quickly went inside again, calling out “Mother, father is here.” 
But the young woman within laughed at him. The boy went outside again and 
the young man said to him, “‘Boy, give me some water, I’m thirsty; tell your 
mother to bring it out.’ So the boy went inside and told his mother that his 
father wanted her to take him out some water. Still she did not believe, but 
said, “What are you talking about, my son? Your father is a long way from 
here. Your father’s mother was a bad woman, so we left them;” and she refused 
to go out. Then her husband went inside himself and found ‘another man 
sitting on the sleeping platform. ‘‘What are you doing here?” the young man 
said; “She is my wife, not your’s.” The other man was afraid and said never a 
word, but presently took his mittens and coat and departed. Then the young 
man turned to his wife and said, ‘“How the boy has grown, and the girl too.” 
But his wife answered, ‘““You are not my husband. He is far far away and can 
never come here.” ‘“O, but I have come. Iam he. You know the river beside 
the house. I followed you up the river and walked day after day, never stopping 
until I reached here.”’? ‘‘No Eskimos ever come here,” she rejoined. ‘This is 
my country, the ducks’ country. I think you must be some other man, not my 
husband.” ‘Do you remember the big mountain on this side of the lake? I 
climbed right up that mountain, never stopping once. My legs ached, my body 
ached, often I nearly stopped, often nearly dropped down, but I was afraid I 
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should die if I did, and should never reach the top, so I kept on and on, and at 
last I reached it.” Now at last his wife believed him. Her old mother said to her: 
“Perhaps your husband is hungry and would like something to eat.’”’ So his 
wife went outside and brought in some food—berries and a few small fish, for, 
being ducks, they had no seal or caribou meat. Her husband was not used to 
this kind of food and ate but little, but when his wife’s mother asked him if he 
had finished he said, ‘Yes, I have eaten plenty.”” Then they settled down to talk 
and his wife’s father said to him: “You know, in your country there is an 
abundance of everything; plenty of caribou, plenty of seals, plenty of white 
fish, plenty of white ducks, plenty of willows, plenty of wind; sometimes it is 
very hot, sometimes very cold; everything is in abundance.” The young man 
said, “Yes, that is so.’’ And the old man continued, ‘Well, how long do you 
expect to stay here?’ “I don’t know,’”’ answered the young man. The old man 
went on talking and said, ‘‘Sometimes strange people come here to attack us, so 
we have to keep watch.” 

The young man settled down with his wife and her people. One day a 
villager went outside, and, looking around as usual, saw a dark cloud like smoke 
coming down from the mountain. He watched it come nearer and nearer until 
at last he could distinguish what it was—a host of duck Eskimos. The vil- 
lagers turned out to oppose them, and a great battle ensued. The young man 
—the only real man amongst them all—looked round for a weapon with which 
to help his wife’s people. He found a stick and laid about him mightily, slaying 
the enemy by hundreds. All day he pursued them ruthlessly, and ceased at 
night only because he was tired out. Some of the slain he took home with him, 
and said to his old mother-in-law: “Cook some of these ducks for me. I’ve 
been hungry for ever so long.”’ But the old woman said: ‘‘No, no, we don’t 
eat that kind of meat; I don’t want to cook them.” ‘Well, but I like them,” 
he rejoined. ‘‘Well then, I’ll cook them outside away from the house,’ said 
the old woman. So she cooked them outside, and the young man went outside 
and ate them. ‘“They were fine,’ he said when he came in again, “I had an 
excellent meal from them and am not hungry any more.” 

He stayed in that place for some time longer, and his wife bore him another 
son. Then he said, ‘I shall return to my home again. My wife and her baby, 
they shall come with me, but the boy and the girl shall stay here.’’ His parents- 
in-law asked: “When will you be coming back again?” “I don’t know,’ he 
said; ‘‘Perhaps we shall never come back at all. It is a very long way.’ So 
he departed with his wife and baby. 


Cf. No. 64. 


24. Tue Loon’s BRIDES 
(Told by Fred, an Eskimo of Nome, Alaska) 


_ Long ago there lived at Tapgag a man, his wife, and their one daughter, a 
girl of marriageable years. Her parents often urged her to take a husband, 
and there were indeed many youths who sought her hand; but always she 
declined, saying that she did not want a husband, but was well content to live 
as she was. One day there came to the village two yourg men dressed in fine fur 
clothes. The girl was outside at the time playing ball with the other women. 
The young men approached her and said “Hallo” (téayayaya). The girl ans- 
wered, ‘Hallo. Will you go inside?’ They entered the house and greeted her 
parents. The mother brought out some seal meat ard whitefish and began to 
prepare a meal for them, while her husband questioned them as to whence 
they came. But they merely arswered ‘“O, our country is a long way from 
here; we do not know how you would name it.’ They ate a hearty meal, 
although one of them could not take his eyes off the girl, so greatly did he admire 
her. A little later he said to his companion, ‘I’m going to have her for my wife.” 
But the other said, ‘‘No, I am,” and a dispute arose between them. At last 
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the father said, “Well, my daughter can’t marry both of you;” so they stopped 
arguing for a time. When it was bed-time the girl slept over on one side of the 
house and the two youths on the other, with the father and mother between 
them. Hardly had they lain down when the youths renewed their dispute. 
“I’m going to make her my wife very soon,” said one. ‘No, you’re not. I 
am,’’ retorted the other. The father told them to be quiet and go to sleep, but 
every now and then the dispute would break out afresh. In the morning, after 
breakfast, the boys and girls played football on the beach, and the two youths 
joined them. During the game one of the youths took a fancy to another girl 
who was playing, and said to her, “Come here.” ‘What do you want?” she 
replied. “I want to talk to you. Come over here.” ‘Well, what is it you 
want?’ ‘Tell me, where is your father’s house?” ‘There it is up on the hill.” 
“Well, I’m going up there by and by.” ‘All right,’’ replied the girl. So for 
the remainder of the time that they stayed in the village, one youth lived in 
one house and one in the other. One night one of the girls woke up and fancied 
that she saw something like a black-throated loon (gaqayuayuk), but, as it 
disappeared almost immediately, she thought she must have been mistaken 
and went to sleep again. After a few days the youths decided to return home, 
so after breakfast one morning they set out, taking their brides with them. 
They walked all the morning without stopping, but in the afternoon the girls 
became very tired. Their husbands said, ‘‘Sit on our backs and close your eyes; 
mind you don’t look, but hold on tight.””. So the girls mounted on their husbands’ 
backs, closed their eyes, and gripped tight. Immediately they heard a noise like 
the steady flapping of wings and felt themselves rising into the air. Soon they 
were told to alight, and, opening their eyes, they found themselves outside a 
small house; but when they went inside they were surprised to find nothing 
there. ‘‘Our husbands are no good,” they said to each other. ‘‘Here we are 
with nothing to eat, no skins to lie on, nothing at all.” All that night they were 
cold and hungry, and unable to sleep. In the morning the young men went out 
to hunt seals, as they said, and their wives had to stay at home with nothing 
to do except weep. They went outside to see if there was any place to which 
they could flee, but on three sides they were surrounded by the sea and on the 
fourth a steep mountain rendered escape impossible; so they went inside again 
and wept. At dark their husbands returned. ‘‘Here is some seal meat,’’ said 
one, throwing down some dung. ‘Cook that and eat.’’ The other threw down 
some rotten pieces of skin and told his wife that was for her to eat. The poor 
girls burst into tears, and said, ‘“‘We can’t eat that. We are not used to that 
kind of food; and again they had to go to bed hungry. The next day the 
youths went away again, leaving their wives at home. The girls heard a noise 
in the afternoon. Presently an old woman entered the house; her teeth, they 
noticed, were like a fox’s. ‘It’s a wicked shame,” she said, “For your husbands 
to treat you like this; they are not men, they are loons.’’ The poor girls began 
to cry bitterly. ‘How shall we escape? How can we get back to Tapqaq? 
There is no way out of here; we shall just die.’’ The old woman left them still 
weeping, and a few minutes later they saw a red fox running up the side of the 
mountain. At dark their husbands returned, bringing the same kind of food as 
before, which the girls again refused to eat. Escape was impossible; they died 
of starvation, and their husbards ate their bodies. 


25. THE Buack Brar’s FostER-cHILD 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen, an Eskimo of Cape Prince of Wales) 


In the neighbourhood of Teller there once lived a man and his four daughters, 
the eldest of whom was married and shortly expecting a child. It was summer, 
and the man told his daughters to go out and gather berries. They had gone 
some distance when heavy rain began to fall. The married woman said to her 
sisters, ‘Here is a bear’s cave; let us take shelter inside. If a bear comes we 
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can make a hole in the roof and escape. It may be the cave is not inhabited at 
all. On the other hand if we keep on we shall certainly get very wet and then 
our heavy clothes will soon tire us out. We had better stay here.” So they all 
went into the cave. Presently a black bear made its appearance. The women 
quickly cut a hole through the roof and climbed out—all except the eldest, who 
stuck half-way by reason of the child in her womb. Before her sisters could 
release her the bear had dragged her down and killed her. It ripped open her 
womb, took out the child, a fine boy, and laid it on a platform at the back of the 
cave. Then it lifted up the body of the mother, and laid it also at the back of 
the cave close to the baby. Meanwhile the other women had been watching 
through the hole in the roof, but when they saw this they ran home to tell their 
father. 

Time went on and the baby grew into a fine boy. The bear fed him on meat, 
squirrel, fox, caribou, and other kinds. Meanwhile the dead woman lay on the 
platform at the back of the cave; slowly the flesh rotted away and the bones fell 
to the floor. Summer came round and the boy wanted to go outside, for hitherto 
he had never left the cave. In winter Bruin covered him with the skins of 
foxes when he lay down to sleep; otherwise he ran about naked, for she did not 
know how to make clothes for him. So now when he said to her, “I want to go 
outside,” she answered, ‘Not today, my son. It is raining hard today; to- 
morrow you shall go out if you want to.” The next day was bright and sunny, 
and the boy began to run about outside; but the light hurt his eyes and the 
sun scorched his body so that he soon ran inside again. Bruin asked him how he 
liked it. “It was fine,” he said; ‘Only the light hurt my eyes and the sun was 
like a big fire and scorched me.” Soon he ran outside again, and this time he 
was able to stay out a little longer; so it continued until at last he was able to 
stay out all day. By and by he noticed Bruin bringing in dead caribou, wolves, 
and other game. ‘‘How do you kill them?” he asked. ‘Why,’ said Bruin, 
“T just run after them on all fours like this and seize them in my hands and 
break them; that’s all I do.’ One day when the boy was outside he saw a 
mouse, which he caught and killed exactly as Bruin had shown him. He took 
the body home and gave it to his foster-mother, who was delighted at his 
success. Another day he caught a squirrel, later a fox, then a wolf, and last of 
all a caribou. He was now a sturdy lad and a very skilful hunter. From time 
to time Bruin would bring home some black whale-skin which they both en- 
joyed very much. One day the boy said to her: ‘‘Do you like seal?” ‘‘Yes,” 
she said, “I do.’”’ ‘‘Well; I'll try and catch one.’”’ ‘No, don’t go down to the 
beach. You might fall into the water. You keep to the land. If I want black- 
skin or seal I’ll get it myself; keep to the land.’”’ However, the boy determined 
to go in spite of her, so the next day he started off inland as usual, but as soon as 
he was out of sight he circled round and went down to the beach. There he 
saw a huge stranded whale, from which he cut alarge piece of black skin and 
returned home. Bruin took the black-skin, but scolded him for disobeying her. 
“Don’t go down to the beach again,” she said, and he replied, ‘“‘Very well.” 
So he hunted on the land for a time until game became very scarce and difficult 
to catch. He was out looking for caribou one day and wandered about for a long 
time without seeing anything. Then he began to ponder over his foster-mother’s 
warning; ‘“‘Why doesn’t she want me to go down to the beach? I'll go and 
have a look whether she wants me to or not;’’ so down he went. This time he 
saw something moving near the whale. He crept near and saw a crowd of people 
like himself. This puzzled him, and he pondered over it all the way home. 
“T wonder what it all means. My mother is different from me; she has a long 
nose, big teeth, and great nails on her hands and feet, and her body is covered 
with hair; besides she walks on all fours, not upright as I do. And what is the 
meaning of those bones at the back of the house? They are like my bones, her’s 
are different. Perhaps she is not my mother after all; perhaps those bones 
belonged to my mother and Bruin killed her.” Jt was very late when he reached 
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home, and his foster-mother said to him: ‘“Where have you been? What makes 
you so late?’ But he merely answered, “I walked round all day and saw nothing 
at all. I think we have too many skins in the house. The animals smell them 
and won’t come near. I think we had better take them outside and burn them.” 
“Very well,” said Bruin; so they took the skins out and made a great fire. 
Then the boy said to Bruin, ‘“Mother, come and lie down here while I search 
your head.”” So Bruin lay down and the boy picked the lice out of her head. 
Soon she fell asleep and began to snore. The boy cautiously slipped her head 
off his lap and let it drop on to the ground. Bruin woke with a start, but the 
boy ran away laughing. After the skins were burnt the caribou came round 
again and he was able to secure plenty of game. He would catch every animal 
that was to be found in the neighbourhood; only the ducks and the ptarmigan 
he did not know how to catch. But one day he noticed some ptarmigan resting 
among the willows on the bank of a river. He crept up very quietly and when 
he was underneath sprang up and caught one by the tail. After that he caught 
many of them. 

Winter came, and they remained in the cave without venturing to stir 
abroad. In due season winter changed to spring, and spring gave place to 
summer; the boy, now grown into a hardy young man, resumed his hunting. 
He made up his mind to visit the beach again, but told his foster-mother that 
he was going after caribou. As he approached the whale, he saw a great number 
of people gathered round it exactly like those he had seen before, and he thought 
to himself: “Perhaps these are my people after all and Bruin is not my mother. 
She doesn’t want me to know my own people, and that is why she forbids me 
to come down here to the beach. I believe that was my real mother whose 
bones are lying in the back of the cave. Well, I’ll go down and talk to these 
people.’”’ So he descended to the beach and approached the group round the 
whale. They drew their knives when they saw the stranger, and were about to 
fall upon him and kill him when an old man suddenly cried ‘‘Stop,’”’ and checked 
their onslaught. ‘Long ago,” he told them, ‘“My eldest daughter went out one 
summer to gather berries and a black bear killed her. She was due to have a 
baby at the time and this youth greatly resembles her. Perhaps he is her son.” 
So they asked the youth where he came from. He said, ‘“My home is inland in 
a cave in the mountains. My mother Bruin lives there, but she is not at all 
like me; she has a long nose and big teeth and hair all over her body; on her 
hands and feet are great long nails. Perhaps she is not my mother, for in the 
back of the cave are some bones just like my bones.’”’ Then they were sure 
that he was their kinsman, and the old man told him who he was and how the 
bear had killed his mother. ‘Take this bow,” he said, ‘‘And kill her when you 
get back.’? The youth had never seen a bow before, and held it very gingerly 
in his hands. They showed him how to string it. He laid the arrow on the 
string, but was afraid and dropped it immediately. He tried again, bent the 
bow a little, and dropped it again. “‘T’ll kill her with my hands,” he said, “In 
the same way as I kill caribou.” “Better take the bow and arrow,” his grand- 
father said; ‘‘She is big and strong and may be too much for you.” So the 
youth tried once more and succeeded a little better. Before long he knew how 
to use it quite well. Then he went back to the cave, taking the bow and arrow 
with him and a small piece of black-skin as well. Bruin said, ‘‘Where have you 


been? Why are you so late in coming home?” ‘Oh, I wandered round and 
round and saw nothing, so I went down to the beach and have brought a piece 
of black-skin.”’ ‘Never do that again, my son. I warned you about it before. 


You might fall into the water.” However, they ate the black-skin. The next 
day the boy said, “I think we had better burn the skins again; there seems to 
be no game around, and it must be because they smell the skins.” “TI’ll go out 
and have a look myself,’ said Bruin; ‘Perhaps I shall find something.” “No, 
you stay at home, you are too old now to go hunting. Long ago, when I was 
very small you went out and got food for me; now I want to do the same for 
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you—I want to show my gratitude.” Bruin believed him and said, ‘‘Oh, very 
well, we’ll burn the skins.” So they carried them outside and made a great 
pile of them, and set them on fire. They burnt fiercely and the flames mounted 
into the sky. Then the youth said, “Come here and lie down while I search 
your head.’ So Bruin lay down with her head in his lap and he began to scratch 
it very gently. Soon she fell asleep and began to snore, whereupon the youth 
quietly slipped away and went to take up his bow and arrow, which he had 
hidden near the door. But before he could string it, Bruin woke up and saw him. 
Immediately she rushed at him, saying, “So you thought you could fool me as 
you did before? You have been visiting your people down on the beach. I 
killed your mother, and now I’m going to kill you too, and afterwards I'll eat 
you.”’ The youth ran round the fire with Bruin close on his heels. She was 
almost on top of him when he jumped right through the fire out to the other 
side. Bruin jumped too, but she fell into the midst of the flames and was burnt 
to death. 

After this the youth went to live with his grandfather, but he was un- 
accustomed to the smell and heat of an Eskimo house, and could never endure 
to stay indoors for any length of time; so soon afterwards he built a house of 
his own. One of his aunts made him a fine set of deerskin clothes, but he found 
them very uncomfortable, for he could not move his limbs freely in them. So 
she made him another set of thin clothes with very little hair on them. These 
were very stiff too, but he grew accustomed to them in time. He lived a long 
time after this and became a very famous hunter, but he never married. 


26. THe Carinou WoMAN 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


There once lived at Tapgqag a man and his wife who got on very badly 
together. He used to beat her continually and maltreat her in every way. At 
last she decided to run away to the mountains. One day her husband went 
hunting out on the ice. She waited until he was out of sight, then went inside, 
put on her best clothes and started out, carrying a little food on her back. She 
walked on and on, day after day, sleeping at night upon the ground. Winter 
was drawing near, and she found little to eat, only a few roots and berries. 
Gradually her strength failed her, and at last one day she sank down in the midst 
of a clump of grass, saying to herself, “I can’t go any farther; I may as well 
lie down here.’ But what was her surprise when the earth gave way beneath 
her; unconsciously she had lain on a door that opened on to the underground 
passage of a house. She hesitated a moment before entering, but thought, 
“Well, my husband would only have killed me if I had stayed at home; whoever 
it is that lives here can’t do any worse.” Inside she found abundance of every- 
thing, skins to sleep on, meat to eat, everything that could be desired. She was 
very faint and hungry, but was careful not to touch any of the food. After a 
time she heard someone outside, and a voice called down, ‘‘Who has broken in 
my door? Who is it inside there? If it is a man I shall kill him, but if it is a 
woman I shall let her live.” Then the man came in and found the woman 
sitting ina corner. ‘‘What are you sitting over there for?” hesaid. ‘‘Why don’t 
you take and eat something? You are thin and starved. Eat something.” 
So the woman took courage and ate. Then the man said to her ‘‘Where have you 
come from?” ‘From down by the sea,” she replied. ‘‘Well, stay here and cook 
and sew for me. - I’ll provide for you, and see that you have plenty of food and 
everything that you need; you’ll soon be fat and strong again.” So the woman 
stayed there and became his wife. 

In time she bcre him a son, and not long afterwards another. Her husband 
frequently warned her before he went out hunting that she was not to wander 
about outside, and if any visitors came she was not to take any notice of what 
they might say. One day an old woman came to the house while the man was 
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out, and sat and talked for a long time, but the wife paid no attention to her 
words. Finally she left, changing as she went into a red fox. The man asked 
his wife when he came home who had been visiting her, and she said, “It was 
an old woman who talked and talked for a long time, then, as I paid no attention 
to what she said, she went away.” ‘Remember never to listen to anyone who 
may come,” he answered. “I was married twice before and both my wives 
were lost through giving heed to the words of others.”” The old woman called 
again and again, but always with the same result. Then one day the man’s 
wife forgot what her husband had told her and listened to what the woman 
was saying to her. ‘Let me search your head,” the old woman said. ‘There 
is nothing in my hair,” replied the other. ‘Well, let me look anyway.” ‘No, 
Iam busy. My husband will come home and be very angry if his food is not 
ready.” ‘Oh, no, he won’t be angry. Besides there is plenty of time.’ ‘Oh, 
very well then.” So the wife lay down while the old woman searched her head. 
Cunningly she scratched it lightly until the young woman fell asleep, then 
quietly stole out, changed into a red fox and went away. Soon afterwards 
the wife was awakened by a terrible pain in her head and an uncontrollable 
desire to go outside. She put her hands to her head and felt horns beginning to 
sprout there. She went outside; her head was already changed to the head of 
a caribou; she ran round and round, then went straight towards the mountains. 
In the evening her husband returned home and searched for her in vain. Out- 
side he found her footsteps and noticed how they suddenly changed to a caribou’s. 
He went inside again and said to the elder of his two children, “I am going to 
look for your mother. You'must look after your little brother until I come 
home. Perhaps I shall be away a long time, and come back an old man, or per- 
haps I shall come back very soon.’”’ Before he left, he filled the house with food 
and skins and made a small bow and arrow for the boy, then set out to look for 
his wife. For a long time he wandered about, searching in vain for any signs of 
her. At last he came to a small dark house on the side of a hill, and listening 
on the roof he heard a little child say in a tearful voice: ‘‘Mother, tell me a 
story.” He heard the mother answer, “I have no story to tell you, my child. 
Oh, well, I will tell you just one. Listen. There was once a man and his wife 
and two little children living in a house all by themselves. The man was very 
fond of his wife and used to tell her not to listen to the conversation of any 
visitor who might happen to come in while he was away hunting.’ The man 
above said to himself, ‘She is referring to me.” “One day,” the voice con- 
-tinued, “the woman forgot, and she listened to a red fox and let it scratch her 
head. Then she was changed to a caribou and fled to the mountains to join 
the herd.’”? The man outside could contain himself no longer and called out: 
“That’s my wife you are talking about. Tell me, where is she now?” “Oh, I 
didn’t know there was anyone outside. Come in, come in.’’ So the man entered 
the house and the woman gave him something to eat. When he had finished 
eating she said, ‘‘You want to find your wife, do you? Well, you must go to the 
other side of this mountain and there you will find a great herd of caribou. Your 
wife is amongst them; you will easily recognize her, for she is very strong and 
leaps and races about much more than the rest. Take a rope with you and 
steal up close, and when she is near enough throw the rope over her horns or 
her legs, or anywhere where it will hold. Then throw her on her back and skin 
her. You must be very careful not to kill her, and when you are skinning her, 
mind you don’t cut the flesh anywhere. Then when you have skinned the 
body, make a small incision in the belly and your wife will come out from within 
unharmed. Now go quickly and don’t look round as you go. Only when you 
are a long way off you may look round if you want to. I shall be following you.” 
So the man thanked her and hurried off. When he had gone some distance he 
looked round, and there coming away from the house was a black bear with her 
young cub following closely behind her. He hurried across the mountain and 
came upon a big herd of caribou; one of the deer was leaping about much more 
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than the rest—it was his wife. He stole up close and watched his opportunity; 
then as she circled round him, coming nearer and nearer, he suddenly threw 
his rope round her horns, and dragged her down. He turned her over on to her 
back and slit the skin down the belly and drew it off, then made a small in- 
cision; forth came his wife naked. ‘What did you do that for,” she said. ‘Give 
me some clothes to put on.” So he gave her some clothes, and together they 
set out for their home. They travelled for many days and at last approached 
the house. Two young men came towards them, one carrying a bow and arrow 
which he was on the point of notching. ‘Don’t shoot,” the man called out, 
“Let us talk first, then afterwards if you want to shoot us, shoot.’’ ' ‘Very well,” 
said the elder of the two youths; ‘What is it you want?” “Where are your 
father and mother?” asked the man. ‘(We have none,” the youth said. ‘Well, 
but how did you grow up? Where did you get your food?” ‘Oh, our father 
left us plenty of food before he went away to look for our mother.’ During 
this conversation, the man had been drawing nearer and nearer, till the younger 
boy became afraid and concealed himself behind his brother. But now the 
man said: “It was I who procured you that food, and I made you that bow 
that you are holding in your hand. I am your father.” “Is that so?” said the 
elder youth. ‘Come on inside.’ So they all went inside. The father had 
returned an old man. While he was away many strangers had tried to intrude 
but the elder boy shot them all with his bow and arrows. 


27. Tus Mouse Woman’s Coat 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


The mice, gidyaiywt, inhabited a great country in the mountains where 
they built a large dance-house. One of their women went home and drew out 
her intestines, which she hung up to dry. When they were dry she made a 
rain coat of them. She put it on and returned to the dance-house, and after a 
while, when it came to her turn, she stood up to dance and sang this song: 


gavitia tamna dlupnaupiciun uyyuag 
“My rain coat, that one, don’t break it, (it is) of bearded seal intestine.” 


But a man put out his hand and touched it. It broke, and the woman died. 


28. THe Carrpou Man 
(Told by an Eskimo woman of Cape Prince of Wales) 


There was a settlement of Eskimos living at Tapqag (Cape Prince of Wales). 
Amongst them was a man named Nakasunaluk (Small Calves). who had a wife 
and two children. One day Nakasunaluk went caribou hunting and saw a herd 
of five or six deer. He stalked close to them and was about to launch his arrow 
when one of the deer pushed back the hood from its head and changed into a 
man. It called Nakasunaluk, telling him to come near. Nakasunaluk went 
over, and the deer asked him if he would like to join them. He said he would, 
so the deer removed his clothes and turned him into a caribou like themselves; 
then they all moved off together. In their wanderings Nakasunaluk was always 
behind the others. They said to him, ‘‘Why are you so slow?” He replied, 
“TI keep stumbling all the time.’”’ They told him to look up at the stars as he 
walked along, for if he watched the ground he would always stumble; after 
this, by following their advice, he was able to keep up with them. But when it 
came to feeding-time he could never find anything to eat, and in consequence 
became very thin and weak. The deer said to him, “How is it that you are so 
thin?” and he replied, “I cannot find anything to eat.” So they taught him 
their food—the pupci that springs up so fresh after rain and would make him 
fat, and the punig that was like the fat of the bearded seal. Thus he lived for 
a long time with the deer, until one day they asked him if he would like to go 
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back home. “Yes,” he said, ““My people will think that I am lost.” ‘Very well,’’ 
said the deer, ““We will take you home.’”’ Accordingly they all started back. 
As they travelled. the deer said to him: ‘While we sleep one of us is always 
watching with its head up; when that one sleeps another takes its place, for we 
are afraid of men and wolves. If you see a wolf or a man you too will want to 
run away.” At last they reached the place where they had first encountered 
one another. There Nakasunaluk put on his clothes again and returned to his 
human shape. He told the deer just before he left them that they should keep 
away from both wolves and men who would want to kill them. So the deer 
departed, and Nakasunaluk went on to his home. His people said to him 
‘‘Where have you been?” ‘The deer,” he said, ‘“‘Took me with them far away.” 
‘“We watched for you for a long time,” they told him, ‘‘And when you did not 
come back we thought that you were lost.”’ Nakasunaluk said, “When I wanted 
to shoot the deer one of them removed its hood and asked me whether I would 
like to become a deer and go away with them. So they changed me into a deer 
and taught me what to eat and how I should look up at the stars when walking 
over the land.” This man, Nakasunaluk, had very small legs (hence his name); 
one deer-leg was sufficient to make a boot for him (two are required for the 
ordinary adult). After his return home he was able to run very fast. 


Cf. Rasmussen, p. 108f.; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 101; Turner, p. 328f. 


29. THE Boy anD THE WALRUS 
(Told by Mangilena, an Eskimo of Mackenzie river) 


Some little boys one summer were playing hide and seek (himo himo). 
One of them hid behind some walrus bones which lay bleaching on the shore. 
Suddenly the bones were transformed into a live walrus which carried the boy 
out into the sea to its house. There it changed to a man and kept the boy tied 
up by a long string, one end of which was securely fastened inside the house so 
that he could not run away. Even when the boy was obliged to go outside the 
cord still remained attached to him. For a long time he lived there in the 
walrus’ hut. At last one day the other children came over and saw the boy 
picking crustaceans from the walrus’ hair. The boy looked out and saw them.. 
He said to the walrus, ‘‘I want to go outside.”’ ‘Very well,” said the walrus. 
The boy went out, but the long cord still held him fast. There was a post at 
the end of the passage, and the boy, when he went outside, taught it to say 
whatever words he should want it to say. This task occupied him a long time, 
and the walrus began to call out “Haven’t you finished yet.” ‘No,’ replied 
the boy, “‘Not yet,’’ and continued his instructions to the post. Finally he be- 
gan to call over the names of his brothers whom he could see not far away: 


ukokani umidt ukokani qaydt 

“There are some umiaks over there, there are some kayaks over there.” 
aucthu aiyauciiu qililiyucitru dlunaylu qilegpdén alu aylulu 

“Ausig and Aiyausig, Qilitliyusiqg, Alunag, Qilegpanna, Arluk’”’ 

uvirulu kiluluakpaylu qilud-klu—nuyuyut 

“Uvilug, Kiluluakpak and Qilullik—that is all.” 


After calling over their names he unbound the rope from his body, fastened it 
to the post, and ran off to join his brothers. From time to time the walrus 
called out, ““Haven’t you finished yet,’ and the post would answer, ‘No, not 
yet.” At last the walrus became impatient and pulled the cord. It held fast 
without yielding an inch. He pulled harder, and finally the post fell, bringing 
the whole passage down with a.crash. The walrus ran outside, wild with anger 
when he saw what had happened., He took his proper walrus form and followed 
the children. Soon he caught up to them, but they threw overboard some of 
their clothes. He stopped to fight them, and meanwhile the children pushed 
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ahead. Again he overtook them, and again they threw more clothes over two 
delay him. At last they reached the shore. The walrus followed them up on 
to the land. They said to him: “Turn round and look the other way.” The 
walrus turned round, and immediately they killed him with their harpoons, 
and cooked and ate the carcase. Only the boy refused to share in the feast, 
saying that he had lived with the walrus and therefore must not touch it. 


Cf. No. 56, 


C. SHAMANISM 


30. Tus ORPHAN AND THE SPIRIT OF THE TIDE Crack 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


There was a little orphan boy who had no home and no one to look after 
him. In summer he slept out of doors, in winter in the big house of the men. 
Someone out of pity would give him a few clothes, another a little food. One 
winter’s evening a number of small boys, about ten in all, were playing in the 
men’s house (the dance-house). Amisunagq, the little orphan, was sitting on 
some bearded seal skins which had been hung up to dry near the ceiling. The 
boys noticed him there and began to sing:— 


dmicunag tétumnouktog Amisunag is crazy. 
dmicunag tétumnouktoq Amisunag is crazy. 
inivyapqa'nt tdtpryant Up there in the ceiling 
inMiyvyapqa'nt tdtpryant Up there in the ceiling 
traatogtog traatogtog He is hiding. 

dmicun tcoyin Amisunagq, go outside. 


Then one of the boys took him by the hair and threw him outside, telling him 
to see what he could find out there. Presently he came in again. ‘‘What did 
you see?” ‘TI saw nothing,’ he answered. Again they sang the song and threw 
him outside. This time he saw a light out on the ice; it was like a star or a 
lamp. He went inside again. ‘What did you see?” they asked him. ‘TI saw 
a light far out on the ice,” he said, ‘‘Like a lamp or a star, but it was neither. 
You had better look out, better take care, it may be a spirit.’”” However, they 
took no notice, but sarg their song over again, and again threw him out. This 
time the light was much nearer; it was like a great fire on the beach. Amisunagq 
hurried inside, frightened. ‘‘What did you see?” “I saw something like a great 
fire down on the beach. It may bea spirit. You had better hide.” The children 
too were afraid now, and hid in various parts of the dance-house. Presently a 
loud cracking and rending was heard outside as when heavy ice crushes together 
and raises a pressure-ridge. Then an enormous arm was thrust in through the 
trap door; from the wrist upwards it was covered with the most elaborate 
tatooing. Slowly it waved about, seized one child and dragged it outside, re- 
turned and seized another, and continued until all the children had disappeared 
except Amisunag, who was hiding among the bearded seal skins. There he 
stayed all night afraid to move, although the arm had vanished. Before day- 
light one of the old men came to the dance-house and tried to enter, but the 
door was blocked with ice and he was unable to open it. This vexed him and 
he called out, ‘Children, open the door.”” Amisunag, however, was too fright- 
ened to move. The old man called out more angrily, ‘Children, open the door;” 
but still Amzsunag did not move. Now the old man in his rage threatened to 
thrash them when he got inside. ‘‘Open the door,” he cried; “I am cold.” 
Then Amisunag called out, “There is no one here except myself. A spirit came 
in the night and carried off all the others.’ “Who are you?” asked the old man. 
“Amisunag,’”’ he replied. So the old man tore out the window and, peering in, 
saw Amisunag sitting on the seal skins. ‘You had better come out here and 
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tell us all about it,” he said, and, taking hold of Amzsunag by the arm, he dragged 
him out through the window and led him away to his house. There Amisunaq 
told them all that had happened. As soon as it was broad day, all the men in 
the village began to search for the missing children, but all they found were 
huge footprints in the snow leading from the door of the dance-house, and a 
great pressure ridge of ice on the beach in which were embedded the childrens’ 
mangled heads and trunks and limbs; it was the giant that lived under the 
ice that had carried them off. The villagers determined to revenge the outrage, 
but at the time they could do nothing. Amisunag went to live with the old 
man during the remainder of the winter and all through the following spring 
and summer. Late in the autumn, just when the ice began to pack in from the 
sea, the men all gathered in the dance-house one evening and played as the 
children had done the year before; they sang the same song, and threw 
Amisunag out of doors in the same way. Everything happened as before; 
first there was nothing, then a light far out on the ice, then a great fire on the 
beach. But the men, instead of hiding, gathered round the trap-door. On 
one side stood a man with an axe in his hand; opposite him another with a 
large knife; on the third side a man wielded a great club, and a fourth held three 
or four big stones. So they waited. Presently loud rending and crashing was 
heard outside, and a gigantic arm was thrust in through the door. Axe, knife, 
rocks, club, all fell at once; the arm was immediately withdrawn. Next morn- 
ing the same huge tracks were visible in the snow outside the house, but this 
time they were stained with pools of blood—the giant had gone away only to die. 


Cf. Rink, story 10; Rasmussen, p. 197; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 117; Boas, Bull. A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, 
p. 497; Nelson, p. 510f. 


31. THE PraRMIGAN THIEVES 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


At Tin City (the tépgaymiut lived in this neighbourhood long before any 
township arose) there dwelt not very long ago an old woman with her two 
grandchildren, a boy and a girl. The boy was very skilful at catching ptarmigan 
in a net and kept the household well supplied with them; but after a time, when 
he visited his net each morning, he always found it empty—someone had stolen 
the ptarmigan in the night. He told his grandmother, “I can’t catch any more 
ptarmigan because someone is always stealing them from the net.” The old 
lady mumbled—she was so old that she could hardly speak—‘ Well, never mind, 
my boy.” “Oh, but I don’t want you to go hungry,” he said. ‘I’m going to 
find out who it is.” That night he lay in hiding near his net and watched. 
Soon two men came along and he could hear their conversation. One said to 
the other, ‘‘I don’t like it at all. I feel very frightened; someone must be watch- 
ing us, for I never felt like this before.” His companion told him to come on 
and not to be a fool. ‘‘You’re dreaming,” he said. ‘No, I’m not dreaming,” 
protested the first; ‘‘I tell you I don’t like it. I feel nervous.’”’ “Oh, come on,’ 
exclaimed the other. ‘‘Let’s take these ptarmigan out.’’ So one held the net 
up on one side and the other on the other, and they stripped it of all the ptarmi- 
gan. The boy said to himself, ‘What right have they to steal my ptarmigan?”’ 
and suddenly called out p2q-p2q-p2q-p2q-p2q-p2q-prq. The men dropped the 
ptarmigan in their alarm and ran, but the boy was determined to find out who 
they were and gave chase, shouting at their heels all the time p2q-psq. He 
pursued them over a low ridge (close to the present Tin City) and saw them 
enter a small round house on the other side. Quietly he stole on to the roof, 
lifted up a corner of the window and looked down. Inside was a shaman sitting 
on the sleeping platform and the two thieves were breathlessly relating to him 
their adventure. Suddenly the boy called out from the roof pag-p2q-poqg. The 
thieves sprang up almost simultaneously, shrieking “The spirit, the spirit,”’ 
and pitched forward on to their faces and lay dead. The shaman, seeing his tw¢ 
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accomplices dead—for they were but his instruments, he the real thief—called 
out “Who will help me against that spirit up there? Friend black bear, you 
come.” Immediately a host of mice swarmed round the boy and threatened 
to eat him alive, but he sprang to his feet and stamped on them and killed them 
all. The shaman called out again, “Who will help me against that spirit up 
there?’ Friend white bear, you come.’”’ A host of lemmings then sprang up round 
the boy, but he tore them off him and stamped on them and killed them just as 
he had killed the mice. Again the shaman called out, “Who will help me against 
that spirit up there? Friend fire, you come.” A great ball of fire suddenly 
appeared and began to roll towards the boy, who fled precipitately. The fire 
rolled after him, and had almost overtaken him when he drew his dogskin 
mitten from his left hand and threw it back, saying, “My pup, help me.” 
Immediately the fire and the mitten began to fight, and the fire killed and 
consumed the mitten. Then it continued the pursuit, and was almost on top 
of the boy when he drew off his other mitten and flung it back, saying, ‘“My 
pup, help me.” This time the mitten was victorious, and the fire was des- 
troyed. The boy reached home in safety and thereafter had no more trouble 
with his nets. 


Cf. Nelson, p. 510f. 
32. THE Guost 


(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


Long ago at a place a little south of Nome there were three houses standing 
together. A man died in one of them, and the other inhabitants left the settle- 
ment and went to live some distance away. With them was an orphan boy 
~ named Oyupkatalig. One day he was gruffly told to go off and get some food 
for himself, as he could not expect other people to provide for him all the time. 
He said, ‘All right, I shall go tomorrow.” He borrowed some dogs, a sled and 
a pair of mittens from the man with whom he was living, and set out the next 
day for the deserted settlement. There he unharnessed the dogs and took them 
with him into the dead man’s house, leaving the sled beside the rack. Inside 
he found a lamp, and soon he had everything arranged for passing the night. 
All was quiet for the first hour or two, then suddenly he heard a voice calling 
him: oyupkatdliq, oyupkatdlig, anu tapaymik tunyum piciakatin, tayeogpaum 
ugyoa tamakliz ‘“Oyupkatalig, go out quickly; the spirit is going to seize you, 
the sea-salmon its oil let it devour.” At first the chant was sung slowly in a low 
voice, and the boy took no notice, but a little while afterwards it was repeated 
louder and faster. The boy was rather frightened and hid behind the lamp. 
A third time the chant was sung outside, louder and faster than ever, then 
came a crash on the roof, and a moment afterwards the door was pushed violently 
open and the spirit entered. It searched all round the room without finding the 
boy and went out again. All was quiet for a while, and the boy began to think 
that the spirit had gone away altogether when he heard the song again, and a 
moment later it burst into the house a second time, made another futile search 
and went out. The boy, now thoroughly alarmed, fled outside and hid on top 
of the rack among a pile of king salmon. There was a light, he noticed, rather 
like a lamp, on the dead man’s grave; presently he saw the spirit emerge out of 
it and enter the house, then come out again quickly and follow his tracks to 
the rack. Hurriedly he pulled some salmon out of a seal-poke and threw them 
down. The spirit stopped, picked them up, carried them on its back to the 
grave and vanished. Soon it reappeared and came towards the rack again. 
This time the boy threw down a few pieces of the poke itself, which the spirit 
carried off similarly. Then the boy jumped down, harnessed up his dogs as 
quickly as he could and raced off. Presently he saw a ball of fire pursuing him.! 
The terrified dogs travelled their fastest, but gradually it overtook them and 


1 See Stefansson, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIV, pt. I, p. 341f. 
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drew near. The boy took off one of his mittens and said to it, ‘“Help me, my 
pup;” and threw it back at the fire. There was a short fight; then the fire ate 
up the mitten and continued the pursuit. Far in the distance the boy saw his 
home, but the fire was close behind again. He hastily drew off the other mitten 
and addressing it in the same way, threw it back; again the fire swallowed it 
up. But now the house was near at hand, and with one last effort the boy 
gained the entrance and rushed inside. Dark matter oozed from his nostrils, 
and he fell on the floor exhausted. ‘‘What’s this?” said a shaman who was 
present. He looked out and saw the fire, but by the power of his magic he 
killed it, and saved the boy’s life. 


Cf. Rink, story 77. 


33. THE ORPHAN WHO BECAME A GREAT SHAMAN 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


There was once a small boy whose father was dead, and only his mother 
left to look after him. The other people in the place constantly ill-treated him 
and made his childhood miserable. Years rolled by, and he grew older and 
stronger. One winter the people in the village built a large dance-house where 
they used to gather every evening. The boy spent nearly all his time in the open 
air; even while the others stayed in the dance-house he would often be wander- 
ing about outside. One evening, when he was gazing around outside as usual, 
he saw a bright light some distance away. A great desire filled him to find out 
about that light, so he started out, and walked for a very long time till at last 
he reached a big dance-house. He was gazing in through the window, but 
someone inside called out: ‘‘What are you standing out there for? Come 
inside.”” So inside he went. Men were sitting all round on three sides of the 
room, and the boy took his place on the fourth side near the door. Time after 
time the men asked him whether he were not a shaman, and each time he would 
answer, “No, J am not a shaman.” Finally a man sitting opposite him on the 
platform said, ‘“No, you are not a shaman; you are only a poor orphan boy 
whom everyone illtreats. JI know all about you and I should like to help you.” 
Then, getting down from the platform, he turned to another man and said, 
“Bring me in my seal-spear and my ice-scratcher.””’ The man went out and 
brought them in. Then the shaman said “My spirit, help me. Make ice appear 
in the floor.’”” A moment later a tiny circle of ice appeared in the middle of the 
floor, and gradually widened until it covered the whole space. A seal hole 
opened up in the middle, and a seal emerged and crawled out on to the edge 
of the ice. The shaman crept up and speared it, dragged it home, cut it up, 
and distributed it among all the people in the dance-house except the boy. Then 
the ice disappeared and the floor came back; at first it was only a small patch 
in the middle, but gradually it expanded and superseded the ice. The shaman 
asked the boy if he wished for more, but the boy was too frightened to answer. 
“You are a poor boy,” the shaman continued, “and I should like to help you. 
Soon it will be light and then it will be too late. Shall I do some more?” Ina 
voice barely audible the boy managed to whisper ‘‘Yes.” The shaman immedi- 
ately called out, ‘My spirit, help me.” The floor became covered with young 
ice pierced with a row of holes through which a fishing net was set. The shaman 
drew it in—it was full of white fish (dnaaliq), which he laid out on the ice to 
freeze, then divided up among the people on the platforms as before. Once 
again the ice vanished and the house resumed its usual appearance. Again the 
shaman called out: ‘‘My spirit, help me.” This time a moor appeared, and a 
ring of nooses into which caribou were driven and caught; these too the shaman 
divided up among the inmates. Before daylight the boy was sent back home. 
A short time afterwards, when all the people of his village were gathered in 
the dance-house one evening, someone said to him, “You play us something 
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too.”” Then the boy thought to himself, “Why did everyone over there ask me 
if I were a shaman? I am not a shaman, but if they are going to call me a 
shaman, I may as well act like one.” So he sat down in the middle of the floor 
and called, “My spirit, help me.’’ Every one remained silent, watching to see 
what would happen. Presently the floor turned into ice and a seal appeared, 
which he speared, cut up and distributed among the people for them to eat. 
Similarly he obtained white-fish and caribou. Thereafter all the people of his 
village were afraid of him, for he was now a great shaman. 


34. THE WoMAN AND HER GRANDFATHER’S SKULL 
(Told by Angot:tscag, an Eskimo of Point Hope) 


Long ago a man and his wife lived on one bank of a small river, while on 
the opposite bank were the woman’s father and her four brothers with their 
families. For a while her husband killed plenty of caribou, then he began to return 
home empty-handed. “I have wandered all over the hills,’”” he would tell his 
wife, “And have found no caribou.” One day when he returned home after 
dark unsuccessful again, his wife looked into the quiver that he had left outside 
the house. There she saw four arrows tipped with the nails from four little 
fingers, which she immediately recognized as her brothers’. She wept over 
them for a time, then wiped her eyes and went inside without letting her hus- 
band know what she had discovered. In the morning, when she arose to cook 
the breakfast as usual, she sharpened her big knife, saying to herself, ‘““My 
husband is sound asleep, presently I shall kill him.’”’ She went into the kitchen 
(tya) for a while, and when she came back her husband was still sleeping, so she 
picked up her knife and cut his throat; then she crossed the river to her brothers’ 
home and went inside. There were her brothers all stretched out dead; dead 
too were their wives and children and the woman’s father; her husband had slain 
them every one, and taken the little finger nails from all the men. She wept, 
then gathered up their quivers, their beads (cuyauydt), their wolverine and 
wolf skins and everything that was of value, for they had been very prosperous. 
She packed them all into a kayak and started off down stream. All day she 
travelled, carried along by the swirling waters. Towards evening she heard a 
voice calling ““My grandchild, my grandchild, come and look at me;” so she 
turned the kayak ashore and landed, drawing her boat up on to the bank. 
Climbing the bluff, she looked all around, but saw nothing. She heard the 
voice again, this time saying, ‘‘My grandchild, you almost stepped on me.” 
Then she noticed a small mound of turf and, kicking off the top, found a man’s 
head underneath. It said to her, ““My grandchild, you see that big village down 
stream there at the first point. Those people are very wicked; they never 
hunt caribou or any other kind of game, but feed on men all the time. By and 
by you will see them. But at the second point beyond them is another large 
village and there the people are good; they eat caribou and never kill men. 
Start out in the night, and when the first people are about to seize and kill you, 
think of me. I have a sister at the second village living with her grandchild, 
and she has a large dog of which these near villagers are afraid.’ 

So the woman set out about midnight and kept close to the bank, ‘holding 
on to the trees to check the speed of her kayak. The wicked people were asleep, 
all except one man who came out of his house and saw her passing. He gave 
the alarm, and the people rushed out and pursued her. They had almost over- 
taken her when she thought of her grandfather—the skull which was buried in 
the ground. Immediately she fell into a profound sleep, and when she awoke 
she found herself lying alongside of him. “Ah, my grandchild,’’ he said to her, 
“You were very slow in thinking about me.” “Yes,” she said, ‘I was.” ‘Well 
then,” he continued, “Start out again at midday. By and by when you are safe 
you will plant a stick in the ground and fasten to it a little blubber and a deer- 
skin and some beads. That is all that I want.” So she started out at midday, 
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keeping this time to the middle of the stream, and passed the first village unseen. 
She saw the inhabitants there lead a man up to a great fire, and, gathering 
round him, slay him with a horn and dismember him, broiling the pieces over 
the fire and licking up the blood; but she herself passed unseen and reached the 
second village. There she landed near a small hill in which there was a cave. 
Placing the kayak with all that it contained within the cave, she approached 
a house which stood not far away. Lying on the roof of the passage was a large 
dog which pricked up its ears at her approach. She was very frightened. ‘This 
must be my grandmother’s dog,” she thought, and ran hurriedly into the house. 
Finding a very old woman inside, she exclaimed, ““(Oh, my grandmother.’”’ The 
old woman answered, ‘‘Why, my granddaughter, where have you come from?” 
“From far up the river,’’ she replied. ‘‘“My husband killed my father and all 
my brothers;” and forthwith she related all that had happened to her. 

Some of the people in the village had noticed her arrival and a woman came 
into the house with her sons. The old grandmother was lying on the sleeping 
platform. She said to her grandchild, the young widow: ‘There is someone 
coming. You had better hide behind my back.’’ So the young woman climbed 
up and concealed herself. The visitor entered the house and said to the old 
woman: ‘Where is your daughter? I want her to marry one of my sons.” 
But the old woman answered “I have no daughter, only a grandson whom you 
know already.”’ Thus she got rid of her visitor. As soon as she had gone the old 
woman turned to the young widow and said, “That woman wanted to take 
you away and marry you to one of her sons.”” But her granddaughter replied, 
““T don’t want to marry anyone but this grandson of yours.” 

So the young widow married the old woman’s grandson. She told her 
husband about the kayak and the other things that she had hidden in the cave, 
and they set out with the dog to bring them in. The man placed the kayak and 
all that it contained in one of the dog’s ears, while he himself and his wife 
climbed into the other. Away galloped the dog, and very soon they were home 
again. Then the dog said to them: ‘‘Tomorrow we shall go and look for cari- 
bou.” So on the morrow the man placed his bow and arrows in one ear, and 
climbed with his wife into the other. Soon they sighted two caribou. The dog 
lay down while the man jumped out and shot them both with his bow and 
arrows. Then the dog sprang up and ran to where the dead animals were lying. 
The man put the two caribou and his bow and arrows inside the one ear, climbed 
into the other again, and all returned home. Not long afterwards he sought 
out a stick, and he and his wife set it up in the ground on top of the hill. They 
strung a little blubber and a deerskin and some beads to the top of the stick. 
Next morning when they went to look at it, the stick was still there, but every- 
thing they had hung upon it had disappeared—their grandfather had taken 
them away. After that the two lived for many years; they became rich and 
had many children. 

35. THE STONE BaBy 


(Told by Pautcana, a Barrow Eskimo) 


There once lived three sisters. One married an Eskimo from another 
district and went away to her husband’s home. The other two married amongst 
their own people. After a time one of the women bore a child, but the other 
was barren. They lived together in the same house, and the young mother 
continually reproached her sister for her barrenness. The childless woman 
became in consequence very despondent, and said to herself, ‘Would that I 
might have a child, whatever it were like.” Some time afterwards she did 
conceive and bear a child. She said to her sister, ‘I have a ehild now;” but 
neither she herself nor anyone else had ever seen it, for as soon as it was born 
she had wrapped it up in a sealskin without looking at it and had never un- 
wrapped it afterwards. In moving about she carried it on her back beneath 
her hood. One day she went outside to cook, and laid the baby, still wrapped in 
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the sealskin, on the drying frame (in-itdt). The people living in the house wanted 
to open it up and look at it, but the mother, before going out, would not let 
them, saying, “No, it is better that you should not see it.” Suddenly as she was 
cooking outside she heard a loud report and a cry ma‘a ma-a. She rushed inside 
and found all the inmates cut in two; they had tried to open up the baby and 
it had killed them. 

This made the mother more careful than ever not to unwrap her child. 
She stayed but a short time in that place, then took the child on her back and 
went away along the coast. She reached some people and arranged to stay with 
them. They too wanted to see her baby, but she told them ‘No, it is better not 
to look at it; it has already killed others who tried to see it.’”, However, while 
she was outside the house cooking, and had left it on the drying frame, they too 
tried to unwrap it and were killed in the same way. The mother was so alarmed 
and distressed that she left the place without eating at all, and wandered about 
with the stone baby on her back until she was tired out and very hungry. She 
saw some caribou and said to herself: “I wonder how I can get something to 
eat—I am very hungry.” She laid the baby on the ground behind her back and, 
without looking at it, removed its wrapping; then she went off to one side. 
After a time the caribou approached the baby and looked at it. Immediately 
they were all cut in two and fell dead. The woman returned, recovered her 
child and wrapped it up again without looking at it. For a long time she stayed 
there, living on the caribou, but at last all her meat was consumed and she had 
to move on. She went down to the sea and saw a house. No one was about, 
so she went inside and sat down. There was plenty of food in the house, but’ 
she was afraid to touch it lest its owner might be angry and kill her. She waited 
a long time, then at last a man appeared—a powerful shaman who had already 
killed many people. He said to the woman, ‘‘You had better stay with me 
and be my wife.’”’ When they rose in the morning the man wanted to see her 
baby. ‘You had better not see it,” the woman told him. ‘It has already killed 
a great many people who tried to look at it.’ A few minutes later she laid it 
on the drying frame and went outside to cook. Soon she heard a loud report 
and the cry ma:a ma‘a, then a hard crash inside the house; the earth too began 
to rock up and down like the waves of the sea. After a moment or two it ceased, 
and everything was still again. The woman looked all round for her baby, 
but could not find it. At last, after searching about for a long time, she found 
it, but the shaman had been so powerful and the struggle so tremendous that 
the wrapping had been torn off and the woman herself was killed by the sight 
of her own child. 


D. MISCELLANEOUS TALES 


36. Tur GIANTS 
(Told by Angotitsiag, an Eskimo of Point Hope) 


There once lived at Point Hope (Tikiraq) an Eskimo who was very short 
but very strong. He heard that somewhere there were three giants, two women 
and a man, so he set out eastward to find them. One day he saw a giant down 
below him on the sea ice; he was spearing white whales (beluga) from the top 
of an ice keg. The Eskimo climbed on to a higher keg above him, broke off a 
lump of ice, and threw it down on his head; but the giant merely said, without 
looking up, ‘It’s beginning to snow.’’ The Eskimo broke off a larger piece and 
let it drop. Now the giant looked up and saw him. ‘Hallo, my nephew,” he 
said, ‘“‘Where do you come from?” ‘From Point Hope,” he replied. “I want 
to see you.” So the giant gathered up in one hand two whales that he had 
speared, and took his guest home with him. There were two houses, both very 
large, but one was larger than the other. The giant led him inside the smaller 
house and began to cook one of the white whales, broiling it over the fire. He 
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gave a small piece to the Eskimo and ate all the rest himself. Then he said 
to his guest, “You saw the second house over there. Two women are living 
there, giants like myself. They have one son who has only one tooth. Those 
two women are always trying to kill me. Tomorrow you must take a copper 
adze and stand outside the door and sing: 


aynak malyok iynyak dtautemk kivutlroag 
“Two women, their son has only one old tooth.” 


The Eskimo said, ‘‘Very well.’’ So the giant broke a small fragment from his 
great copper adze and made of it a smaller adze that the Eskimo could handle 
more easily; then they lay down to sleep. 

Next morning the Eskimo went outside and, standing near the door, called out: 


“There are two women with one son, and he has only one old tooth.” 


Immediately two giantesses with breasts full of milk rushed out of the other 
house. They did not wait to put on their coats, but ran into the giant’s house 
and shouted, ‘‘Where is that son of yours?” ‘I have no son,” he replied. ‘But 
someone called out just now, ‘There are two women with one son, and he has 
only one old tooth.’’”’ “It may be so,” he said. “I don’t know. I heard a 
noise too, but you see there is no one here.”” The women went out again, but as 
soon as the first one emerged the Eskimo struck her on the heel with the copper 
adze and slew her. He killed the second one in the same way. The floor was 
flooded with water and dirt which put out the fire. 

The giant and the Eskimo then went to the giantesses’ house and the giant 
tore out the window. Entering, they found an old man with one tooth lying 
on the sleeping platform. The giant dipped up water from a great pot and 
poured it down the old man’s throat until his stomach was distended like a 
huge bag. Then the giant squeezed him till he burst and so died. 

After they were all slain, the giant turned to the Eskimo and said, ‘‘Thank 
you, my nephew.” But the Eskimo went outside, and, when the giant followed, 
he struck him also on the heel with the copper adze and slew him. : 


Cf. Petitot, p. 97f. 


37. THE YOUTH WHO WENT IN SEARCH OF A WIFE 
(Told by Fred, an Eskimo of Nome, Alaska) 


Once near Tapgqagq there lived two young men with their widowed mother. 
One day the two went inland and came upon a rabbit which they shot. After 
extracting their arrows they tied a cord around it and took it home. Their mother 
was very pleased with their success; she cut up the rabbit and boiled it, and 
they ate it that same evening. The next morning the lads went along the river 
bank, and saw a caribou grazing there. They stalked it very cautiously, crawl- 
ing flat along the ground until they were witain range, then both together 
launched their arrows; the caribou fell dead. They ran up, pulled out their 
arrows, cut up their victim and carried it home to their mother. She was im- 
mensely pleased and said, ‘‘That’s fine, my sons, well done; we shan’t be hungry 
for a while now.” They had a hearty meal that evening before going to bed. 
As they were turning in for the night one lad said to the other, ‘I think I’ll go 
seal-hunting by myself tomorrow.” “T’ll go with you,” said the other; ‘Two 
are better than one.”’ So after breakfast they both went out on to the ice. 
A seal was basking in the sun beside its hole. Cautiously they crept up and 
harpooned it, then tied a rope round its neck and dragged it home. ‘Thank 
you,” said their mother; ‘This is splendid,’ and she took the seal, cut it up 
and boiled some of the meat at once. “Supper is ready,’ she said, and they all 
sat down and ate. The next day one of the young men said to the other, “I am 
going inland to hunt.” ‘I shall go out on the ice again,” replied the other. 
So they went off, and the one brought home a caribou while the other brought 
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a seal. They were always successful in their hunting after this, and brought in 
rough seals and bearded seals, white fish, rabbits, and caribou. One day their 
mother said to them, “We have plenty of food now, why don’t you go and find 
wives for yourselves?” ‘We don’t know the country about here,’’ they replied. 
“Still you can go out and look,” their mother said. ‘Well,’ said one, “T’Il 
go,” and the next morning he went out in the direction of Tapgag. He saw 
nothing all day, but towards evening he came to a small house, and walked all 
round it without seeing any sign of an inhabitant. Finally he stole quietly on 
to the roof and lifted up a corner of the window and peered down. In the corner 
was a young girl combing her hair, which hung in a luxuriant black mass about 
her shoulders. The youth was fascinated and stood watching her until suddenly 
she looked up and saw him. Starting to her feet she went outside and said to 
him, “I am glad you have come. Come inside.’’ So they went in and she said 
to him, ‘‘Are you hungry?” ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘“‘I am,’’ whereupon she brought 
in some white fish and cooked them for him. After he had finished he said, 
“How about my staying here tonight?’ and she replied, ‘“‘If you wish.” So he 
stayed and she became his wife. In the morning she wakened him and said, 
‘Wake up, it’s time to get up.”” So he rose, and they had breakfast together; 
then he took his departure. As he was leaving she said, ‘‘Come back again 
soon,” and he promised that he would. When he reached home his mother and 
brother said to him, ‘‘Where have you come from? Where were you last night? 
‘How was it that you did not come home?” ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘I walked such a 
long way that when evening drew near I was tired out, and just lay down on 
the ground and went to sleep.’”’ They were still doubtful, and asked him, 
“Perhaps you met something up there inland—perhaps you found a girl and 
that is why you did not come back? It was too cold to sleep out of doors.” 
“No, no,” he said, “I was not cold. I was very tired and just lay down on the 
ground and went to sleep.” His brother was still sceptical and questioned him 
again, but received the same answer. When they went to bed that night the 
young man said, ‘I shall go inland again tomorrow,” and his brother answered, 
“Pl go with you.” ‘No, you stay at home, I’ll go by myself.” ‘No, I’ll go 
too.” ‘No, no, you stay at home; if you went you would get too tired and 
never be able to return.” “Oh well, I'll stay then.” So the youth went away 
again alone, and reached the girl’s house towards evening. She heard his foot- 
steps outside and said ‘“‘That’s my husband coming back; and she went out to 
greet him. Everything happened as before; she cooked him some white-fish, 
and they slept; then in the morning she wakened him up and after breakfast 
he went back home. He was greeted with the same questions as before, and 
returned the same answer; and when he went away again in the morning he 
would not let his brother accompany him. So it happened several times, till 
at last his mother and brother were sure that he must have a wife inland. Then 
one morning after breakfast the girl said to her husband, ‘Well, I’m your wife 
now, I’ll go back with you;” and they returned together. His mother saw 
them coming and said, “Yes, he has found a wife; he’s bringing her home with 
him.”’ Pleased with his success she greeted them very warmly and immediately 
prepared a good meal for them. 

The other youth was rather chagrined, so he too went away and found a 
wife and took her home. Then together the youths built two racks and went 
hunting each day. One rack they loaded with caribou and rabbits, the other 
with whitefish and seals, both the rough and bearded varieties. 


38. THE UnsuccessruL HunTER 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 
Long ago there lived at Tapgag a man of wealth and influence. One sum- 


mer he secured very little game, so that when the snow came he had not much 
food. During the late autumn he ate nothing in the morning, hunted all day, 
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and partook of a scanty meal at night; then during the winter he ate a little ° 
seal meat in the morning and nothing all the rest of the day. Spring came 
round and he cleaned up his skin boat, replaced everything that was worn or dirty, 
made new paddles, and had everything ready to launch and start out at a 
moment’s notice as soon as the whaling should commence. Meanwhile some 
Eskimos had gone out sealing at the open leads. One evening a man brought 
back word that he had seen a whale spouting. Then the rich man took out a 
seal-poke, extracted from it some seal blubber, and distributed it amongst the 
children. Addressing the rest of the people gathered round him, he said, “At 
present I have very little food; but when I catch a whale I’ll make liberal 
presents to you all.” 


39. Tue Boy wHo ComMMITTED SUICIDE 
(Told by Jennie Thomsen) 


A boy once went inland until he came to a great river teeming with fish. 
He took off one of his boots and threw it into the water, saying: 

gad-uya ha gad-uya ha qad-uya qar-uya gahuya cayavakpa 

“My fish-net, my fish-net, it carries it away.” 
The boot went floating down the stream. He removed his other boot and 
threw it in with the same words. All his clothing followed in the same way. 
Finally he threw himself in, and as he sank still murmured gad-uya ha gad'wya ha 
gan'uya gadhuya gad-wya cayavakpa. 


40. A Srranee CountTRY 
(Told by an Eskimo woman of Cape Prince of Wales) 


Long ago a boy, who had gone out sealing at Point Hope, was carried away 
by drifting ice and unable to return home. He drifted about for some time and 
at last reached a strange country of whose inhabitants he had never heard; 
but as he did not know in which direction to look for his own home, he settled 
down among the strangers and married one of their women. In due time his 
wife became pregnant. When her confinement was drawing near her father 
sharpened an ulo (woman’s knife) intending to cut open his daughter’s side in 
the night and take the baby out. The husband remonstrated, saying that it 
would cause her great pain, but the father replied, ‘That is how we always 
deliver our women. We cut open the mother’s womb while she sleeps, take 
the baby out and sew the wound up again. When the mother wakes the oper- 
ation is over and she is all right.”” But the young man said, ‘‘In my country 
we let the child come forth of itself,’’ and he persuaded the parents to allow his 
wife to be delivered naturally, for he could not bear to have her undergo so 
painful and dangerous an operation. The baby was born at the proper time and 
all the people rejoiced. Thereafter no more women had to undergo the oper- 
ation, and many who had been so delivered lamented having suffered it, for it 
had left them stooping on one side; some had even died from its effects. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 171. 


41. THE ORPHAN WHO was DROWNED 
(Told by Angotiisiaq, an Eskimo of Point Hope) 


Once there were living on the sea shore an old woman and her young grand- 
son. They had no neighbours, but lived quite alone. The boy made a wooden 
kayak one day and, going inside, asked his grandmother for the lampstick 
(dtqun) to make into a paddle. A little while afterwards he went back again 
and asked for the stick on which melting blubber is held over the lamp 
(ayayyaun); he wanted to make a spear from it, he said. When all was ready 
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he entered his canoe and went east along the coast for some distance, then re- 
turned home. The next day he went east again until he came to a great mountain, 
when he turned round and went back. As he drew near the house he saw his 
grandmother walking outside leaning on a stick. She said to him: “Did you 
see what there was on the other side of the mountain?” “No,” he answered. 
“Well, you go tomorrow and see.” So the next day he got into his wooden 
kayak and went round to the other side. There he saw a great village full of 
people, but instead of approaching it he hurried home to tell his grandmother. 
But on his way back a storm suddenly arose and the sea became very rough; 
the kayak capsized and the boy was drowned. 


II. COPPER ESKIMO TRADITIONS 
A. BIRD AND ANIMAL STORIES 


42. Tue SNowy OWL AND THE SNOW-BUNTING 
(Told by Ilatsiag, a Kilusiktok shaman) 


A snow-bunting (nahau'\k) once sat on top of a knoll and sang: 

u'wiya ge'avaya 

u’wiya ge’avaya 

pi'yum ha-'tam ga’yani ckcivoya’tkatyuunman 

“My husband I mourn him, my husband I mourn him. On top of the low 
knoll he does not settle.” 


A snowy owl (u’kp.q) heard it and replied: 

uva’ya uva'ya pi'yum ga'yant ckcivave'’ktuya uwiyt'ya qovrutu’yuya mitqutu’- 
yuya 

“T, I, the knoll on its top, J am wont to sit, marry me. I have big eye- 
brows, I have long feathers.” 


However, the snow-bunting refused. 


THE SNowy OWL AND THE SNOW-BUNTING—SECOND VERSION 
Told by Ikpakhuag, a Dolphin and Union Strait Eskimo) 


The snow-bunting (nahau’\k) was singing: 

u'wiya ge’avaya 

u'wiya ge’avaya 

p'yum ha'tam ga'yani ckxivautaiym’nman 

“My husband I weep for him, my husband I weep for him. The knoll, 
the low one, on its top he comes not to settle.” 


The owl heard it and replied: 
uva'ya ua'ya pi'yum ga'yani ikxivaiyu'ktuya uwiyi'ya 
“T, I, the knoll on its top I wish to sit—marry me.” 


But the snow-bunting answered: 


ki’a wwayinia'katun 

govrutu’yutu mitqutu’yutit keymitgaxagtu'yuten 

a'ynaq qdnaridlekx.'yna 

hu'yutet aku’nyinut kukiyutixat’nag 

“Who is going to marry you? Your eyebrows are too large, your hair is 
too long, your heel is too big. A woman her beautiful mouth (?) for the teeth 
between (¢.g. the interspaces) is no tooth-cleaner.” 
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(Another native in the same group varied the words a little. Instead of 
kiymitgaxagtu'yutcn he said kvymutqoaqxagtu'yutin, 7.e., “your old heel is too big’; 
and instead of kukiyutixai’nag he said kukiyutixaiyau'nman, which has the 
same meaning.) 


Cf. No. 18; Rasmussen, p. 163; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 77; Kroeber, p.19,173f. Meddelelser om Gr®nland, 
XXXI, p. 293, 311; Boas, J. A. F. L., Vol. X, p. 110. 


43. THE OWL AND THE SQUIRREL 
(Told by Natsin, the adopted son of a Kilusiktok shaman) 


The owl once said to the squirrel: 

umd'tukcaya gad-u'tikcaya hita'ni hd’ pivaya 

“Heart for me, back-fat for me, its holes I have blocked it up.” 
But the squirrel answered: 


umdtut-syimay.'ymaka qad-utit-oyimaye'ymaka 

cequnt’g'a ha:'du tivadxyoa'yhayin 

“You wish to eat my heart, you wish to eat my back-fat. 
Turn towards the sun and let me hop towards you.” 


But when the owl turned towards the sun the squirrel ran into its hole. 
(Another version gives ceq’img ha:’Nuyo tive’dh-ain, which means the same.) 


THE OWL AND THE SQUIRREL—SECOND VERSION 
(Told by Mtlukattak, a Dolphin and Union strait Eskimo woman) 


The snowy owl once said to the squirrel: 
xeyxek svyxuk umd’tikxaya gad-u'tikxaya 
“Squirrel, squirrel, my heart, my back-fat.”’ 
But the squirrel came out of its hole and with its paw speckled the owl all over. 


Then it went back into its hole and the owl flew away. That is the reason why 
the owl has black specks on its feathers. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 219, 319; J. A. F. L., Vol. X, p. 111. 


44, THE SEAGULL, THE RAVEN, AND THE OLD Squaw Duck 
(Told by Milukattak, a Dolphin and Union strait woman) 


The seagull was always stealing the raven’s food till one day the raven got 
angry. But the seagull took some charcoal (paug) and blackened the raven all 
over; that is why the raven has black feathers, for originally it was white. 
The old squaw duck too was white at first, but the sea-gull, when it blackened 
the raven, at the same time blackened the old squaw too. 


45. THE Loon AND THE RAVEN 
(Told by Ilatsiag, a Kilusiktok shaman) 


The yellow-billed loon once met the raven. They talked together and the 
raven tattooed the loon (tu:’Ak), putting all the streaks on it, and painted its 
bill yellow. Then it asked the loon to paint it in turn, but the loon threw lamp- 
black over it. The raven was white before, but thereafter it was black. 


Cf. No. 20; Rasmussen, p. 309; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 66; Kroeber, p. 174; Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 641; 
Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 220, 320 and 360; J. A. F. L., Vol. VII, p. 49; Hawkes, p. 160, 
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46. THe RAVEN 
(Told by Ikpakhuaq, a Dolphin and Union strait Eskimo) 

Long ago a woman was left to mind camp while the other natives were 
away hunting. She saw a raven flying over her head and called to it: 

tuluyayyulu'ni onepgayavu't'og o’nywt tamai’ta tayekpays’cuyd 

‘He is a raven, but he never tells tales, people, all of them, though he can 
visit.” 

The raven sang to her in reply: 

gdno’mi onepqa'yavin ivaye'yiya kakile'yiya ild'tka neqpkts’cutcy wva'ya 
go'tark katyu'xuk 

“How should I tell tales. A little while ago I put a man’s eyes out, I 
stabbed them out (with my bill). My relatives ate the flesh while I (ate) the 
hips, katyu’xtk.” 

kaiyuxik, it was thought, was the woman’s name. 

Cf. Kroeber, p. 19. 
47. Tue PraRMIGAN AND THE SCULPIN 
(Told by Avranna, a Dolphin and Union strait Eskimo) 

The ptarmigan (aga’yyiq) gazed over the edge of the water and saw a 
sculpin down below. It addressed it thus: 

kd’neyug kan-a tiyuxt’yu ka'n:a tka’t-uma katiktuatxag 

“The sculpin down there is holding something down there, you there, you 

with the big fore-head.”’ 


The sculpin called up: 
neqinektotihaqg:a'xontyoq aivaktuvax.yna’g:og uve’ ya 


“After having plenty to eat, they say, he nevertheless tried to quarrel with 
me (?)” 


And the ptarmigan replied: 
neqinektotiha’q-uya xuvani'ylu padpegomi'ylu ad:ame'ylu onami'ylu 
“T have plenty to eat, spawn and tail and belly and breast.” 


THE PTARMIGAN AND THE SCULPIN—SECOND VERSION 
(Told by Ilatstag, a Kilusiktok shaman) 


A ptarmigan once peered over the edge of the water and saw a sculpin 
down below. The ptarmigan said: 


taka’n-a ugyuhagpaklain-a'xoni puynauya’gog natga’ni 

“The fellow down there, he without any fat, he crouches on the bottom.” 
The sculpin answered: 

tuyuya'luk qayetaya'luk ugywndtkoyild’tka 

“My liver, my brain, I have plenty of fat on them.’ 
Then it made the retort: 

tétp.'yna mitermeya'gtag ugyuhagpaklain-a'xoni 

“The fellow up there, he is settled on the ground, a fellow without any fat.” 
And the ptarmigan replied: 

oyon'pkalu adduk-a ugyundtkoyild’tka 

“My stomach, my breast, I have them covered with fat.” 
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48. Tur Mouse 
(Told by Ilatstag, a Kilusiktok shaman) 


A little mouse, a’unyag, whenever it visited the holes of the other mice, 
would say: 
pulagaynaxiuvu'ya hitagaynaxiuvu'ya nuna’nun puxuxu’tuya 
“T always visit the others; I keep close to the holes and don’t wander 
about the land.” 


49. Tur Mammotu 


Two Copper Eskimos said that, according to the tradition handed down 
to them by their forefathers, the kili’yvak was a very large animal whose feet 
were doubled under. The ground cracked as it walked along. They had never 
seen one themselves, nor any bones of it. 


50. THs MammotH AND THE Musk-ox 
(Told by Ilatsiag, a Kilusi’ktok shaman) 


Once the kil:’yvak and the musk-ox agreed to change horns. The musk-ox 
tried his new horns against a stone and broke them, so they changed back again. 


51. Tot Brown BEAR 


(Told by Avranna, who learned it from Atgaq, an Eskimo from the Akilinizg 
or Thelon river) 


The brown bear once said: 

akxlat dnixutune'yamek okt’umt xuyxi’tun 

xitiqaiyune’yamuy opinya’gxami xuyxt''t dniaya'yata 

dniya’yamck neq acyune'yamek xuyxe'ynek xiyge-'t 

hitat’n xakdlakxuyin 

“Brown bears don’t do out in winter, there are no squirrels. They always 


have holes. In spring, when the squirrels come out, they have plenty 
of food from squirrels. The squirrels’ holes they scratch up.” 


52. THe Roucu SEAL AND THE WOLF 
(Told by Ilatsiag, a Kilustktok shaman) 


Once the wolf met a rough seal on the ice, both having the forms of men. 
The wolf said to the seal, ‘‘Whenever an arrow is shot at me I jump quickly to 
one side and it misses.”” The seal answered, ‘I too, whenever a spear is hurled 
at me, dodge to one side.’”’ The wolf retorted, ‘I can jump out of the way 
quicker than you.” So the seal took a bow and shot three arrows in succession, 
which struck and killed the wolf. Then the seal put on its seal-coat and dived 
into the water. 


53. THE WoLF 
(Told by Ulogsag, a Coppermine river man) 


In the first days, the wolf used to attack both men and caribou. To check 
his ravages, people tied a fox to his tail so that he could not run. This rendered 
him harmless, but some other people removed the fox, so now he is as dangerous 
as ever. 
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Tue WoLtF—SEcOND VERSION 
(Told by Ikpakhuak) 


Originally the wolf had a fox tied on to his tail, but he lost it. One day he 
killed a caribou, and was returning to pick up his bow and arrows when he met 
a white fox which was following in his trail. He said to the fox: 

pixtkgita’yyuya qdtga’yilan 

“Did you not find my bow-case?’’ 


The fox replied: 
na’una puckxitacey'tuya dma'qum kiy-tami 
pames'yyuaya qdtqaylua'yiya hahaha 
“I know nothing about it. I haven’t the bow-case. I found a wolf’s tail; 
that was all. Ha, ha, ha.” 


But the wolf was enraged at the fox for mocking him, so he promptly bit 
it and killed it, then returned and devoured his caribou. 


B. MAN AND THE ANIMAL WORLD 


54. Tue Man AND THE SQUIRRELS 
(Told by Avranna and his wife Milukattak) 


A man was sitting on the ground all by himself one day when he heard 
a slight noise behind him. He turned round and saw a squirrel in the very act 
of pushing back the mask from its face and changing into a human being. The 
man thought to himself, ‘I am afraid that all the Eskimos hereabouts are 
going to starve.” So he said to the squirrel, ‘‘You tell all your brothers and 
sisters to come out. Remember, I have spared your life. Let them come out 
in great numbers so that we Eskimos may live on them and not die of starva- 
tion.” 


55. THE CARIBOU AND THE HUNTER 
(Told by Avranna) 


A man was once on the point of spearing a caribou when it opened its 
mouth and said: 


myu'toga'n-a gaydgtat'toga’n'a uma’gqhuyule’ktuya 

kapite'ylaya nu'lian au’yag tunuyuagtay.'n avoq 

kdpituagxyin'a’yneya xuli gagituagx.yna’gtuyat 

“There is no-one down here, there is no kayak down here. I am going into 
the water, let me escape being speared. Your wife this summer has 
plenty of deerfat. Although he tried to stab me I got ashore before 
he speared me” (?) 


56. THE WHALE AND ITS WIFE 
(Told by Ikpakhuagq) 


A whale was once married to a woman. The two lived on an island and 
the whale had the form of a man. Opposite them, on the mainland, lived two 
Eskimo men. One day these crossed over to visit the whale’s wife, and on 
their return they plotted to carry her off. Now the whale was afraid that his 
wife might some day try to escape, so he always kept her tied up whenever he 
went out himself. The Eskimos landed near the whale’s house and stole quietly 


1 There is some doubt as to the meaning of the last three words. Avranna learned the story from an Akilinig 
(Thelon River) native named Atgag, who visited the Dolphin and Union strait Eskimos in December, 1915. 
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up to the tent. They peeped inside and saw the woman picking the parasites 
from the whale’s head. She looked up and saw them, whereupon they immedi- 
ately beckoned to her with their eyes to follow them: She said to her husband, 
“There’s a raven and a seagull.” But he only answered, ‘No, they are people. 
What is it you want to do?”’? However, the woman managed to slip the rope 
and cautiously steal outside, where the Eskimos, one on each side, caught 
hold of her arms and hurried her down toitheir kayaks. Presently the whale 
caught hold of the rope to drag her in, but its end was slack. Then he prepared 
to follow, and, hastily dressing, took to the: water, where he immediately 
changed into a true whale and rapidly overhauled the two kayaks. The men 
in great alarm seized some of the woman’s clothes and threw them overboard, 
and the whale stopped at once to tear them up. In this way the Eskimos got 
ahead, but soon the whale overtook them again and they had to throw over- 
board more clothes till finally the woman had no more left. But just at this 
crisis they reached the shore and hid her in their tent. Presently the whale 
came floundering up on to the beach. One of the men said to it, “If you will 
only turn round and look out towards the sea I will let you marry my daughter.” 
But when the whale turned round they shot it with their bows and arrows. Its 
carcase they cut up and cooked and ate; only the woman would not touch it 
because it was her husband. 


Cf, No. 29; Meddelelser om Gr@nland, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 259 ff; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 130f.; Boas, 
Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, ‘‘A tale about two girls,” p. 360, with references; Hawkes, p. 155 f.; Smith, 
J. A. F.L., Vol. VII, 1894, p. 210; Jochelson, pp. 365 (8), 369 (2). 


57. THE CATERPILLAR HusBanp 
(Told by Kaneyog, daughter of Higilaq) 


Once there lived a woman who could never obtain a husband. She was 
walking along one day and picked up a caterpillar, which she kept in her hut 
and nursed until it should grow large enough to marry her. Whenever she 
wandered she carried the caterpillar with her. But one day when she went out 
she left it behind in her hut, for by this time it had grown too big for her to 
carry. Her companions preceded her home and entered her hut, but, terrified 
at the monster that they saw, they threw it out to the dogs to devour. When 
the woman returned she enquired where her caterpillar was, and they told her 
that the dogs had broken into the hut and devoured it while everyone was 
away. The woman was very angry, for, as she said, it was the only husband 
she had ever been able to obtain. 

(This story is probably unfinished, but my informant had forgotten the rest.) 


Cf. Rasmussen, p. 171f.; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 178f., 555; Nelson, p. 516. 


58. Tur SNOW-BUNTING AND HER HUSBAND 
(Told by Ikpakhuagq) 


Long ago a man named Pistksi. (“Bow”) married a woman who talked 
like a snow-bunting. She eloped with another man named Asina (‘‘Astray’’), 
whereupon her husband transformed himself into a brown bear, followed her 
and bit her to death. Now the snow-bunting sings pixikxi’t-uten pickets truten 
(“You are not Pisiksi”’). 


59. THE SHAMAN’S PEtTs 
(Told by Ulogsagq) 


At Netsilik there once lived two shamans who took a polar bear cub from 
beside the sea, a red fox cub from a river and a wolf cub from the land. These 
three they trained up, but when they were fully grown the men became afraid 
of them and fled to their own country. 
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60. THr WOLF-PEOPLE 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


A woman was travelling alone over the land, carrying a baby on her back. 
One day she came to a house. She went inside, and found only a woman with 
a wolf-skin stretched out alongside of her; all the men, she was told, had gone 
out hunting. After a time the hunters drew near, and this woman took her 
wolf-skin and went out to meet them. Her visitor, looking out, saw her change 
into a wolf, and wag her tail from side to side as she advanced to meet the 
hunters, who were also wolves. Presently they all changed to human beings 
again and entered the hut. They began to talk about their hunt, and the men 
said that they had not been successful, so they were going to hold a shamanistic 
performance to discover the reason. Now it happened that while the hunters 
were out the woman had fed her baby with some caribou leg-sinew to which the 
meat was still attached.’ This, the wolf-men said, was taboo and had prevented 
them from securing any game that day. However, the next day, they went out 
hunting again, and this time they were successful. They kept the woman with 
them to dry the meat that they brought home. 


61. THE Fox-woMan 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


An Eskimo was once married to a fox, which had the form of a very beauti- 
ful woman. Beside him there dwelt another man and his wife, and the two 
families were united by the bond of ‘‘wife-exchange.’? Once when they had 
agreed to exchange wives for the night the second man went over to the fox- 
woman’s hut. No sooner had he entered, however, than he remarked, ‘‘How 
vilely this fox smells.’’ The woman was intensely annoyed, and immediately 
ran outside and fled to her own people. Next day her husband followed her 
tracks and reached the foxes’ settlement, where there were snow-huts just like 
the huts that men build. The fox-woman was afraid when she saw her husband 
coming, and tried to hide behind her people, but her husband discovered her 
and took her back to his home. Thereafter, however, the people were very 
careful not to offend her again by remarking on the bad smell she exuded. 


Cf. Rink, stories 11 and 83; Rasmussen, pp. 167, 330f; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 79; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., 
Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 224f.; Hawkes, p. 156; Jochelson, p. 364 (3). 
62. THE BEAR-HUSBAND 
(Told by Taptuna, a Dolphin and Union strait Eskimo) 
A woman was once married to a polar bear. Some hunters shot at it one 
day and killed it. Then for several days his wife never saw him, but at last 


he reappeared in the form of aman. The woman was a shaman; by her magical 
power she was able to heal him so that he could hunt as before. 


Cf. Meddelelser om Gr@nland, XXXIX, p. 290f.; Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 638f. 


63. THE WoMAN AND THE PoLarR BEARS 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


A woman who was living alone with her husband went out one day and on 
returning told her husband that she had seen a settlement of polar bears. He 
told her she lied, and in spite of her protests refused to believe her story. So 
next morning she said to him, ‘You said I lied. Now come with me and see 
for yourself.” They hitched the dogs to the sled and started out. After a 
time they drew near to the polar bear camp and the bears came out to meet 
them. The man was very much afraid; he pushed the woman off the sled, 
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. wheeled the dogs round.and fled back. The woman stayed where she was and 
the bears passed right by her, pursuing her husband. Soon they overtook him 
and tore him to pieces, then returned quietly to their camp without attempting 
to molest the woman, who went home and slept. Early the next morning she 
heard a noise as of strangers arriving. They were the polar bears, which at once 
set about building snow-houses for themselves. But before the woman rose 
and went outside they had all gone again, breaking holes in the backs of their 
houses by which to leave. She never saw them again. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 527f., 545. 


64. THE GoosE-WIFE 
(Told by Ikpakhuagq) 


A man once found a grey goose bathing. He stole her clothes, and when 
she came out of the water and was looking for them he rushed out and seized 
her. Then he made her put on his own clothes so that she could not run away, 
and took her home to be his wife. In time they had a child. But the grey 
goose was not happy; her husband was always urging her to eat meat when 
what she craved for was grass. At last she determined to leave him and to take 
her child away with her; but when the mother rose on the wing the child was 
unable to follow; it merely fluttered along the ground. Its mother said, “Cry 
nel nil nil.” As soon as the young bird repeated this cry it was able to rise 
into the air and they flew away together. 


THE GOOSE-WIFE—SECOND VERSION 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


A grey goose was once married to a man by whom she had three children. 
One day, while the woman was gathering fuel, her husband in fun caught hold 
of her and said, ‘‘Why don’t you want to eat this grass?” Intensely annoyed, 
she inserted feathers between her fingers and between those of her three children. 
Then she cried to them, ni’ydutin ni’yutin gayataylia'yici “Geese, geese, rise 
up into the air.” Immediately they rose on the wing and flew away. Only the 
youngest was unable to mount into the air; instead it fluttered along the ground, 
striving to follow them. The father ran after it and took it back to his home, 
but his wife and the other two children never returned. 


Cf. No. 23;_ Rink, story 12; Kroeber, p. 170f.; Rasmussen, p. 165f.; Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 616; Bulletin, 
A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 179, 555; Golder, J. A. F. L., Vol. XVI, 1903, p, 98 et seg.; Jochelson, p. 370 (5). 


65. THE EAGLE AND ITS WIFE 
(Told by Ikpakhuag) 


An eagle, coming on a woman in the course of its wanderings, seized her 
and carried her away to its eyrie, which was a hole in the face of a cliff. There 
it kept her as its wife, leaving her at home whenever it went hunting. She 
could not escape, for she had no means of descending the cliff. Her body 
became all lacerated with scratches from the eagle’s talons. Often it would 
bring her young fawns to eat; for full grown deer it never attacked. The 
woman preserved all the sinew and plaited it secretly into a line, which at last 
was long enough to reach the bottom of the cliff. One day when the eagle had 
gone hunting she fastened the end of the line to a rock and slid down till she 
reached the ground; then she fled towards her home. The eagle, finding its 
wife gone, followed her tracks to the settlement. It looked inside one of the 
tents and the people were very frightened. But one of the men said to it: 
nuyonaniyumay'pkin xe’quug ha’dhuyo tivaxyau'yayn “I want you to marry 
my sister. Turn your face towards the sun and dance.”’ But when it faced the 
sun and lifted up its long legs to dance, the people shot it with their bows and 
arrows. ‘Then they cooked and ate it; only the woman refused to share the 
feast, saying that the bird had been her husband. 
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Tus EAGLE AND ITS WirE—SECOND VERSION 
(Told by Ilatsiag) 


A woman was gathering wood one day when an eagle flew down from the 
-sky and carried her off to its home in a high cliff. At home it assumed the form 
of a man, but whenever it went hunting it became an eagle again. She lived 
there with him as his wife, but constantly urged him to go hunting so that she 
might have plenty of sinew to lay up. She was careful not to let him know the 
real reason why she wanted the sinew, for while he was absent she was plaiting 
it into a long line. One day she measured it and found that it would reach to 
the bottom of the cliff. Then when the eagle returned, she asked him to bring 
her up a big stone. This he did, and the next day, while he was absent, she 
fastened one end of the line to the stone, lowered herself down the cliff, and 
fled away to her own people. When the eagle returned it found the woman 
gone, but it changed itself into a man and followed her trail to the settlement. 
The woman’s father came out to meet him and said, ‘“‘Turn your face towards 
the sun and flap your arms like wings; after that you may marry my daughter.” 
But when the eagle turned round, the woman’s father stabbed him through the 
side with a knife and killed him. The corpse was left lying on the ground. 


Cf. Rink, story 8; Kroeber, p. 175; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 130f.; Meddelelser om Gr@nland, Vol. XX XIX, 
pp, 200.5 Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 556, 360, with references; Smith, J. A. F. L., Vol. VII, 1894, 
p. 211. 


66. Tue Giant FIsH 
(Told by Ilatsiag) 


In a lake at Saningaiyog (the region of Backs river) once lived a giant 
fish. Two Eskimos were crossing the lake with their kayaks lashed side by 
side, while another Eskimo in a single kayak was paddling in front of them. 
Suddenly the latter heard a cry, and, looking round, he saw the fish in the very 
act of swallowing the two kayaks together. He paddled furiously for the shore 
with the fish in pursuit, but so fast did it travel through the water that it drove 
the waves in front of it and carried the kayak before it. As soon as the boat 
touched the shore, the man jumped out and ran away. 


Cf. Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 640; Bulletin, A-M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 539. 


C. AETIOLOGICAL MYTHS 


67. THE Ornicin oF Day 
(Told by Ilatstaq) 

In the first times the land was dark. Both the fox and the brown bear 
were men. They met once out on the ice and the brown bear said: 

ta:’yliun ta’yliun nayyuaythuata'yiyami ihuagciyuma’ qtoq 

“Be dark, be dark, then dogs will smell out the seal-holes better.” 
But the fox said: 

gau’hun gau’hun urd’ yliun nayyuaythuata’yiyami thuagciyuma’ gqtog 


“Be light, be light, be day, then dogs will smell out the seal-holes better.’ 
The fox was the greater magician and the light came. The brown bear then 
went off to the land and the fox stayed on the ice. Ever since that time the. 
Eskimos have been grateful to the fox for creating the light. 


Cf. Egede, Deser. of Greenland, 1818, p. 199f.; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 306. 
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68. THE ORIGIN or THE CLOUDS 
(Told by Ikpakhuag and Ulogsag) 


The earth was once very warm; there were then no clouds, no snow, no ice, 
no fog. The sun said, “I know the people all over the earth.” In the evening, 
when the moon went down, it said, ‘‘“Now the people are going to have their 
eyes protruding from their heads because of the darkness.” 

During those days animals talked like men. A female brown bear captured 
an Eskimo named Upaum and carried him off to her den for her young cubs 
to eat. miluq-aqcaya'luk, milug-aqcaya'luk, ‘““Here’s something for you to suck,” 
she said to them. She lay down to sleep, leaving the two cubs to keep watch. 
Upaum pretended to be dead and lay with his eyes closed. After a time, when 
all was quiet, he opened them very cautiously, but the cubs saw him. U:paum 
ty wipale’k-2q “‘Upaum is opening his eyes,” they called to their mother. The 
old béar sprang up, but seeing Upaum lying quite motionless with his eyes closed, 
she lay down to sleep again. After a time the cubs went off to get some wood. 
Upaum said to himself, U-paum wit'luni pili. ““Upaum, open your eyes and do 
something.”” Then he rose, seized a billet of wood and smote the mother bear 
cover the head. The blow was not fatal, but it left the animal stunned for a few 
minutes, during which time Upawm made his escape. Presently he heard the 
bear following him, so he climbed to the top of some willows and remained 
there while the bear was vainly searching for him on the ground. ‘As long as 
it is light,’ he thought to himself, ‘‘I can hold on to these willows without 
getting tired.”’ After a time he descended and ran away, but the bear found 
his tracks and followed. Then he stooped down and drew an imaginary line 
along the ground. Immediately a great stream of water gushed forth, which 
swelled into a mighty river flowing between him and his enemy—the modern 
goyno'qtog or Coppermine river. ganog ha’m'a tkaq:eun, “How did you cross 
this river?”’ called out the bear; and the man replied dlu’y\uyolu kun'y\uyolu 
ime’qaya, “I drank it and snuffled it up and emptied it.”” The bear tried to do 
the same, and drank and drank until it burst. The warm steam that mounted 
up from its body became the clouds. ; 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CLOUDS—SECOND VERSION 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


In the first days the sky was serene and cloudless. There were not many 
people living then, and bears could talk like men. A man and a woman went 
hunting one day. They met a brown bear and the man in his terror stood still. 
The bear seized hold of him, bit him to death and carried him off to its den. 
The woman followed it and, waiting until it was asleep, struck it on the head 
with an adze and killed it. But there was another bear sleeping beside it, and it 
sprang up and pursued her. She sat down on top of a‘hill and waited for it to 
come up. When it drew near she said: 

kwk mau’ya aula’yli “Let a river spring up hither.” 

Immediately a raging torrent burst forth from the ground and flowed between 
her and the bear. The bear called out: 

ga'nog he'm:a ika’qeun ‘How did you cross this?” 
and the woman replied: 

kunt'xuyolu alu'’xuyolu ika’q aya 

“Snuffling it up and drinking it up I crossed over it.”’ 

The bear tried to do the same, and drank and drank until it burst. The steam 
from its body clouded the.sun. The river which was thus created is now called 
the Saravaktog, i.e. the Raging Torrent. 


Cf. Rasmussen, p. 183; Rasmussen and Worster, p. 84; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 177f., 
308f.; Jochelson, p. 364 (6). 
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69. Tue OriciIn or DEATH 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


In the first days no one died upon the earth. Now there was a family 
dwelling inland in the country of Kiglinig one summer. As winter came on 
they dropped down to the coast, where they wandered about from place to 
place, without food, until at last the woman dropped in her tracks and died. 
She became a hill which now bears the name of Uvaiyog. The father and the 
two boys went on a little farther, then the boys also dropped down and died, 
one after the other, becoming two hills which are called Uvaiyokuk. Finally 
the man himself dropped down, and the hill into which he was converted is 
known as Uvaiyuluag. On its sides one can still discern his ribs. These four 
hills lie close to the shore in the country of Kiglinig, and are recognisable by 
their precipitous faces. 

This family was the first to perish. Other Eskimos in the same country 
went to a fishing lake named Ariag. There, desperate with hunger, they killed 
and ate each other. In this way they all perished. But at another lake, 
Egqaluktutsiag, a short distance away, there were some other families, and one 
of the natives managed to shoot a loon with his bow and arrows. This was 
divided up amongst the people, but so many were they that the bird’ had to be 
cut at every joint in order that everyone might receive a tiny morsel. However, 
it saved their lives. 


70. Tue ORIGIN oF CARIBOU 
(Told by Higilaq) 


Once upon a time a man carved a caribou out of a piece of wood. It had 
large teeth, and was so savage that forthwith it began to kill everyone it saw. 
Then the man took a stone and knocked its teeth out, whereupon it became very 
timid and the caribou have remained so ever since. 


THE ORIGIN OF CARIBOU—-SECOND VERSION 
(Told by Ilatstaq) 


In the first days caribou had teeth given to them by the wolf. Once three 
caribou, a young bull (nukd'tukag), a doe (ku’lavag), and a fawn (n9’yaq), 
attacked and killed a man. In consequence another man knocked their teeth 
out, and since then caribou have been harmless. 


._ Cf. Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 587f.; Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 168, 306, 536f., 554; Hawkes, p. 160; 
Nelson, pp. 449, 460; Murdoch, p. 595. 


71. Tue Oricin or Fisu 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


There lived once a man who had no inward parts, but a straight cavity 
from mouth to anus. He chopped up some sticks and shaped them into fish, 
which he threw into the water. They turned at once into real fish and swam away. 


Cf. Crantz, Vol. I, p. 204; Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 617; Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 181, 339, 555; 
Hawkes, p. 152; Golder, J. A. F. L., Vol. XVI, 1903, p. 101; Murdoch, p. 595; Jochelson, p. 370 (6). 


72. THE ORIGIN or MANKIND 
(a) Told by Higilag 
A white woman (q9’vAuna:) was constantly changing her husbands. At 


last a man said to her, “You are always wanting to change your husband, you 
had better marry adog.’’ She did, and her offspring were brown and white bears. 


1 Probably they are the hills marked on the chart behind Wilbank bay on the south coast of Victoria island. 
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(b) Told by Milukattak 


Once there was a woman who was always changing her husbands till at_ 
last her father made her marry a dog. Her children were a brown bear, a white 
bear, human beings and dogs. The human children wandered off to different 
places, and became different, some turning into white men, others forming the 
different tribes of Eskimos. 


(c) Told by Ilatsiag 


A woman’s father once said to her, ‘You don’t want to marry any man, 
you had ketter marry a dog.” The result of the union was a litter of pups, 
which turned into brown bears when they grew up and devoured their grand- 
father, then ran away. 


(d) Told by Ulogsaq 


In the first times there were no men and only a single woman. She mated 
with a dog, and bore therefrom a litter of dogs and human beings. The latter 
increased in numbers, and the woman proceeded to plant them out in different 
places. Some in one place became whité men, others in another place Indians, 
while still others became Eskimos. Thus the different countries were populated. 


(e) Told by Ikpakhuaq 


There once lived a man with a wife and one daughter. The daughter, as 
fast as she married one man, deserted him and married another. At last her 
father married her to a dog and marooned her on an island. There the woman 
bore two children. After a time the man went to visit his daughter, leaving his 
wife on the mainland. As soon as his kayak put in to the beach he was ap- 
proached by a brown bear and a white bear, his daughter’s children, whom their 
mother had sent to kill their grandfather. They licked all along the side of his 
kayak till the man became angry and attacked them, whereupon the brown bear 
turned on him and killed him. The woman continued to have the dog for her 
husband, and used the two bears to drag her sled, but the brown bear ever 
since that time has been very savage and goes out of its way to attack mankind. 
Finally the woman went into the water to live. Now when the Eskimos are 
plagued with bad weather their shamans call upon this woman to relieve them. 
Sometimes she is kind and helps people, but sometimes she is angry and tries 
to kill them by sending bad weather and breaking up the ice. 

Cf. Rink, story 148; Kroeber, p. 167; Rasmussen, p. 104f.; Meddelelser om Gr®nland, Vol. XXXIX, p. 270f.; 


Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 359 with references; Hawkes, p. 152; Nelson, p. 482f.; Jochelson, p. 374 
(19), Petitot, p. 301f. . 


D. QUASI-HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


73. Tue “GoLpEN AGB” 
(Told by Ikpakhuagq) 


Long ago there were but few Eskimos living on Victoria island. No caribou 
ever visited that country, and there were neither trout nor salmon in the lakes 
and streams. ‘The only food which the people could obtain consisted of snow- 
buntings and longspurs, and the very small sticklebacks that live in the lakes. 


74, Ratps By WHITE Mrn 
(Told by Avranna) 


Long ago there was a settlement of Eskimos on the bank of the Nagyuktok 
river in the south of Victoria island. A party of white men came along and 
killed all the inhabitants except two men, who took refuge in some holes in the 
banks. Two white men pursued them, but one of them, as he peered over the 
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bank, fell into the water and was drowned. These same white men killed a 
large party of Eskimos just below Bloody fall on the Coppermine river. Avranna 
had seen the skulls of their victims there, some protruding above ground, some 
buried underneath the surface.! 


(b) (Told by Ulogsag) 


Long ago, when a large party of Eskimos were living on the ice near the 
‘mouth of the Coppermine river, and all the men had gone sealing, a body of 
white men attacked the camp and killed all the women and children except three, 
a woman, her child, and another child. Then the white men went on their way 
and built a snow hut at the foot of a high cliff. When the Eskimos returned 
from sealing and found all their women and children slain, save these three who 
had hidden away, they were filled with grief and rage, and, seizing their weapons, 
they followed in the white men’s trail. Overtaking them, they built a snow wall 
all round their hut to prevent anyone from escaping, then speared all the white 
men except one, who flew up into the air and disappeared. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 315, 541f.; Hawkes, p. 151. 


(c) (Told by Ulogsagq) 


Near the Rae river there were three Eskimo settlements. <A party of 
white men came from the west and completely destroyed both the first and the 
second. They would have killed all the Eskimos in the third settlement also, 
but the latter changed into musk-oxen and fled. Then the white men travelled 
about looking for more Eskimos to kill. A shaman named Kaluptk, however, 
brought his magic to bear on them and prevented them from approaching his 
fellow-countrymen. A man cut off the legs of Kalupik one night as he lay 
sleeping. When he wakened in the morning he saw them lying on the floor 
where his enemy had thrown them down. He began to weep, but presently 
dried his eyes and by the power of his magic restored them into place. 


(d) (Told by Aneragq) 


Near the country of the Netsilingmiut a large ship was crushed in the ice 
long ago, and many white men went down in her.” In the same locality a number 
of Eskimos once died of starvation. 


75. THE RavaGES OF THE Brown BEAR 
(Told by Ulogsagq) 


A brown bear once lived at Kullivik or Nagyuktok (two names for the same 
place, in the south of Victoria island). One day it grew very big, bigger than 
any other living animal. It crossed over the strait to Kilusiktok and ate 
all the Eskimos there. This region at that time was thickly inhabited, much 
more so than it is now. But all these Eskimos were eaten by the brown bear, 
and the present day inhabitants are immigrants from surrounding places. 


76. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KiLusiKToK EsKImMos 
(Told by Ulogsaq) 


Long ago at Kzlusiktok a great number of people were travelling towards 
the coast to begin the winter’s sealing. In play they began to throw lumps of 
snow at one another. Presently the snow-balls went up and up into the sky 
and never came down again. The people could not see what became of them, 
but they changed into spirits and killed a great many Eskimos at Kilusiktok, 
Nenitak and Nagyuktok. This happened when the narrator of the story was a 
little boy. 


1 These were probably the relics of the Eskimos massacred by Hearne’s party of Chipewyan Indians in 1759. 
They were seen by Richardson and Rae’s party in 1851, 
2 This may possibly refer to the fate of Sir John Franklin and his party. 
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E. GIANTS AND DWARFS 


77. Nahaingalag 
(Told by Higilagq) 


There once lived a giant woman named Nahaingalag, the daughter of a 
man named Akulugyuk. She carried an adze and an ulo for killing people, 
whom she used to slip inside her coat and carry off. Once she found an Eskimo 
fishing on a lake. He fled, but she pursued him and was on the point of seizing 
him when he turned and shot her with his bow and arrow. He left her lying 
where she fell, but other Eskimos found the body and laid it out properly in burial. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 537f.; Stefansson, Anthrop. Papers, A.M.N.H., Vol. XIV, pt. 
I, p. 326 (The Eskimo words at the bottom of the page mean ‘‘They insert them into their coats’’); Jochelson, p. 374f. 


78. THe GIANT AND HIS DwarF CoMPANION 
(Told by Anerag) 


There once lived a giant who had for his companion an extremely small 
man. This giant was addicted to oversleeping, so he told his companion to 
wake him up if ever he observed the approach of a bear so big that it obscured 
the sun. When the bear appeared, the small man woke the giant by rapping 
his head with a stone, whereupon he rose up, tied the little man to the inside of 
his foot out of sight, and slew the bear with his spear. 


Cf. Meddelelser om Gr®nland, Vol. XXXIX, p. 232f.; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 196, 368 
with references; Jochelson, p. 369 (9). 


79. Tur GIANT AND THE ESKIMO 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


A giant had adopted an Eskimo as his son. One day they were fishing in 
a lake in the country of Saningaiyog, where the giant fish dwells, while another 
giant was fishing high up on a cliff near by. The two down below caught no 
fish, but the giant above caught two, whereupon he taunted them saying, c.’yak 
kuyute’nek kuyuts'luk mdédyoha'qtsg “The squirrel who has teeth himself has caught 
two things with teeth.” This exasperated the giant down below, and he said 
to the Eskimo, ‘‘Stay down here and drive a knife into him when I drag him 
down.”’ Then he climbed the cliff, seized his adversary by the knees and pulled 
him down, whereupon the Eskimo immediately stabbed him with his knife. 


Cf. Meddelelser om Gr®nland, Vol. XXXIX, p. 234; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 314; Petitot, 
p. 400. 


80. Tue GIANnT’s REVENGE 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


In the early days, giants, unyu’kpain, lived upon the earth. One couple 
had a baby who crawled away from home while the parents were sleeping, and 
» came to a settlement of Eskimos. It was wearing a bright band on its forehead, 
and some of the Eskimos tried to examine it, but the baby persistently held its 
head down. They tried to force it up, and in so doing strangled the child. 
The next morning the parents appeared, searching for their child. The first 
people they encountered were innocent of the crime, but they told the father 
what had happened. He bade them go high up from the beach and from that 
vantage point watch him paddle his kayak; then he went on to the murderers 
and said to them, guyiage’vya cena’nun ta’vuya naykpayia'ylict qayagtoynaqtuya 
“Watch me. On the beach there stand. I am going to paddle my kayak.” 
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The Eskimos went down to the shore to watch him, standing in a line. 
But when he entered his kayak he splashed the water so high up on to the land 
that it flooded all the beach and drowned them. So the murder of the baby 
was avenged. The giant then gave liberal presents to his Eskimo friends and 
departed to his own home. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 539. 


81. Ahungahungag 
(Told by Anauyuk, a Dolphin and Union strait shaman) 


Long ago a giant crossed over from the mainland to the most southern of the 
Liston and Sutton islands, in Dolphin and Union strait. It was midsummer, and 
the sea was free of ice, but so tall was he that the water hardly reached above 
his knees. The sun did not see him as he crossed. As soon as he reached the 
island he took up two huge boulders and began to toss them up in the air, 
juggling with them. There was a party of Eskimos living on Putulik, the most 
northern island of the group, and they were terrified at his appearance. One of 
their shamans chanted a spell against him, and the giant immediately dropped 
his stones and tried to flee, but before he reached the edge of the island he was 
changed to rock. Now only his nose and eyebrows are visible; formerly he 
wore a red belt, but the wind has carried that away. His juggling stones can 
still be seen lying where he dropped them, on top of the rock Ahungahungagq.' 


82. THE Tunektan 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


Long ago there lived in the ground a people named Tunektan. The women 
were very beautiful, and the men, although only about four feet high, were 
exceedingly strong. One day an Eskimo attempted to carry off one of the 
women, but her husband seized him by the wrists and snapped them. Unable 
to hunt or to help himself in any way, the Eskimo starved to death. 


83. Top Dwarrs 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


The dwarfs (enyua’yliyat), are a very numerous people. They are so short 
that whenever they travel their bows trail along the ground behind them, yet 
so strong are they that many of them can carry singly a whole bull caribou on 
his back. They are friendly toward the Eskimos. Once very long ago an 
Eskimo, seeing a solitary ice-cake floating out in the sea, paddled over to it in 
his kayak. On top he found a dwarf, who said that he had been marooned 
there through his kayak washing adrift. The Eskimo offered to carry him 
home if he were not too heavy, and the dwarf replied that he could make him- 
self light or heavy at will. So the Eskimo took him on board and ferried him to 
his home. All the dwarfs rejoiced and made the Eskimo many presents, after 
which he returned to his home, reaching it in two days. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 317, 5408. 


F. SHAMANISM 


84. Tur SHAMAN AND HIS WIFE 
(Told by Uloqgsagq) 


Long ago a shaman who was living at Kilustktok drove all the deer out of 
the country by his magic. His wife, who was also a shaman, was very vexed 
with him, and said, ‘‘Why do you want to starve the people? Don’t you suffer 
from hunger too? Is it because you don’t feel hungry yourself that you want 


1 According to Ikpakhuag the figure is kneeling. The spell which was chanted is said to be extant, but I could 
never obtain it. 
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to drive away all the deer and kill off the people.”? Then her husband was 
afraid of her and transformed himself into a bearded seal; but the woman 
transformed herself into a white fish (qiud’lwyaq) and pursued him. She fought 
him under the water and obliged him to take refuge out on the beach. Before 
leaving the water, he took off his bearded seal coat and left it in the water, 
going up on to the land naked. The woman white fish seized the coat and made 
it sink so that the man was unable to resume it, but had to remain naked and 
helpless on the land until finally he starved to death. The woman went away 
to another country and brought many musk-oxen to Kilusiktok to take the place 
of the caribou which the man had driven away. Now she lives in the water 
and makes the weather fine and sometimes helps the Eskimos with their sealing.! 
Thereafter the, natives of Kilusiktok lived on musk-oxen, but at the present 
.time these are becoming scarcer. However, the caribou are returning to the 
country in great numbers, so that the Eskimos can still procure plenty of food. 


1The narrator had forgotten her name. 


85. THe ContTEST OF THE SHAMANS 
(Told by Ulogsaq) 


A Netsilik man named Pannag and an Utkusiksalik man named Naniligagq 
once met out on the ice. One said to the other, ‘“You are no shaman;’’ so they 
agreed to have a trial of strength. Pannag changed himself into a polar bear, 
and the other man into a musk-ox. The musk-ox strove to pierce the bear with 
his horns, but his adversary jumped about, snapping with his teeth and striking 
out with his paws. Once he succeeded in biting the musk-ox, but the latter 
turned and ripped open his flank with his horn. Then the musk-ox said, “You 
will never be able to get the better of me, so we had better change into human 
beings again.’”’ They did so, but the Netsil#k man retained the wound in the 
side which he had received during the fight, and died shortly afterwards. His 
people wanted to kill Naniligag in revenge, but they were afraid to attack him. 
Soon afterwards he returned to his home, where he still lives. 


86. THE Giru’s Braip 
(Told by Ikpakhuag) 
A shaman, desiring to bewitch a girl, said: 
qauciapa’lum pd'nia oyaya’yond-e oyaya' yore 
“Qausiapaluk’s daughter, turn into a stone, turn into a stone.” 
One of the girl’s braids forthwith turned to stone. She said to her father: 
tuyde’yma mat'ya 'yua oyaya’yulialune’ ktag 
“One of my two braids has turned to stone.” 
So the father took a knife and cut it off 


87. Kimaktun 
(Told by Ulogsaq) 


There is a lake which is called Kimaktun, after a man who was killed beside 
it. He camped beside this lake one summer with his wife and child and one or 
two other families. His father, Natkulisaq, a great shaman, had gone to another 
land, but one day with a number of other people he flew through the air to his 
son’s camp. There he and some of his party made a great fire, using their 
companions and some of the party of Kimaktun for fuel. Arnangnaq, a com- 
panion of Kimaktun, attempted to shoot some of the aggressors through his 
tent door, but his tent caught fire and burned him up before he could launch 
his shafts. Kzmaktun then rushed out, knife in hand, and killed some of his 
assailants, but he too was burned in the flames. Natkulisag and his allies then 


1 According to Higilag, it was fire from heaven that came down and burned up Kimaktun ard his party. It left 
a large hole in the ground. 
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flew home. The former told his people that he had been fighting with a great 
number of men, but had evaded their blows and escaped unhurt. The eldest 
brother of Kimaktun, however, discovered his father’s crime in a séance, and 
said to his father, “It was your own son Kimaktun whom you burned up.” 
Natkulisag was overwhelmed with grief and remorse and begged his son to kill 
him with his own knife. But the son answered, ‘‘No, you are not good to eat; 
we shall not kill you.’ So they lived together afterwards as though nothing had 
happened. 


G. MISCELLANEOUS TALES 


88. A CANNIBAL PEOPLE 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


In the early days there lived a strange people, some of whom were cannibals. 
A Netsilik man, with his wife and child, appeared among them in the course 
of his wanderings and was entertained by some of the more hospitable villagers, 
who warned him of the murderous designs of their neighbours and advised 
him to hide his child among the sleeping skins. One day two men entered the 
hut, carrying a large stone. They warned their guest that an old man was 
coming to murder him, and advised him to kill the old man first with the stone 
that they had brought. Soon afterwards the old man himself entered and 
began to prowl about the hut, but the Netszlzk stranger struck him behind the 
ear with the stone and killed him. Then his two friends went out and called 
some of the other people, who carried the corpse away and ate it. After a time 
a friend suggested to the Eskimo that he might escape by cutting the lashings of 
all the sleds while the people were asleep, thus preventing pursuit. So in the 
night the Eskimo stole outside, cut all the sled-lashings, and fled away with 
his wife and child. Towards morning he heard the sound of pursuit, and soon 
a man overtook him riding on a sled. The Eskimo shot an arrow at the dog 
which was dragging the sled, and the wounded animal turned round and dragged 
the sled into a lake near by, where both its master and itself were drowned. 
The Eskimo then continued his journey undisturbed, and on reaching his home 
told his countrymen of his narrow escape. 


Cf. Rink, story 101; Rasmussen, p. 216; Kroeber, p. 167; Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 230, 
544f.; Rink, Hans Hendrik the Arctic Traveller, London, 1878, p. 33f. 


89. THE PUNISHMENT OF THE CANNIBALS 
(Told by Higilag) 


There was a settlement of people living on the sea-shore, some of whom 
used to murder every stranger that put into their village and throw his head to 
their dogs. One day they saw a man paddling towards them in a kayak. The 
news spread from house to house till it reached the ears of a man named 
Inneralisi. The people cried to him, to’ymidt tki’tpsg un-eya'lici ai’ciun “There’s 
a stranger coming, Inneralist, bring him in.” So the man went out and 
called his dog: Hat peat peat peat ta'ymidt qunyan'tpa mitqutoa'tcia “Hai psai 
psai psai, there’s a stranger in sight, isn’t there, Long-Hair?”’ 

The two went down to meet the stranger, but he killed Inneralisi and threw 
his head to his dog, Long-Hair. Then he went up and killed all the other mur- 
derers in the village, in the way in which they had been wont to kill others, by 
throwing a knife over the back of the neck and shearing off the head as with 
a draw-knife. He threw their heads to their dogs to devour, but the animals 
would not touch them. Then he returned to his own country, taking with him 
a man whom the other villagers abhorred and dreaded. 
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90. Tue Man wo DESERTED HIS WIVES 
(Told by Ikpakhuagq) 


A man was living beside a lake with his two wives. One day he went deer- 
hunting and never returned. The two women were sitting inside their tent 
when a snow-bunting perched on the ridge-pole and sang: 


pictkea le’caleca:le aico-le’ca-leca'le 
nunavau'n ilu'ani nulia’gtoak co-le’ 


“Pisiksole . : . inland in the interior they two are married.” 


Then the women, who were both shamans, held a séance, and discovered 
that their husband had eloped with another woman. So they changed them- 
selves into seals and wandered about until they reached the country to which 
he had fled. There they stayed in the water alongside the beach until the new 
wife came down for water. She saw them there, and went back and told her 
husband, saying, ndtci’k nuiyuitale'kpuk “There are two seals which keep bo- 
bing their heads up out of the water unafraid.’’ Her husband replied: a: page’- 
tyum “They have found me out.” 

The two seals disappeared out of sight round a hill, then changed into 
brown bears and approached the camp. Pisiksole saw them coming and, taking 
his bow and arrows, went out to meet them. But the two bears fell on him and 
bit him to death. They left the new wife undisturbed, and, changing back into 
women, returned to their own country. 


Tur Man wHo DusertED HIS WIVES—SECOND VERSION 


(Told by Ulogsaq, who learned it from Qagqsavina, a Pallig Eskimo man from 
Hudson bay) 


A Palliq native once had two wives, both of whom were shamans. He 
wanted to get rid of them, so one day he pretended to die. The women looked 
at him and one said to the other, ‘‘He isn’t dead; he is only trying to deceive 
us.’ However, they laid him out in the proper manner on top of the ground 
with his kayak and weapons beside him and went away. After a time the 
man rose, took his kayak and weapons and went away. He came to a lake 
across which many caribou were swimming, so he launched his kayak in pur- 
suit and killed a great number of them. He cached the meat on the bank, but 
took the skins and crossed over to the opposite side of the lake where a woman 
was living. Seeing a man coming paddling across with his kayak laden with 
skins, she put on her finest clothes and went down to meet him. The two were 
married and settled down beside the lake. 

Meanwhile his two former wives found out by their magic what he had 
done and were very angry in consequence. They changed themselves into 
brown bears and went in pursuit. One day, while he was out hunting, they fell 
upon him and killed him. Then they changed back into women and went to 
his tent to see his new wife, but as she had married him in ignorance they did 
her no harm. Finally with a younger brother they went away to the country 
of the Utkustksaligmiut to find new husbands, because the men of that country 
were reputed to be very handsome. There they married and settled down. 


91. THE Maroonep 
(Told by Avranna, who learned it from Atgag, an Akiliniqg Eskimo) 


Once two men paddled over to an island, leaving their wives on the main- 
land. There one of them took the other’s kayak and rifle and paddled off. 
When he was a little way off shore he called out: Ha ha nu'lidn e nuliayyum- 
ale'kpara adya’ni e in'kpan gaiywmale'kpara “Ha ha, I am going to marry your 
wife. Next summer I shall probably return.” 
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His marooned companion replied, hutgogtiyu’tiya gqai’hugo “Give me my 
gun.” However, the man carried off both the kayak and the gun. The marooned 
man wandered about the island, looking for whatever he could pick up. Once 
he found a bearded seal stranded on the beach, and another time a walrus. 
On these he managed to subsist during the winter. 


The following summer the man who had deserted him came again to the 
island in a kayak, expecting to find his remains. The marooned Eskimo, seeing 
him coming, hid in a cave by the shore. On drawing near the kayaker called 
out: inyue’yqa unyue'yqa togovi''t togovi-'t ‘Is no-one there? Is no-one there? 
Are you dead? Are you dead?’ The marooned Eskimo made no reply. There- 
upon the man left his kayak on the beach and went up to look for the bones of 
his victim. The other immediately rushed out, seized the kayak and rifle and 
paddled off. Now it was his turn for revenge, and when he was a little way off 
shore he called out: dn‘aktogtu’yali dn-aktuacuatw’\7i “I managed to sur- 
vive the winter, now you do the same,” adding at the same time, in the words 
of his enemy, “Next year I shall come back to look for you.” Then he paddled 
away. In the following summer he returned, but all that he could find were the 
bleached bones of his enemy lying on the ground. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, p. 551f. 


92. Tur Boy’s REVENGE 
(Told by Uloqsaq) 


There were living on the seashore a man, his wife, and their two sons. 
The boys, who were nearly grown up, went off one day to look for other people 
and came to a settlement of strangers. They were welcomed and taken into a 
house, where they were told to undress and make themselves comfortable. 
They therefore undressed and went to bed, but in the middle of the night they 
overheard the people plotting to kill them. One of the boys immediately rose 
and fled, stark naked, in the direction of his home. The other lad stayed in the 
hut, and presently his hosts entered and murdered him; they then set out in 
pursuit of the boy who had fled. 


Meanwhile the boy reached his father’s house and hid beneath the sea- 
weeds on the shore. After a time the murderers appeared and asked his father 
where he was, but the parents said, ‘“‘We don’t know; we haven’t seen him. 
He isn’t here.’’ They searched all round, but when they failed to find him they 
returned to their settlement. Throughout that summer the boy nursed plans of 
revenge. He made a small bow with arrows to fit it, a bow so small that it 
could be carried on his back without being seen from the front. He was anxious 
to test its strength, so he set up a musk-ox skin and shot his arrows at it. They 
pierced right through the skin and stuck in the ground beyond. When winter 
came round again he went off to find the murderers. They had been wondering 
where the boy was all this time, and would say to one another, ‘‘How is it that 
the boy Ameryuag never appears, the boy who was wearing a fine white coat?’ 
Then one day he did appear, and the people rushed out to meet him, intending 
to kill him. But, unseen by them, he was carrying his bow and quiver full of 
arrows on his back. He waited until the people drew near, then suddenly drew 
his bow and began to shoot them down. Many of them he killed; the rest fled 
back to their camp. Then the boy returned to his home. 


(According to Ilatsiag, ten men came out to meet him. Three of these he 
killed; the rest fled back to the houses while the boy returned to his people.) 
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93. STRANGE PEOPLE 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


Once there lived a man named Alguna, a native of Eqaluktok.!. Going out 
one day to hunt musk-oxen he met some strange people with whom he stayed 
for a time, living in a snow hut adjacent to them. These people never ate meat, 
but merely sucked it, for their bodies were imperfect. After a time the Eskimo 
went away and wandered about until he met two men wearing belts of a very 
extraordinary nature. With them also he remained for some time, then resumed 
his travels and came to the country of Saningaiyog (Backs river). From the 
top of a hill he saw two men, but even as he watched them a band of women 
suddenly appeared and pursued them. One man succeeded in making his 
escape, but the other was captured. The women fought for his possession and 
in the struggle he was torn to pieces. Alguna himself escaped unseen, and after 
wandering about for some time longer returned to his home. His people had 
given him up for dead, as he had been absent several years. When he had left 
his child was only about eight years old, but when he returned the boy was 
almost grown up. 


Cf. Boas, Bulletin, A.M.N.H., Vol. XV, pt. I, pp. 171, 538; Jochelson, p. 364 (2). 


94. Tur Sick Man 
(Told by Ilatsiaq) 


A young man named IJlornag was once very ill, and his leg came off about 
the knee. He kept the severed limb near him in his hut, and whenever he looked 
at it would sing a song. For a time he appeared to be recovering, but then 
his malady increased and in the end he died. 


1 During his boyhood the narrator of the story had seen both Alguna and his gon. 
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\ Eskimo String Figures. 
By D. Jenness 
Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada 


INTRODUCTION 


The collections of string figures described in the following memoir were 
obtained at different times and in different places during the years 1913-1916. 
Those from Alaska were gathered in the winter of 1913-1914 from various natives 
between Barrow and the international boundary, five hundred miles to the 
eastward. <A few Siberian figures were secured in the spring of 1914 from some 
Indian point Eskimos belonging to the steam whaler Belvedere, caught in the 
ice off this coast. During the same spring I met some Mackenzie delta Eskimos 
at Icy reef, close to the boundary, and obtained some notes on the game in their 
region; further information was obtained at Herschel island during the summer, 
and from some Mackenzie delta natives in the service of the expedition. The 
figures from the Copper Eskimos were obtained during the years 1914-1916, 
when the southern party of the Canadian Arctic Expedition had its headquarters 
at Bernard harbour. 

The arrangement of the figures is based upon their opening movements. 
A secondary arrangement follows the order of their distribution, those which 
are most widely spread being placed- first, then those which are more local. In 
the case of the local figures, those from Alaska precede those from the Mackenzie 
delta, and the latter precede those from Coronation gulf. Occasionally a figure 
which was found in one place only has been placed in another setting when it 
was obviously derived from or connected with a figure from a different locality. 

After the figures had been arranged in this way and the MS. virtually com- 
pleted two other collections of string figures, mounted on sheets of paper and 
cardboard, were submitted to me for examination. ‘The first collection, sub- 
mitted by Dr. F. Boas, was secured many years ago by Captains Comer and 
Mutch from the Eskimos of Cumberland sound and the west coast of Hudson 
bay. The other collection, submitted by Captain Joseph F. Bernard, was obtained 
by him in 1922 from the Maritime Chukchee on the Siberian coast between 
Capes Nuniamo and Unikin. No information was obtained as to how these 
figures were constructed, but about 60 per cent of them could be identified with 
figures in my own collection. The remainder I have disregarded altogether, 
partly because of the lack of information as to how they were made, and partly 
because in many cases the string had been distorted out of all semblance to its 
original shape. In the Appendix, however, I have given a list of the unidentified 
figures from Cumberland sound and Hudson bay. 

As far as the literature is concerned, very little has been published con- 
cerning Eskimo string figures. The largest collection hitherto made is that of 
Dr. G. B. Gordon, obtained on the west coast of Alaska in 1905;1 Mrs. Jaynes 
has republished these figures, together with two or three new ones which she 
obtained from an Eskimo of the same region.? Klutschak illustrates three 
figures from the Eskimos of King William island,? and Dr. Boas has published 
five from Cumberland sound. From Labrador and Greenland the only figures 
recorded, to my knowledge, are six that were obtained any Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
from some Eskimos of Smith sound.® 

1 Gordon, G. B._ Notes on the Western Eskimo, Transactions at the Department of Archaeology, Free Museum 
of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, art I, 190 
2 Jaynes, Mrs. C. F. String Figures. New York, 1906. 


3 Klutschak, H. W. Als Eskimo unter den Eskimo. Leipzig, 1881, p. 139. 
4 Boas, F. Internationales Archiv fir Ethnographie, I, 1888, p. 229; ee ee same author, The Central Eskimo, 
4 Sixth ‘Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1888, p. 
5 Kroeber, A. L. The Eskimo of Smith Sound. Bulletin of the eas a of Natural History, Vol. XII, 


+899, p. 298. 
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In describing the different figures I have used the technical terms devised 
by Drs. Haddon and Rivers. 


“Terminology.—A string passed over a digit is termed a loop. A 
loop consists of two strings. Anatomically, anything on the thumb 
aspect of the hand is termed “radial,” and anything on the little- 
finger side is called “ulnar,” thus every loop is composed of a radial 
string and an ulnar string. By employing the terms thumb, index, 
middle-finger, ring-finger, little-finger, and right and left, it is possible 
to designate any one of the twenty strings that may extend between 
the two hands. 


A string lying across the front of the hand is a palmar string, and 
one lying across the back of the hand is a dorsal string. 


Sometimes there are two loops on a digit, one of which is nearer 
the finger-tip than the other. Anatomically, that which is nearer to 
the point of attachment is “‘proximal,’’ that which is nearer the free end is 
“distal.” Thus, of two loops ona digit, the one which is nearer the hand 
is the proximal loop, that which is nearer the tip of the digit is the distal 
loop; similarly we can speak of a proximal string and a distal string. 


In all cases various parts of the string figures are transferred from 
one digit or set of digits to another or others. Thisis done by inserting 
a digit (or digits) into certain loops of the figure and then restoring 
the digit (or digits) back to the original position, so that they bring 
with it (or them) one string or both strings of the loop. This opera- 
tion will be described as follows: ‘‘Pass the digit into such and such a 
loop, take up such and such a string, and return.” In rare cases a 
string is taken up between thumb and index. A digit may be inserted 
into a loop from the proximal or distal side, and in passing to a given 
loop the digit may pass to the distal or proximal side of other loops. 
We use these expressions as a general rule instead of “over and under,’’ 
“above and below,” because the applicability of the latter terms 
depends on the way in which the figures are held. If the figures are 
held horizontally, ‘over and above’”’ will correspond as a general rule 
to the distal side, while ‘‘under and below” will correspond to the 
proximal side. In some cases when there is no possibility of con- 
fusion, we have used the shorter terminology. 


A given string may be taken up by a digit so that it lies on the 
front or palmar aspect of the finger, or so that it lies on the back or 
dorsal aspect. In nearly all cases it will be found that when a string 
is taken up by inserting the digit into the distal side of a loop, the 
string will have been taken up by the palmar aspect, and that the 
insertion into the proximal side of the loop involves taking up the 
string by the dorsal aspect of the digit. 


Other operations involved are those of transferring strings from one 
digit to another and dropping the strings from a given digit or digits. 

The manipulation consists of a series of movements, after each 
of which the figure should be extended by drawing the hands apart 
and separating the digits. In some cases in which this would inter- 
fere with the formation of the figure, a special instruction will be 
given that the figure is not to be extended. Usually it is advisable 
to keep the loops as near the tips of the digits as possible. . 


There are certain opening positions and movements which are 
common to many figures. To save trouble these may receive con- 
ventional names; the use of these will soon be apparent, but it is 
better to repeat descriptions than to run any risk of obscurity. 


1 Rivers, W. H. R., and Haddon, A.C. A Method of Recording String Figures and Tricks. Man, II, 1902, p .147. 
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Position I.—This name may be applied to the position in which 
the string is placed on the hands when beginning the great majority 
of the figures. 


Place the string over the thumbs and little fingers of both hands 
so that on each hand the string passes from the ulnar side of the hand 
round the back of the little finger, then between the little and ring 
fingers and across the palm; then between the index and thumb and 
round the back of the thumb to the radial side of the hand. When the 
hands are drawn apart the result is a single radial thumb string and a 
single ulnar little finger string on each hand with a string lying across 
the palm. 


This position differs from the opening position of the English cat’s 
cradle in which the string is wound round the hand so that one string 
lies across the palm and two across the back of the hand with a single 
radial index string and a single ulnar little finger string. 


Opening A.—This name may be applied to the manipulation 
which forms the most frequent starting point of the various figures. 
Place string on hands in Position I. With the back of the index of 
the right hand take up from proximal side (or from below) the left 
palmar string and return. There will now be a loop on the right index, 
formed by strings passing from the radial side of the little finger and 
the ulnar side of the thumb of the left hand, 7.e., the radial little finger 
strings and the ulnar thumb strings respectively. 


With the back of the index of left hand take up from proximal 
side (or from below) the right palmar string and return, keeping the 
index with the right index loop all the time so that the strings now 
joining the loop on the left index lie within the right index loop. 


The figures now consists of six loops on the thumb, index, and 
little finger of the two hands. The radial little finger string of each 
hand crosses in the centre of the figure to form the ulnar index strings 
of the other hand, and similarly the ulnar thumb string of one hand 
crosses and becomes the radial index string of the other hand. 


The places where the strings cross in the centre of the figure may 
be termed the crosses of Opening A.” 


The term ‘‘navaho” is derived from Miss Haddon, who defines it 
thus!. ‘When there are two loops on a digit, a distal one and a proximal 
one, you are often required to lift the proximal loop over the distal one, 
and over the tip of the digit on to its palmar aspect. This movement 
I refer to as ‘‘Navahoing” on account of its frequent occurrence among 
the string figures of the Navaho Indians of New Mexico, U.S.A.” 


For the purpose of this monograph I have ventured to add three new terms, 
two of which indicate opening movements from which many figures are derived, 
while the third denotes a movement which recurs so constantly that the Eskimos 
themselves have given a special name to part of it. These new terms are:— 


Opening B— 

Make Position I. Bring the right hand across and with the palm of the 
right index (7.e. from the distal side) take up the left palmar string and return, 
half-circling the index counter-clockwise. With the back of the left index 
from the proximal side take up the radial left little finger string. Drop both 
little finger loops. (See fig. 1.) 


1Haddon, Kathleen. Cat’s Cradle from Many Lands, London, 1912, p. 6.. 
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Fig. 1 
Opening C— : 
Loop over the thumb and index of each hand. With the backs of the little 


fingers from below push back the radial thumb strings, then hook their palms 
down over the ulnar index strings. (See fig. 2.) 


Fig. 2 
Katilluik— 

Katilluik (Barrow kdid-wk or kdtid-uyik, “put two things together’) is a 
movement which can take place only at a later stage in the evolution of a figure. 
It necessitates separate loops on each thumb and index, and describes the trans- 
ferring of the left thumb loop from the proximal side to the right thumb (or 
vice-versa, according to which loop lies outside the other). The left thumb is 
then inserted, also from the proximal side, into both the right thumb loops. 
Draw the thumbs apart, then with each thumb from the proximal side take up 
the radial index string of its hand, navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 

The Mackenzie delta term for this movement is neovektiN-uyck which has the 
same meaning. Strictly speaking, both terms refer to the first stage of the 
movement only, the combining of the loops on the thumbs. For an example of 
the complete movement see No. I, ‘‘the two brown bears.” 

For the drawings of all the figures in this paper I am indebted to Mr. O. E. 
Prud’homme, artist of the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 


ee PHONETIC SYSTEM 
a as in father. i asin pique. u_ asin rule. 
& as in fat. « asin pit. a like the wu in but. 
e like the ainfate. o asin note. a a short indefinite vowel like the 
e liketheeinlet. 9 like the oin not. a in soda, 
ConsoNANTS— Back Front Dorsal Bi- 
Velar palatal palatal (alveolar) Dental labial 
Stop q k ad te t,d p 
Nasal y ny n m 
Voiced spirant x ¥ WY J v(w) 
Voiceless spirant x x c 
Lateral r I 
Trilled r 
Aspirate h 
AccENTS— 


- inverted period, indicates a lengthening of the preceding consonant or vowel. 
’ after a vowel, indicates the main stress. 
’ indicates a glottal stop. 
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Eskimo String Figures. 


PART I 
FIGURES BEGINNING WITH OPENING A 


SECTION I. FIGURES KNOWN ALL ALONG THE NORTH COAST 
SUBSECTION A. THE BROWN BEAR CYCLE AND KINDRED FIGURES 


I, Tue Two Brown Brars 


This figure is known to the Diomede Islanders as “the two caribou without 
their horns”; at Point Hope and Barrow it is called aklak—“the two brown 
bears.” | The same name is given to it by the Inland Eskimos between Barrow 
and the Mackenzie river, and by the Mackenzie river natives; the latter make 
a slight variation in the final movements which nevertheless produces the same 
result, The Copper Eskimos follow the Mackenzie natives in this respect, 
and call the finished figure akayyuk, a word which has the same meaning, “‘the 
two brown bears.’”?’ In Cumberland sound a native who made the figure for 
Boas wrote its name aktakjew or aktin, the meaning of which I do not know. 
There is no figure more widely known among the western Eskimos, and the 
Barrow and Inland natives commonly challenge each other to a contest of speed 
in producing it. 

The Alaskan method of producing “the bears” is given first: 


Opening A. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index loops. With 
the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 

Pass the little fingers from the proximal side, from below, into the proximal 
thumb loops and into the index loops, hook them over the radial index string, 
and hold it firmly against the palms. 

Pass the indices over the distal thumb loops and with their palms draw the - 
upper transverse string through each index loop, thereby navahoing the indices. 
Navaho the thumbs. 


Fig. 3 


Katilluik the thumb loops, and remove the new thumb loops to the indices. 
From each hand a string runs from the ulnar index string to loop round the lower 
transverse string near the middle. Take each up with the back of the nearer 
thumb from the proximal side, then with each thumb from the proximal side take 
up the radial index string of its hand; navaho the thumbs and drop the index 
loops. You have “the two brown bears.” 
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The Mackenzie and Copper Eskimos proceed in the same way as above up 
to the stage immediately preceding the navahoing of the thumbs. At that 
point, instead of navahoing, they drop the thumb loops. A large loop then 
hangs pendent near each hand on the proximal side of all the strings. 


Pass each thumb down on the proximal side of all the strings, and from the 
distal side (¢.e. from below) pass it into the nearer of these two loops; then 
with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of its 
oo Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have ‘‘the two 

ears.’ 


II. Taz Two Caves (Mackenzie delta) 


The movements in this figure are the same as for ‘‘the two bears” as pro- 
duced in the Mackenzie, only, in the final stage, instead of passing the thumbs 
into the pendent loops from the distal side, insert them from the proximal side. 
Continue as before. You have “the two caves.” 


A Baillie island native made this same figure by a slightly different method. 
He proceeded as in the Barrow form of ‘‘the two bears” up to the stage where 
in that figure you katilluik the thumbs. At that point he removed the right 
thumb loop with the left thumb from the distal side, then with the back of the 
right thumb (7.e. from the distal side) removed from under it the original left 
thumb loop. Finally with each thumb he took up the radial index string of 
that hand, navahoed the thumbs and dropped the index loops. The difference 
between this method and the preceding is very slight. 


Fig. 4 


“The two caves” can be readily made in the same way as the Barrow and 
Inland natives make ‘‘the two brown bears,” by a slight variation in the first 
movement (Opening A). Instead of taking up the palmar string with the 
indices from the proximal side with their backs, take them up with their palms 
from the distal side and in returning give them a half-turn outwards. Then 
proceed exactly as in ‘‘the two brown bears.” I do not know whether the Barrow 
natives, however, are aware of the figure. 
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III. A Brown Bear Issuine From a Cave. 


This figure I saw among the Mackenzie Eskimos only. Boas has it from 
Cumberland sound with the name.anesattookjew, which seems to mean “‘the one 
who is sent out.” 


This is a combination of “the two brown bears” by the Mackenzie method, 
and ‘‘the two caves.’’? With the one thumb take up the pendent loop from the 
proximal side, with the other from the distal, and proceed as in those figures. 
You have “‘the cave” on one side and “the brown bear” on the other. 


iq 


Fig. 5 


IV. THe Two Mountain SHEEP 


This figure is called ‘‘the two mountain sheep” (.mne-k) by the Barrow and 
Inland Eskimos. A Port Clarence native, however, called it ‘the two rabbits,” 
while to a Diomede Islander it was known as “‘the two caribou with their horns.” 
(This was the native who called ‘the two brown bears” (No. 1), “the caribou 
without their horns.””) The Mackenzie and Coronation gulf Eskimos called 
the figure ‘the two brown bears with their ears.” Boas has the same figure 
from Cumberland sound with the name nepetakjew, “two animals mating?” 


Fig. 6 


Make ‘‘the two brown bears.’”’ Remove the thumb loops to the indices. 
With the back of each thumb take up from the proximal side the proximal hind 
leg string of each bear. Repeat all the movements of ‘the two brown bears” 
from the point where you katilluik the thumbs. At the final stage you have 
“the two mountain sheep.” 
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V. Tur Two Carrsou Wits THErr Horns (Port Clarence) 


The same Port Clarence native who called ‘the two mountain sheep” ‘“‘the 
two rabbits” developed it into “the two caribou with their horns” by exactly the 
same process as “the two mountain sheep” was developed from ‘“‘the two bears.” 


Fig. 7 


VI. Tue Two Brown BEARS AND THEIR CUBS 


aklak aklaiyaklu (Inland and Mackenzie Eskimos). 


Make ‘“‘the two brown bears.” 

Reverse the little fingers in their loops. 

With the backs of the indices take up the opposite palmar strings (as in 
Opening A). 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index loops. 

With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 


Insert the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the proximal 
thumb loops and into the index loops, and hook them down over the radial 
index strings. 


Ve 
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Pass the middle fingers into the index loops from the proximal side and 
hold down with them the distal thumb strings while with the palms of the 
indices from the distal side you draw the upper transverse string through the 
index loops. Drop the thumb loops. 


Fig. 8 
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_ Opposite each little finger there is a string which runs from the palmar 
string to loop round the lower transverse string. 


Take this string up with the back of each thumb from the proximal side 
just after it passes under the lower transverse string to run up to the middle, 
then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string 
of its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have “the 
two brown bears,” one on each side, each followcd by its cub.! 


VII. THz Brown Bzar anp tue SHaman (Inland Eskimos of N. Alaska) 


Opening A. 
With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index loops. 
With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 


With the back of the left little finger push back from below the proximal 
ulnar thumb string and on the distal side of the other two ulnar strings hook 
that little finger over the radial index string. 


With the back of the right little finger from below push out the proximal 
ulnar thumb string, then on the proximal side of the ulnar index string hook 
that little finger over the radial index string of the right hand. 


With the palms of the indices from the distal side draw the upper transverse 
string through the index loops, thereby navahoing the indices. 


Navaho the thumbs, and katilluik the remaining thumb loops. 


Near the left hand there is a string that runs from the palmar string to loop 
round the lower transverse string, after which it continues to the upper trans- 
verse string. 


There is also another horizontal string that runs on the proximal side of all 
the other strings from one palmar string to the other. 


Fig. 9 


Take up the former of these strings with the left thumb from below from 
the proximal side, and the horizontal string similarly with the right thumb from 
the proximal side; then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the 
radial index string of its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 
You have ‘“‘the brown bear” on one side and “‘the shaman” on the other. 


1 The ‘‘cubs” may be increased in number by simply repeating the process, if the string is long enough. 
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VIII. Taz Doe Draceine THE SLED 
qu’mg uniaktoag (Barrow and Mackenzie) 


Position 1. 


With the back of the right index from the proximal side take up the opposite 
palmar string, as in Opening A. 


Fig. 10 


With the left index similarly take up the opposite palmar string, but outside 
the right index loop where it passes between that index and the right little 
finger. 


Proceed exactly as in ‘the two brown bears,” save that with the right little 
finger you push back the distal ulnar right thumb string, instead of the proximal, 
as in the left hand. 


Fig. 11 


At the end you have “the dog’ on the left and “the sled” on the right. 
Drop the right little finger loop, and untangle the knots near the right hand. 
The ‘dog’ goes off to the left, leaving a knot near the right hand, its fallen 
master. 
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IX. Tur Doe anp 17s ORDURE=qum'ig dnagtoag (Mackenzie) 
Tue Birp anp its Noosr=dndgopdtciag (Coronation gulf) 


Position I. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the opposite palmar strings ° 
(the left thumb taking up the right palmar string outside the new right thumb 
loop, as in ‘‘the dog dragging the sled’’). With the indices from the distal side 
remove the little finger loops. 

Insert the little fingers from below from the proximal side into both the 
thumb loops and hook their palms over the radial index string on the proximal 
side of the ulnar index strings. 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side draw the upper transverse 
string through the index loops and navaho the thumbs. 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 

From the right palmar string there are two strings, one running horizontally 
to the middle, the other diagonally to loop round the upper transverse string. 

Insert the right thumb into the right index loop from the proximal side, 
and twist its back round these two strings; then insert the left thumb from the 
proximal side into both right thumb loops, take up with each thumb the radial 
index string of its hand, navaho the thumbs, and drop the index loops. 

At the back of the figure, z.e. on the distal side of all the strings, there are 
now two horizontal strings in the middle. (There are two others running parallel 
to them on the proximal side.) 

ae 
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Fig. 12 


With the palm of the right index from below, on the distal side of all the 
strings, raise these two horizontal strings at the back, then pass the index through 
the right thumb loop from the distal side, and with the palm of the index draw 
out, and through the thumb loops, the lower transverse string, taking it up where 
it is intersected between two loops. 

Again pass the right index with its loop through the right thumb loop from 
the distal side, and, dropping the left little finger loop, transfer the right index 
loop to the left little finger from the distal side. 

Pull out to the left the loop in the middle nearest the left thumb. You 
have on the left ‘‘the noose,” and on the right “the bird” with its head uplifted; 
or, according to the Mackenzie natives, “the dog’s ordure’’ on the left and “the 
dog’’ departing to the right, the head of the “bird” according to the Coronation 
gulf natives being ‘‘the dog’s tail.” 


72754—23 
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X. A Rack or PLATFORM 


The Inland Eskimos of N. Alaska, from whom this figure was learnt, call it 
tgiyyaq, which means the rack or platform outside the house on which meat, 
clothes, etc. are stored. The process of making the figure is very similar to that 
of “the two brown bears.” 

Opening A. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index loops. 

With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 

Insert the little fingers from below from the proximal side into both the 
thumb loops, and hook them over the radial index string, holding it firmly 
against the palms of the hands. 

Pass the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops, and with their 
palms draw through the upper transverse string, thereby navahoing the indices. 

Release all loops except the index and little finger loops. 

A diamond with double sides is formed in the middle. The two bottom 
sides have each a proximal and a distal string. 

With the back of each thumb from the proximal side take up the nearer 
proximal string of the diamond at the bottom. 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

You have “the rack.” 


Fig. 13 


XI. niyediyyuk! (Coronation GuLF) 
Opening A. 
With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the ulnar index strings 


and drop the index loops. 
With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 


Fig. 14 


Invyeulk is a spirit living in the sky, who carries a long hook. Occasionally he has descended to earth and killed 
people with his hook, consequently he is greatly feared by the natives. 
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With the backs of the little fingers from the proximal side push back both 
the ulnar thumb strings, then hook their palms over the radial index strings. 


With the palms of the indices from the distal side draw through the upper 
transverse string. — 


Navaho the thumbs, then katilluik them. You have “the evil spirit with 
his hook,” the “hook” being the short horizontal loop in the middle of the figure. 


XII. Two Men Havtine on a SLED 


This name, noqgtoyyuk, or “two men hauling on a sled,’ was assigned to 
the figure by some Eskimos from the west end of Coronation gulf. Some natives 
from Bathurst inlet, however, at the eastern end of the gulf, called it numiy- 
aqtayyuk, or “two men having a tug-of-war in a dance house.” 


Opening A. 
Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and remove its loops. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the two ulnar index strings 
and drop the index loops. 


With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 


With the backs of the little fingers from below push back the two ulnar 
thumb strings, then hook their palms down over the radial index strings. 


With the palms of the indices from the distal side draw through the upper 
transverse string, and drop that loop from the thumbs. 


Katilluik the thumbs. 
You have the “two men hauling on a sled.” 
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XIII. Tue Lirtte Otp Man 


This figure and its developments have rather a curious distribution. In its 
simplest form you have what an Inland Eskimo from the Colville river called 
aydyugaqcyayuluk, ‘the little old man;” he accompanied it with a chant. An- 
other Inland native, who lived farther east, in the region of the Endicott moun- 
tains, called it by the same name, but accompanied it by a slightly different chant. 
A Mackenzie native also gave it the same name, but his chant was different 
again from either of the other two; moreover, whereas the Inland natives had 
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both interpreted the figure as “an old man dragging a bearded seal,” the Mac- 
kenzie native considered the animal a beluga. The change perhaps was only 
natural, since bearded seals are rare in the Mackenzie delta, whereas the beluga 
is extremely common. But a woman at Baillie island called the figure ndtaynaq, 
‘“burbot,” and continued it to produce “a dog dragging a sled,’”’ both of which 
have separate figures to the west (see Nos. XXXIX and VIII). At Indian 
point you have a figure, ‘the reindeer dragging a sled,’’ which closely resembles 
the Baillie island figure of ‘a dog dragging a sled,” being likewise a development 
of “the little old man” or “the burbot,” though the Indian point natives appear 
to have no separate name for that figure. Finally, when you reach Coronation 
gulf, you find this first figure, ‘the little old man,” called hdtqun, 1.e. “the broad 
snow-knife with the triangular butt on the handle.” 


Position I. 

With the palm of the right index from the distal side take up the opposite 
palmar string and return, pointing it outwards in so doing. 

Similarly, with the palm of the left index, take up the opposite palmar string, 
but outside the right index loop. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index loops. 

With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. Pass 
the little fingers from the proximal side, from below, into the thumb loops, and 
on the proximal side of the ulnar index strings hook their palms over the radial 
index strings and draw them through. 

With the palms of the indices from above hook out the upper transverse 
string, thereby navahoing the indices. 

Navaho the thumbs, and katilluik the remaining thumb loops. 

You have “the little old man dragging a bearded seal.’”? The Colville 
Eskimo chanted: 


aydyuqagceyayuluk The little old man 

nogit'og nogit:aq Is hauling, hauling. 

dtatayoaqyoaya My poor old grandfather 
uyyuyyoa-a-pan When he gets a bearded Seal 
tydyaqtodyodcukpuya I want to eat some cooked blubber. 
kukeirag It (the line) has snapped. 


At the last word, kikcirog, drop the left little finger loop; the line is broken 
in the middle. 


The Eskimo from the Endicott mountains chanted: 


ayndyugaqcyayuluk The little old man 

noget'ng noget'ag Is hauling, hauling. 

andyodyoaya My old grandmother 
tyayagtoyoayicirag Is going to have some cooked blubber. 
noget'og noget-og He is hauling, hauling. 

ye: -kuktayautirag Ah, his line has snapped. 


In both these chants the old man is considered to have struck a bearded 
seal, but as he tries to haul it in his line snaps. 


The Mackenzie natives, who think of him as spearing a beluga, chant: 


deyyuqagnuk nutcukpuya Its old tail I am pulling 
nutcukpuya atryaya I am pulling ai ya. 
ueyyuqagnik nutcukpuya Its old tail J am pulling 
nutcukpuya aiyaya I am pulling ai ya. 


pituayuhyrq It (the line) broke loose. 
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The Baillie island woman, who called the figure “the burbot,’’ knew no 
chant with it, nor have the Copper Eskimos, who call it “a snow-knife,” any 
song. They consider the triangle near the right hand to be the bone butt at the » 
extremity of the knife handle, the two transverse strings running parallel side 
Be a in the middle its handle, and the quadrilateral near the left hand the 

ade. 


Fig. 16 


The Baillie island woman continued the figure to produce “‘a dog dragging 
a sled” in the following manner: 


Replace the left thumb by the left index. 


From the radial left index string there is a string which runs to the middle, 
‘and, passing through a loop, continues to the lower transverse string. 


With the palm of the left thumb, from the proximal side, draw down this 
string, applying the thumb just below the upper transverse string; then with 
the back of the same thumb take up the ulnar little finger string of that hand 
and draw it through. 


Drop the left little finger loop and transfer the left thumb loop to the left 
little finger from the proximal side. This gives you the sled on the left. 


Near the right hand there is a string which runs from the radial to the ulnar 
little finger strings across the back of the little finger. Insert the right index 
into the little finger loop from the distal side and with its palm raise up this 
string. Now behind all the strings take up with the palm of the index the 
radial right thumb string and navaho the index. 


Pass the right thumb down on the proximal side of all the strings, pressing 
its ulnar string before it, and with the back of it from the proximal side take 
up the ulnar little finger string. Drop the right little finger loop and transfer 
the right thumb loop to the little finger from the proximal side. You have “the 
dog’’ on the right dragging “the sled”’ on the left. f 
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Insert the seft thumb into the middle of the figure above the lower trans- 
verse string and, dropping the left little finger loop, sharply draw the strings 
tight. “The dog” has broken its trace, “the sled” is left dangling on the left, 
and “the dog,” dragging its broken trace, is speeding away to the right. 


Fig. 17 


2 XIV. A Reinpeser Draceine A SLED (Indian point, Siberia) 


Make “‘the little old man” (No. XIII). 


On the left you have a quadrilateral, one side running from the upper 
transverse string to pass through a loop in the middle before continuing to the 
lower transverse string. 


Remove the thumb loops to the indices. 


With the back of the right thumb from the proximal side take up the string 
of the triangle that runs between the radial and the ulnar little finger strings. 
At the same time, with the back of the left thumb from the proximal side take up 
the string of the quadrilateral that runs from the upper transverse string to the 
middle. 


With the right thumb from the distal side remove the left thumb loop, 
then, drawing the original right thumb loop out from under it, transfer it to the 
left thumb from the proximal side. Invert the right thumb loop counter-clock- 
wise so as to make it straight. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand, navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops, taking care not to draw 
the strings too taut. 


Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 


In the middle two strings cross one another on the proximal side of all the 
other strings; the one comes from the radial right little finger string, and sub- 
sequently passes round the lower transverse string, the other from the left ulnar 
index string and does the same. 
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With both thumbs from below take up these two strings where they cross, 
then from the proximal side take up with each thumb the radial index string 
of its hand, navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have “the 
reindeer’ on the right, and “‘the sled” on the left. 


Fig. 18 


Remove the thumb loops to the indices. 

With the palm of the right middle finger from the distal side take up the 
radial little finger string of its hand just after it passes behind the string that 
runs from the ulnar little finger to the index strings. At the same time insert 
the left thumb into the figure to the right of “the reindeer” just above the lower 
transverse string. Chant: 


aiyalyoma-na taydpcayku-un Aiyalromana wanted to go somewhere. 
cogayna'ya taydpcayku-un His sled runner wanted to keep going 
gomiyata-a tdpakteyata-a ? 

aiyalyoman qoiye Aiyalromana’s reindeer team 
qapgaqotoq Broke its trace. 


Fig. 19 


At the word gdépqagotsq drop the little finger strings. The figure breaks up, 
“the reindeer’ disappearing altogether to the right, while ‘‘the sled” is left 
hanging, a disconnected loop, on the left. 
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SUBSECTION B.. THE LITTLE FINGER CYCLE 
XV. Tue Lirtte Fincer =ctigryag (Barrow, Inland and Point Hope Eskimos)? 
Tue Anus=ctig (Mackenzie and Coronation gulf) 


Opening A. . 

Pass the ring fingers from the distal side into the little finger loops and take 
up from the distal side, behind all the other strings, the radial thumb string. 
Drop the thumb loops. : 

Again insert the ring fingers from the distal side into the little finger loops, 
and, releasing the little fingers, insert them from the proximal side into the ring 
finger loops. 

Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and take up with them from 
the proximal side the two radial ring finger strings. 

Drop the index loops. 

Pass the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops and twist their 
backs round the two strings that run medially from the palmar strings. 

Drop the thumb and the little finger loops; pass the remaining three fingers 
of each hand into the index loops, and grasp with them the radial strings. 

A triangle is formed in the middle, with its apex pointing downwards; by 
see-sawing the hands it can be made larger or smaller. 

Let some other person pass his little finger into the triangle; then distend 
the ulnar strings so that the finger.is nipped tight. It can be released, however 
tightly held, by bending it round, passing it between the two ulnar strings that 
cross on the outside of the other two, then bending it back again, when it slips 
out quite readily. 


Fig. 20 


“The little finger” can be made in a variety of ways, of which three are 
given below. It is the starting point of a number of figures, while, on the other 
hand, two or three completed figures, e.g. ‘‘the fish-net,’”’ can be converted into 
“the little finger.” A Point Hope native, who had learned the European figure 
une known as ‘‘the cat’s cradle,” converted that also into “the little 

nger.”’ 


Srconp MrerHop 


Loop over the indices. 
Thread one index loop through the other and exchange them on the indices, 
then proceed as in the first method when the corresponding stage is reached. 


1 Dr. G. B. Gordon has this figure from Cape Prince of Wales, with the name of Trap.” 
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Tuirp METHop 


Loop over the thumbs and indices of each hand. 


_ Close the remaining fingers of each hand over the transverse strings and 
turn the hands inwards and downwards so that each thumb-index loop slips off 
and falls over the transverse strings. 


With the thumbs and indices draw out the two transverse strings. 


Two loops now cross the transverse strings. Shake them so that one passes 
over the top of the other, holding the loops meantime in the hands. 


With the backs of the indices take up. these crossing loop strings (the side 
strings of a triangle), and drop the hand loops. Hold the index loops in the 
hands and you have “the little finger.” 


FourtH MrtHop 


Position 1, left hand only. 


Pass the other end of the loop under the palmar string from the proximal 
side and lay it back on the palm, making a small circle thus: 


SS] \ 


A 


Fig. 20a 


Insert the left thumb into the circle from above (i.e. from the outside) and 
the left little finger similarly on the opposite side of the two pendent strings (at 
x and x, Fig. 20a) and circle them upwards so that they take up the two strings 
at these places. The old radial thumb and little finger loops drop off in this 
movement; hold them in the right hand. 

Lay the left hand loops on the knees and, carefully withdrawing the left 
thumb and little fingers, take up with the left thumb and index the old ulnar 
left thumb and the radial little finger strings and grasp them firmly in the hand. 
You have ‘‘the little finger.” 


XVI. Tue Lirtitz Fincer Mave Dovstez! (Colville river Eskimos) 


Make “‘the little finger.” 


With the backs of the indices push out the sides of the triangle, then, 
dropping the thumb loops, take up with the thumbs from the proximal side the 
ulnar index strings. 

Pass the middle fingers from the distal side under the two transverse strings 
in the middle and close them against the palms. 

With the right thumb from the proximal side remove the left thumb loops, 
then insert the left thumb into the right thumb loops from the proximal side. 

In the middle is a square, the top side being a portion of the upper trans- 
verse strings. 

With the backs of the thumbs take up the side strings of the square and 
navaho the thumbs. 


1] have seen this figure amongst the Inland Eskimos only. 
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_ Drop the index loops and reverse the loops on the thumbs. You have the 
original “‘little finger” doubled, the one being below the other. Drop all but the 
little finger loops and you have the single “little finger” again. 


XVII. Tue Two Youtus 


This figure was found everywhere along the coast from Cape Prince of 
Wales, in Alaska, to Coronation gulf. 

Make “‘the little finger.” 

Pass the indices over the base of the triangle, twist their backs round the 
side strings and point them outwards. 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

Transfer the thumb loops to the indices and circle them counter-clockwise. 
You have ‘‘the two youths.” 

A Cape Prince of Wales woman sang this chant: 

nukdtpiayuluk itqum uvn¥uageiyatun Boy, . . . . is going to whistle 

at you. 

Whereupon each of the two youths was supposed to answer: 

uunvuagtiniayit-cuya akatyaruya ...... 


The Mackenzie natives chant: . 
nukdtpialuk dtataluptk gelukenayvatik “Young. men, your grandfather is 
digmun putit rk. bending his bow. Look at his 


back.” 
After which the player whistles and makes “the little finger” again. (Drop the 
index loops and you have “‘the little finger’ again.) 


SSS) SS 
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XVIII. Two Docs FEEDING Out or OnE Bown 


This figure is known from the Kobuk river in northern Alaska all along the 
coast to Coronation gulf. The Alaskan natives call it “two dogs feeding out of 
one bowl” (poyutag dtautcg q’miayuk dluptuk). In the Mackenzie the natives 
say: qumuk ukwak dluk ukwak itvyman qugciyik, “Those two dogs, those who 
are feeding, when he—their master— came in he cried qug qugq to drive them 
ae ‘ The Coronation gulf natives call the figure quntk dluktoyyuk, “two dogs 

eeding. 


Make “the little finger.” 

With the backs of the index fingers push out the two strings that form on 
each side the sides of the triangle, hook their palms over the base of the triangle, 
and point them out again. 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

Remove the thumb loops to the indices from the distal side and circle them 
clockwise. You have ‘‘the two dogs feeding.” 


(Drop the index loops and you have ‘‘the little finger” again.) 


Fig. 23 


XIX. Toe Youne Man Feepine wis Doe (Inland Eskimos of North Alaska) 


This figure is a combination of the two preceding. With the left index take 
up the base of the triangle in the same manner as in ‘‘the two youths,” with 
the right index as in ‘‘the two dogs.’”’ Continue as in those figures, and you have 
“the young man’ on one side and “the dog” on the other. 


(Drop the index loops and you have “the little finger” again.) 
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XX. An ApzzE=ulimaun (Inland Eskimos of North Alaska) 


Make “‘the little finger.” 

With the backs of the indices take up the two side strings of the triangle 
and point them outwards, withdrawing the thumbs from their loops. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the ulnar index strings. 


Insert the middle fingers from the distal side in the middle under the trans- 
verse strings and close them against the palms. 


Katilluik the thumbs, but without dropping the index loops at the last. 


Release the middle fingers, and placing the tips of the thumbs together, 
draw them out towards you. The four strings running side by side to the centre 
are the handle of “the adze,” the triangle at the bottom its blade. 


(Drop all but the little finger loops and you have ‘‘the little finger” again) 


Fig. 25 


XXI. Tot BEAVER 


At Cape Prince of Wales and at Point Hope this figure is called paluktaq, 
“a red fox.” On the Kobuk river, at Barrow, and by the Inland natives of 
North Alaska it is called kvyiayuk, “the beaver.’”’ I have no record of it among 


the Mackenzie river Eskimos, but in Coronation gulf it is called gaduk, “the 
wolverine.” 
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Dr. Gordon’s figure ‘““No Name” reproduces all the movements of this 
figure up to the final stage, which his informant (a King island native) had 
evidently forgotten. Boas has a figure from Cumberland sound called teratchea, 
“the ermine’; it differs very slightly from ‘‘the beaver’ and may have been 
produced in much the same way. 


Make ‘‘the little finger.”’ 


With the backs of the indices from the distal side push out the side strings 
of the triangle.* 


Drop all but the index loops, and inserting the remaining three fingers of 
each hand into them from the distal side, release the indices and reinsert them 
from the distal side. 


Now lay the right hand loops over the left index so that the two ulnar right 
index strings (i.e. the upper transverse strings) become the distal radial left 
index strings and the two radial right index strings the proximal ulnar left index 
strings. The right hand is thus released altogether. 

Pass the right index from the proximal side under the two distal radial left 
index loops (the old right index loops) and hook it over the two distal ulnar left 
index strings (the original radial left index strings); then point both indices 
upwards so that they protrude through a small circle of double strings; separate 
the two hands. 

With the left thumb from the distal side remove the left index loops. 

Pass the left little finger from below from the proximal side into the left 
thumb loops and, pressing down the ulnar strings, allow the two lower trans- 
verse strings to slip off; then hook the little finger down over them. 

Pass the left index from the distal side into the thumb loops and with its 
palm draw through the two upper transverse strings. You have fig. 26. 


Fig. 26 


Over near the right hand on the back of the index there is a kind of knot 
which readily opens out and is seen to be formed by two strings running per- 
pendicularly and bounded above and below by two looping strings. 

Drop the left thumb loops and, passing that thumb into the left index loop 
from the proximal side and moving it to the right, on the distal side of the two 
strings that run from the left palmar string to cross the upper transverse string, 
take up with its palm these two perpendicular strings. 

Drop the right index loops, and with that finger from the proximal side 
remove the left thumb loops. 

Hold the right index loops in the right hand and turn the knuckles inwards. 
You have “the beaver.” 
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The Inland Eskimos of North Alaska chant: 


kuyiayuk nuyakpakcageiyatin Beaver, he is going to throw his 
spear at you. 


and “the beaver” is supposed to reply: 


nuyakpaktiyiayt:cuya I will not let him hit me with his 
nék-axiyuya kt spear, I shall dive... . ki. 

The Kobuk river Eskimos chant: 

kuyiayuk kvyiayuk Beaver, beaver, he is going to shoot 
gay sgpakcageryatin his arrow at you, to shoot his 
gay 2gpakcageryatin arrow at you. 


and “the beaver’ answers: 
natkaiyayuya I shall dive. 


Fig. 27 


Thé more usual opening for this figure is by the third method of making 
“the little finger,”’ when the second movement brings you to the point marked * 
in the above description. 


XXII. THe OPENING oF THE Door 


This Mackenzie Eskimo figure, which is called upkwegqtaq, ‘“‘the door is open” 
follows the method of “the beaver’ up to its final stages. The two figures must 
have a common origin, since some of the movements are very unusual and 
complicated. 


Proceed as in “‘the beaver’ until you reach Fig. 26. 

At that point pass the right little finger into the right index loops from the 
proximal side, push out to the distal side the strings that form the knot (they 
resolve into two vertical strings), then drop the index loops. 

Half-circle the little finger counter-clockwise and hold its two loops in the 
right hand. 
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With the thumb and index of each hand spread apart the two upper trans- 
verse strings. You have ‘‘a closed door.” 

Say upkweyin, “open the door,” and drop the left little finger loop. The 
figure disappears—‘“‘the door”’ is open... 


Fig. 28 


SUBSECTION C. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES WIDELY DISTRIBUTED 


XXIII. Two Toy Lasrets 


This figure is made in two stages. An Eskimo from Nome and another 
from Port Clarence knew the first stage only, and called it tutdénokuny, “your two 
toy labrets.”” The Mackenzie river natives called it tutagpdc idk, ‘two big 
labrets,’’ while in Coronation gulf, where labrets. are unknown, it was called 
tudtudydicidk, which was said to mean ‘‘two small stones.”’ The second stage 
I found only at Barrow and among the inland natives of North Alaska. 


Opening A. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side raise the ulnar little finger strings, 
then from the distal side, z.e. with the backs of the thumbs, take up the radial 
little finger strings and drop the index loops. Now the Barrow and Inland 
natives chant as fast as they are able: 


tutdnokin® wyragpayin Your two toy labrets have you finished 
them before me? 
gandtcayanundylan Right up to their conclusion (?) 


Fig. 29 
72754—3 
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Now rapidly pass the index fingers from the distal side in between the 
proximal and distal radial thumb strings and with their palms draw through the 
upper transverse string, dropping the thumb loops and saying: 


ka dne wyiaykpiny Come, be off, I have raced you. 


a = 
we) 


Fig. 30 


The last movement is the final stage in the making of many cat’s cradle 
figures, and, in association with the words given above, is believed to possess 
the power of driving away ‘“‘the spirit of cat’s cradles” (see Appendix, p. 182 8). 
Every stage must be made with the greatest rapidity, lest the spirit should out- 
race the performer. I did not find this belief in the Mackenzie or Copper Eskimo 
region, but at Nome and at Port Clarence the natives used to chant at the end 
of the first stage, which alone they knew: 


tlerict tlerict (meaning unknown) 
neyiniagpain wyragpain I shall eat you, I have raced you. 
tent Off with you. 


At Cape Prince of Wales, Opening A is believed to have the same power, 
in conjunction with the same chant. Make Opening A each time the word 
tlerict is uttered, dropping the index loops again; finally for the third time make 
Opening A, accompanying it with the words ney:niagpain, ete.; and at the last 
word tenz flaunt it in the face of the spirit. 


XXIV. THE Carisou or THE RABBIT 


This figure has been recorded by Dr. G. B. Gordon from St. Michael, where 
he gives it the name of “caribou” (tuktuk). Except in North Alaska, it has the 
same name everywhere along the coast to Coronation gulf, as well as in Cumber- 
land sound, Baffin island. But the Barrow and Inland natives of North Alaska 
call it “rabbit” (ukalg), and the Inland natives even continue it through further 
stages. Accordingly, although both Dr. Boas and Dr. Gordon have described 
how the figure is made, I shall repeat the description, and give the subsequent 
stages as the Inland natives make them. 


Opening A. 

Circle the right index round the little finger strings, take up with it the radial 
right thumb string from the distal side and return, dropping the right thumb loop. 

Circle the right index with its loops clockwise. 

Insert the right thumb into the right index loops from the proximal side 
and with the right thumb and index take hold of the radial left index string, 
and draw it through the right thumb-index loops, allowing these to slip off. 

Drop the loop on the left thumb and replace it by the loop held up in the 
right thumb and index. 

Hold the right little finger loop in the right hand. You have “the caribou” 
or “rabbit.” 
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The Inland natives then say: 

ukelig kaxlaluk ukelig karlaluk Rabbit. ..... 
and with the left index from the distal side draw out the upper transverse string, 
taking it up between the head and body of the rabbit and dropping the left 
thumb loop. Then they add: . 

dciuman picck-a Because he was bad he shot it. 
and with the left thumb draw out the lower transverse string from between the 
rabbit’s legs, with the words: 

dliyinam ak-a ee skinned it. 

In the final stage you have the man who skinned it. 


XXV. THE CaRIBOU IN THE WILLOWS 


This figure, which comes from Barrow, is a modification of the previous one, 
since after the opening movements have been made all the subsequent steps 
are the same. The opening is found in two other figures, the Indian point figure 
taydrot (see No. LXII) and ‘‘the breast bone’’ (see No. CXLVIII), the latter 
being a figure that is known all along the coast from Barrow to Hudson bay. 

Loop behind the thumbs, middle fingers and little fingers. Bring the hands 
together and with the index and ring fingers of each hand take up the palmar 
index and ring finger strings of the opposite hand, then draw the hands apart. 

Proceed exactly as in “the rabbit” (No. XXIV) after Opening A has been 
made in that figure. . 

At the conclusion you have “the caribou amongst the willows.” The. 
Barrow natives say, tu:tuyog onayogman ugpilicimagtoag dcun niyhayman aulagiog,. 
“The caribou, it is said, when it became hot, stayed in the willows, but when it. 
grew cool it went away.”’ 
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Fig. 32 


__ Drop the middle and ring finger loops and you have the caribou going away 
(the same figure as in “the rabbit or caribou’). 
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XXVI. THe Rassit =ukalig 


This figure is known under the same name by the Diomede island, Barrow, 
Inland, Mackenzie, Coronation gulf and Hudson bay Eskimos. It is almost 
identical with No. XXIV, but differs in the mode of its formation. The two 
seem to have been confused by the Barrow and Inland natives, who name both 
figures “rabbit,” while the other Eskimos call the former figure “‘caribou.” For 
another instance of confusion see No. XCVII. 


Hold the loop between the left index and the left thumb so that about two 
inches of one end falls over the back of the thumb. Hold the remainder of the 
string—the long pendent loop— in the left hand, pass the right thumb and 
index from above through the loop on the back of the left thumb, then with 
the right thumb from the proximal side take up the proximal ulnar left thumb 
string; simultaneously with the right index from the distal side take up the 
distal ulnar left thumb string. Draw out the new right thumb and index loops. 

Circle the left thumb clockwise (inwards, then upwards and outwards). 

Pass the left little finger upwards on the distal side of all the strings and 
with its palm draw down the radial right thumb string. 

With the right thumb and index lift up the strings on the back of the left 
thumb, then with the back of the left thumb remove the right index loop from 
the distal side and navaho the left thumb. 

Spread apart the two strings of the long pendent loop which still remain in 
the right hand and you have “‘the rabbit.” 


XXVIII. THe Raven =tuluyaq 


This figure has been recorded from Indian point, Siberia, from Point Hope, 
from Barrow, from Inland natives who wintered behind the Endicott mountains 
south of Collinson point, and from Coronation gulf. Everywhere it has the same 
name, “the raven.” I have no record of it from the Mackenzie, but do not 
doubt that it exists there also. Boas found it in Cumberland sound, and Kroeber 
in Smith sound, in both places under the same name, “raven.” 


Opening A. 

Pass the ring fingers from the distal side into the little finger loops and 
take up with them from the distal side, but on the proximal side of all the other 
strings, the upper transverse string, and return, dropping the thumb loops. 

Again insert the ring fingers from the distal side into the little finger loops 
and, releasing the little fingers, insert them from the proximal side into the 
ring finger loops. 
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Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and take up with them from 
the proximal side the two radial ring finger strings. 


Drop the index loops. 
With the palm of the right index from above take up the two radial right 
thumb strings. 


Pass the left index into the left thumb loop from the distal side and with its 
back take up the two strings that run from the left palmar string to loop round 
the upper transverse string. 


Drop the thumb loops. 


Insert the left thumb under the radial left index strings and with its back 
take up the two strings that run from the left palmar string to loop round the 
upper transverse string. 

Insert the right thumb from the proximal side into the left thumb loops, 
then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand, navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


A triangle is formed in the middle, just below the transverse string. 


Pass the left index into this from the distal side and with its palm take up 
the lower transverse strings and return. 


_. Drop the right little finger loops, and, passing that finger from the proximal 
side into the left thumb loops, transfer to it from the distal side the left index 
loops and return. 


With the backs of the indices separate the two radial strings on each thumb. 
You have “the raven,” with its head to the right. 


The Barrow natives then sing: 


qyo-qyo-dyO ; ' 
and, dropping the right little finger loop, continue: 
qv’miayoaloayog tuyupgaya His pet dog, they say, made it fly away. 


If you point the right index down you see ‘“‘the dog” over near the left hand. 


They add, dropping the left little finger loop, and opening out the hands, 
palms upwards: 

nuviyalukumiayun qgolautcaya To his cloud he (the raven) passed over 
it. 

“‘The cloud” is seen, also near the left hand. 

Finally they add, dropping the left index loops: 

dnayvalutaydyog agcyalukdtagtog Its ordure, they say, rolled away. (It 
travels over to the right.) 


From Indian point comes the chant: 


puyukalika puyukalika-a-a Raven, raven 
qumiyatyiya-a-a Little dog 
caliyatyrya-a-a Female raven 
aynayatyiya-a-a Little daughter 


(i.€. a pup was watching a pair of ravens and their young one.) 


An Inland Eskimo from the Endicott mountains chanted these words: 


gyo-gyo- q’miayoaloaluyog “Kro kro. His pet dog, they say, made 
tuyvpgagpa anakovaldtandyuyoq it fly away . . . . went underneath. 
diauicagpa The fog gathered over it.” 
nuvuyalukuvianaywyog 


qolautcagpa 
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In Coronation gulf, where the developments of “the raven” seemed to be 
unknown, a woman chanted what was probably part of a dance song: 


tuluyaga taina ka tuluyayalu The raven thus, yea, the raven. 
ixdmient neqimuyman Its bait (?) when it ate thus it snapped 
tainaka pogogtag it up in its beak. 


Fig. 33 “The Raven” 


Fig. 34, “The Pup” 
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Fig. 36, ‘‘The Dog’s Ordure”’ 


XXVIII. Tue Wour 


This figure is given with the name “koftsik” by Dr. Gordon, coming from 
Nunivak island. Some Indian point natives called it ‘the dog” (qémq). From 
Port Clarence to Coronation gulf it bears the name of ‘wolf,’ (amayoq). The 
figure which Dr. Boas found in Cumberland sound bearing the name of ‘“‘wolf” 
seems to be the same. The Eskimo ‘‘wolf’’ is the same as the Klamath Indian 
figure ‘‘porcupine,” given in Mrs. Jaynes’ book on string figures. 


Fig. 37 


Some Barrow natives sang a chant with this figure, but they seemed to have 
adapted it from the chant of the next figure, ‘the red fox,” merely substituting 
the word amayzq for gatysqtoqg. Other Barrow natives had no chant for ‘‘the 
wolf,’”’ but knew ‘‘the red fox” chant, which was also current amongst the Inland 
natives. As Dr. Gordon has already described the method by which this figure 
is made, it is unnecessary to repeat it. 
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XXIX. Tue Rep Fox 


This figure is known to the Chukchee as ‘‘the fox,’’ according to Bogoras. 
The Eskimos of Indian point, Siberia, call it “the dog.”’ From Barrow to Corona- 
tion gulf it is known as the “red fox,’ and Kroeber illustrates it from Smith 
sound as “the fox.’ It closely resembles “‘the wolf,” but there is a slight altera- 
tion in the initial movements. 


Make Position 1. 

With the backs of the hands take up from the distal side the opposite ulnar 
little finger strings so that you have a loop on each wrist. 

Make Opening A and proceed exactly as in “the wolf.” 


The Indian point Eskimos sing the following chant: 


anokdtéyaqtaya ya Short-Breath (name of dog), 
anokdtéyaqtaya ya Short-Breath, 

goxmun payalikto-oq He ran up-hill, 

acnkmun payalikto-og He ran down-hill, 

anogayiganun dcpd-yaqtoq He passed through a windless place, 
xridyaqtaq He went through it. 


Then turning the hands downwards so that the wrist loops slip off, and 
drawing the strings taut, they continued: 

qumidhag payaliktog The dog ran, 

amymun datqaqtog Inside it went. 

The Barrow and Inland natives, who call the figure ‘“‘the red fox,” 


(gazyoqioq), sing: 


qaiyoqtopuya pameopaya A red fox with a long tail 

dnoyailamun agpat'aq Ran to a place where there was no wind, 
anoyatlamun agpat:oq Ran to a place where there was no wind, 
avdtaniy\uyulu Either around him 

golaniyhuyulu Or above him 

mu-hu mu-hu (The fox’s cry). 


At the words mu-hu mu-hu release the wrist loops. By swaying the right 
hand the fox is made to run. 
The Mackenzie natives call the figure ckcimagtoagiog, ‘‘a red fox waving its 


tail,” and the Coronation gulf Eskimos t7kcimagtoagtsg, with the same meaning. 
In the latter place there is no chant, but the Mackenzie Eskimos sing: 


pameoya pameoya Its tail, its tail, 

cikcimaqtoayXu atyaya Was waving in the air, azyaya, 
adding, while dropping the wrist loops: 

dnoyatlamun aulayiny Be off to a windless place. 


Fig. 38 


_(There was one slight difference in the final stage of the figure between the 
Indian point natives and those of Alaska and the east. The Indian point Eskimos 
retained the right thumb loop, whereas the others usually dropped it.) 
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XXX. Tur Doe 


This figure is known to the Barrow and Inland Eskimos of North Alaska, 
in Ee Mackenzie delta and in Coronation gulf, everywhere with the same name, 
the dog.” 


It has been described by Dr. Gordon from Nunivak island, where it is called 
“a, dog on a leash” (kaymuchia). It differs from the two preceding figures only 
in the introductory stage. The Barrow natives chant with it: 


dnddtatanud 2 
mutquianr wut With long hair (?) 
maiyudluagtuaydlukpaho ? 


The Inland natives sing: 


q’mialuayuket dmx Your dog, let it out. 

q’mialuayuket dnd Your dog let it out. 

dnicuildtciag tamna It never goes out, that dog Aqcikona, 
agctkona maq maq. 


At the word mag draw the leash tighter. The right (or left) hand radial 
string is released and is used to whip the dog out. 


The Mackenzie natives sing: 


gimiliayucieyluk dnuciuy Dog, get your harness on. 
aiyaya 

dnuayukcaunayo dnuciuy Don’t break it, get it on. 
atyaya 

dnuayudjog It broke the harness. 


At the final words the two radial right or left strings, according to how the 
figure is made, break off; they represent the breaking of the harness. 


Coronation gulf natives have no chant. 


an aK 
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XXXI. Tor Arms 


Dr. Gordon has described this figure from Nunivak island as “the arms” 
(moguk). By the Barrow and Inland natives it is called tdlvyyoq, which means 
“he holds his arms up.”” The Mackenzie and Coronation gulf natives give it 
the same name, only in those dialects the word follows the ordinary rules of 
phonetic change and becomes tdlvyyog. No chant accompanies it in any of these 
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places. The same figure, with the same name, appears in Boas’ collection both 
from the west coast of Hudson bay and from Cumberland sound on Baffin 
island. A Port Clarence (Alaska) Eskimo said that he had seen a continuation 
of it which produced niuk, ‘the two legs,’ but he had forgotten how to make it. 
Probably it was the same as Dr. Gordon’s eruk, which has the same meaning. IJ 
never saw or heard of it elsewhere. : 


Fig. 40 


XXXII. A Man Carryine a Kayak 


Dr. Gordon calls this figure ‘‘the seagull” (t’keyack), which he says was the 
name given to it at Nunivak island. A Port Clarence man called it tc.yayoq, 
but did not know what the word meant. From Barrow to Coronation gulf it 
bears names which all mean “a man carrying a kayak’’; at Barrow it is maqug- 
tuagtsg, among the Inland natives of North Alaska magagtaq, in the Mackenzie 
river and in Coronation gulf magagtsqg. Is it possible, therefore, that Dr. Gordon 
confused the local word for ‘kayak’ with the word for ‘‘sea-gull,’’ which from 
Barrow to Coronation gulf is nauyag? Boas has the same figure from Cumber- 
land sound with the name kutakjew, the meaning of which I do not know. 


“The man’s legs’ are the two loops that wind round the lower transverse 
string. ‘The kayak” is on his back—the two wings of Dr. Gordon’s “‘seagull.”’ 
The Barrow natives accompany the figure with this chant: 


magqugtuagtsg maqugtuagtag He is carrying his kayak, his kayak, 
yuyuviymn pamuya-a From (Lake) Yuyuvik to the other side. 
dteqtuya-a I come down to the sea. 

cauyaqluk tucayupku The old drum, when I hear it, 
dtqaqtuya-a I come down from the hills. 


(Another version gives dtegtuya-a for the last word.) 
The Inland Eskimo chant is slightly different: 


gayamun magagqtsg He is carrying his kayak, 
magagtog maqagtag He is carrying it, is carrying it. 
qayamun magqagqtog He is carrying his kayak, 
cauyanut pamuya Our (?) drum to the other side, 
dtucav\uya-a-a Bringing it to use (?) 

dteqtuya dteqtuya I come down, I come down. 
cauyaqlun cauyaqlun The old drum, the old drum, 
dteqtuya I come down. 


The Mackenzie river and Coronation gulf Eskimos have no chant. 
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XXXII. Tue Sprrit oF tHE LAKE 


This figure is known from Barrow to Coronation gulf, both in its simple 
form, where only one “spirit” is produced, and in the more complete form where 
there are two, one on each side. The Barrow and Inland natives call it 
tdteptoynyaya, i.e. “the spirit of the lake.’ In the Mackenzie delta and in 
Coronation gulf it is called kiluyvaq, ‘a mammoth.” There, however, the double 
figure is more common, so that the name is nearly always in the dual, kiliyvak, 
“two mammoths.” Boas has the double figure from Cumberland sound with 
the name kelekbatchea. The Mackenzie natives know of the mammoth from the 
fossil ivory and bones which have been found in their region, but none have 
ever been found in the country of the Copper Eskimos, and the kiliyvag is known 
to these natives only by tradition or by report from the western natives. What 
meaning the Cumberland sound Eskimos attach to their name for the figure is 
uncertain. 

The movements are similar to those of two or three other figures, e.g. “the 
man carrying a kayak” (No. XXXII) and “fish nibbling at a hook” (No. 
XXXIV). 


Position 1. 


With the palm of the right index take up the opposite palmar string and 
return. 

Pass the left index down on the proximal side of the radial little finger 
string, and with its palm take up the ulnar little finger string and return. 

With the palm of the left index from the distal side draw through the radial 
thumb string, thereby navahoing the index. 

Pass the left thumb down, pressing its ulnar string before it, and with its 
back from the proximal side take up the radial little finger string. Raise the 
thumb again and with its palm press down on the proximal side of all the strings 
the radial index string, then, from below the ulnar little finger string, draw out 
with its back the radial little finger string. Finally with the palm of the thumb 
draw through the thumb loop the ulnar little finger string where it crosses the 
palm of the thumb. 

Now drop the index loops on both hands and the right little finger loop. 
Insert the right hand from the proximal side into the right thumb loop and 
circle it once counter-clockwise. 


You have ‘‘the spirit of the lake.” The Barrow and Inland people say: 
tdtc.ptoynyaya tqcinagtoag tdtumnagtoag ndtgogcyautilynun imeyiagtogpoyli-t. 


“The spirit of the lake is dangerous, it should be avoided. Going to a place 
where people have arrows let it drink.” 


Fig. 42 
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Two SPIRITS OF THE LAKE 


Position 1. 


With the palm of the right middle finger take up the opposite palmar string 
and return. 


_ With the palm of the left middle finger similarly take up the right palmar 
string just before it passes behind the little finger. 


Pass the indices down on the proximal side of the middle finger and radial 
little finger strings and with their palms take up the ulnar little finger strings. 


Continue as in the single ‘‘spirit of the lake,” only executing all the move- 
ments with both hands instead of with the left hand only. 

At the conclusion drop first the middle finger loops, then the index loops. 

You have a “spirit”’ or a “mammoth” on each side. 

(To unravel drop the thumb loops.) 


> ae 


XXXIV. Fiso Nispsuine at A. Hoox 


This figure is merely a variation of the single ‘‘spirit of the lake” or ““mam- 
moth.” I have seen it only among the Copper Eskimos, who call it mikiydtciag, 
“a, small fish-bait.”” The Mackenzie natives give this name mikiydtciag to an 
entirely different figure which is known to the Copper Eskimos under the name 
of nwiyagtuagtoyyuk (see No. CXVIII). The Copper Eskimo figure of “fish 
nibbling at the hook” is the same as that given by Dr. Gordon from the Anvik 
Eskimos of Alaska with the name “‘lake fish.” 


Position 1. 


Bring the hands together and with the back of the right index take up the 
left palmar string and return. 


Fig. 44 


With the palm of the left index take up the radial little finger string of its 
hand, not the ulnar. Continue as in “the spirit of the lake,’ only at the end 
circle the right hand clockwise, not counter-clockwise. You have the “fish 
nibbling at the hook.” 
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XXXV. THE Post 


‘This figure is known to the Inland Eskimos as miluktuay2q, but no one seemed 
to be quite certain what the word meant. One native explained it as derived 
from miluktuag, “she suckles a child.” Another said that he thought it meant 
the leaf of the convolvulus. In the Mackenzie river region, however, it is called 
sukayotaluk, ‘the door post,” and continued on to produce “the white fox” 
which ran away when the post fell. The Copper Eskimos, who seem not to 
know the development into “the fox,’”’ called the first figure cukayyuk, “‘the two 
sticks which support the lamp.” 


Opening A. 3 
Pass the thumbs over the other strings and from the proximal side take up 
the ulnar little finger string and return. 


Push the index loops through each other and interchange them on the 
indices. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings and 
navaho the thumbs. 

Press down the ulnar index strings and you have “the breast,” conical in 
shape with the nipple below; or, by another interpretation the two perpendicular 
strings immediately below are “‘the door-post.”” This is the completion of the 
first figure. 


The Mackenzie Eskimos at this stage say: 


cukayotaluk terivyén-ialum unnayavatin udyoun 
“Door-post, the white fox is about to urinate against you. Fall on it.” 
Drop the thumb loops. ‘The post’ has fallen, and you are left with an 


upper and a lower transverse string and two diagonal strings that loop round 
each other in the middle. 


Transfer the right index loop to the thumb. 
With the right thumb from the proximal side remove the little finger loop. 
Pass the right little finger into the right thumb loops from the proximal 


side, press down the ulnar strings, allow the transverse string to slip off, then 
hook the little finger down over it. 


With the back of the right index from the distal side push back the proximal 
radial right thumb string, then with its palm draw out the upper transverse 
string. 
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A parallelogram is formed in the middle. With the palm of the right 
thumb from the proximal side take up the side of the parallelogram which runs 
from the middle of the figure to the lower transverse string, then take up with 
it from the proximal side the radial index string. 


Navaho the thumb and drop the right index loop. 

Drop the left little finger loop and the fox will run away towards the right. 
Say: 

teriydnialum mdlikcuydluagxuyo én-utka 

“The white fox, when the post tried to fall on it, ran away.” 


XXXVI. Two Bic Eyvgs 


This figure was called pryyutek, ‘two snow-shovels,” by a Cape Prince of 
Wales native. At Barrow and among the Inland Eskimos it bore the name 
tyiyiyo'k, “two big eyes,” but a figure obtained prior to the final movement was 
called pikyutak, which also means “two snow-shovels.”’ A Mackenzie native 
called the final figure pikcukdtcidk, the meaning of which he did not know. 
Coronation gulf natives call it pukhuyyuk, which is said to mean ‘a man with 
his arms raised above his head.” A figure that is very similar, and must entail 
only some slight modification in the movements, is known to the Chukchee and 
to the eastern Eskimos. The Chukchee call it “‘whale’s head,”’ on the west coast 
of Hudsonbay it is known as “shears” and in Cumberland sound it is called 
anawhokshan, the meaning of which I do not know. It is not improbable that 
there is some error in my description and figure given below, and that the figure 
known from Alaska to Coronation gulf is exactly the same as the Chukchee and 
Eastern Eskimo figure. 


Opening A. 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side take up the upper trans- 
verse string and drop the thumb loops. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side, on the proximal side of all the 
other strings, take up the radial little finger and proximal ulnar index strings. 


Pass the thumbs over the index strings, raise up with them, from the 
proximal side, the ulnar little finger string, then also from the proximal side 
take up with them the distal radial index strings, and draw them through, 
thereby navahoing the thumbs. 

Drop the little finger loops. 


There are now three medial transverse strings running parallel to the upper 
transverse string. 


Pass the little finger upwards on the proximal side of all the strings and 
with their palms hook down the uppermost of these medial transverse strings 
at their side sections. 

Pass the middle fingers from the proximal side into the index loops and 
close the two fingers over the radial strings; then with the palms of the indices, 
draw through the upper transverse string and drop the thumb loops. , 
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There are two strings, one on each side, running vertically on the proximal 
side of all the other strings from the upper to the lower transverse strings. Take 
up each of these strings from the proximal side with the back ‘of the thumb that 
is nearer to it. 

Katilluik the thumbs, and drop the index loops. 

Insert the middle fingers from the distal side into the thumb loops. 


Looping round the upper transverse string are two “eyes” formed by 
double strings. 

Pass the indices into these from the distal side, each into the nearer one, 
and with their palms draw through the upper transverse string. 

Withdraw the thumbs from their loops, retaining the middle fingers there. 
You have “the snow-shovels” (pikyutak), according to the Barrow and Inland 
natives. Drop the middle finger loops and you have ‘‘the two eyes,” or, accord- 
ing to the Cape Prince of Wales Eskimo, ‘‘the two snow-shovels.” 


dh 
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The Chukchee and Eastern Eskimo figure, which closely resembles the ‘‘two 
big eyes” is shown in fig. 48a. 


XXXVII. THe ScaPuLaE 


This figure is known{by the same name, keacck, “the scapulae,”’ among all 
the Eskimos from Barrow to Coronation gulf. The Mackenzie natives have also 
another figure which they call keacck, but it is produced in an entirely different 
manner (see No. XLVI). 


Opening A. 


Pass the thumbs down proximal to the index strings and from the proximal 
side take up the radial little finger string and the ulnar index string. 


Drop all but the thumb loops. 


Pass the little fingers from the proximal side into the thumb loops and, 
moving them towards the middle, allow the transverse string to slip off, then 
hook the little fingers down over it and hold it firmly against the palms. 


With the indices from the distal side remove the two distal radial thumb 
strings, leaving only the upper transverse string on the thumbs. 


Katilluik the thumbs (by first twisting the left thumb round the right 
thumb loop, then dropping the right thumb loop and inserting it into both the 
left thumb loops from the proximal side, etc.). 
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With the indices spread apart the proximal and distal radial thumb strings. 
Youjhave ‘‘the scapulae.” 


Fig. 49 


XXXVIITI. Toe MeEtine or Two BRotTHERs-IN-LAW 


The name given to this figure by the Inland natives is cékeyik pagtuk, ‘two 
brothers-in-law meet.’’ Coronation gulf natives call it “two small ribs” 
(tulimdicidk). I am not sure whether it is found in the Mackenzie river region. 


Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs down proximal to the index strings and with their backs 
take up the ulnar index string. 

Drop the index loops. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the little finger loops. 

From this stage proceed exactly as in “‘the scapulae’”’ (No. XXXVII). 


i 


Fig. 50 


XXXIX. Tue Bursot=ndtaynag (Barrow and Inland Eskimos) 


This figure is called by the Barrow and Inland Eskimos of North Alaska 
nataynag, ‘the burbot.”’ 

The Mackenzie natives do not recognize it as a separate figure, but only as 
an incidental stage in the making of nuyaktayyuk (No. XLI). 


72754—4 
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Opening A. 
; With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index and little finger 
oops. 


Pass the little fingers into the thumb loops from the proximal side, and, 
moving them towards the middle, allow the lower transverse string to slip off, 
then hook the little fingers down over it and hold it firmly against the palms. 


Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and with their 
palms draw through the upper transverse string. 


Drop the thumb loops. You have “the burbot.”’ 
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Fig. 51 


XL. THe Bow= picket (Barrow and Inland Eskimos) 


Make the preceding figure, ‘‘the burbot.”’ 

With the back of each thumb from the proximal side take up the side of,the 
diamond which runs across the back of the little finger of the same hand, then 
with the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings. Navaho 
the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have ‘‘the bow.” 


Fig. 52- 
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XLI. A Woman PuLiine ANOTHER BY THE Hair 


This figure is known to the Inland natives as nuyaktomanagq, and to the 
Mackenzie natives as nuyaktoyyuk, while in Cumberland sound Boas gives it 
the name nooyatajew. All these have the same meaning, “hair-puller.” The 
Copper Eskimos have a figure superficially similar which they also call 
nuyaktoyyuk, but it is really quite different and produced in a much simpler 
manner (see next figure, No. XLII). 


Make “the burbot.” 

Of the two strings which run from the upper transverse string to the palmar 
string on each side, one makes a single loop round it, the other a double. 

With the back of each thumb from the proximal side take up the former of 
these strings on each side. 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

With the back of each thumb take up from the proximal side the two 
strings that run on each side from the upper to the lower transverse string. 

Remove the left thumb loops to the right thumb from the proximal side, 
then draw over them the two original right thumb loops and place them on the 
left thumb. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings, 
navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 

From the palmar string on each side there are two strings which run on the 
proximal] side to loop round the lower transverse string. With the back of each 
thumb take up the two that are nearer to it. Katilluik the thumbs. You have 
“the two women,” one tugging the other’s hair. If you sway the hands they 
gradually. part in opposite directions. 


The Inland Eskimos as they sway their hands chant: 


nuyaktomanag ta-ya Hair-pulling (?) 

nuyaktomanag ta‘ya Hair-pulling. 

aipiyokum nuyaydleya The other wife’s hair she pulled it. 
emigtayyunwruyo Because she would not bring water, 
geyugtayyunwruyo Because she would not bring wood, 
nuyaydleya She pulled her hair. 


The Mackenzie natives seem to have no chant. 


Fig. 53 
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XLII. Hatr-putiine = nuyaktsyyuk (Copper Eskimos) 


This figure bears some resemblance superficially to the previous one, and 
has the same name, which suggests that the Copper Eskimos learned the correct 
figure “hair-pulling’”’ from the Mackenzie or Hudson bay natives, but forgot it 
again; in trying to recall it they arrived at this approximation. 


Opening A. 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side take up the upper trans- 
verse string. 

Drop the thumb loops and transfer the index loops to the thumbs. 

With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 


Pass the little fingers from below into the thumb loops from the proximal 
side and, pressing back the ulnar strings, hook their palms over the radial index 
strings. 


Insert the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops, and with their 
palms draw through the upper transverse string, thereby navahoing the indices 
and the thumbs. 


Katilluik the thumbs. 


You have ‘‘the two women” going away, one towards each hand. 


Fig. 54 


XLII. Tue BELUGA 


This figure is called by the Barrow and Inland Eskimos cic-uaq, “‘the 
beluga.” The Mackenzie and Copper Eskimos call it gildlwyaq, which in the 
Mackenzie dialect means ‘‘the beluga.’”’ Boas obtained it from the west coast 
of Hudson bay and from Cumberland sound with the same name ‘white whale 
or beluga,” but Kroeber, who found it among the Smith sound Eskimos, calls it 
‘“narwhal.” In both this and the succeeding figure, ‘the seal,” the movements 
are very unusual and complicated. 
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Opening A. 

Pass the middle fingers into the little finger loops from the distal side and 
with their palms take up the ulnar thumb string on one side and the radial index 
string on the other (the same string, but the one of the two diagonals which 
passes over the other). 

Drop the little finger loops. 


Turn the middle fingers down and insert the ring and little fingers into the 
middle finger loops from the proximal side, releasing the middle fingers. 

The ulnar left index string crosses over and loops round the radial right 
index string, then runs under the ulnar right thumb string to the left palmar 
string. 

Bring the left index across and with its palm take up this string just before 
it passes under the ulnar right thumb string, and return. 

‘Pass the right middle finger into the right thumb loop from the proximal 
side (7.e. so that the back of the middle finger pushes out the ulnar right thumb 
and the radial and ulnar right index strings) and draw across with its palm the 
two radial left index strings. 

Similarly pass the left middle finger into the left index loops and with its 
palm take across the right ulnar thumb string, drawing it through the left 
index loops.* 

Pass the left thumb into the left middle finger loop from the distal side and 
draw through with its back the radial right index string just where it loops 
round the two ulnar left index strings. 

Drop all the loops on the right hand except the little finger loop, and the 
ring, middle and index loops of the left hand. 

Dropping the left thumb loop, with the left thumb and index take hold of 
what was the radial right index string, and with the right thumb and index 
take hold of the same string after it loops round another string. 

Separate the two hands, placing these loops on the thumbs. 

You have “the beluga.” 


Fig. 55 


The Inland Eskimos continue as follows: 2 . 

There are two strings which run from each palmar string up to a short 
string that loops round the upper transverse string. 

Pass the indices from the distal side in between these two strings on each 
side and with their palms from the distal side draw out the upper transverse 
string. 
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Drop the thumb loops and say: 
ageaunaxrua inviva “He disembowelled it and hung it up. 


You have ‘the beluga” hung up to dry. 
(To disentangle the figure repeat this last movement.) 


” 


Fig. 56 


XLIV. A StaL=nédtceyyuk (Coronation gulf) 


This figure is a modification of the preceding. 

Proceed as in “the beluga” up to the stage marked *. 

With the palm of the left thumb from the distal side take up the radial right 
thumb string (i.e. twist it round the other end of the upper transverse string). 

Drop the right thumb loop over to the left of the left thumb, taking care 
that it does not fall over that thumb, then insert the right thumb from the 
proximal side into the left thumb loop. 

Between the middle finger loops are two diagonal strings that intersect each 
other. Pass the thumbs in below the index loops from the proximal side and 
with their backs take up the two lower strings of these diagonals, one with each 
thumb, and draw them through. 


Drop all the loops except those on the little fingers and the thumbs. You 
have “the seal.”’ 
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To disentangle the figure pass the indices into it from the distal side, and 
raising the two strings which run on each side from the palmar string up to the 
string that loops round the upper transverse string, draw through with their 
palms the upper transverse string. 


Remove the index loops to the thumbs and repeat this movement on the 
distal transverse string. All the loops dissolve. 


XLV. Tue GuLuET 


This figure is called tazAuayuk by the Barrow and Inland natives, taxdzyyuk 
by the Mackenzie and Copper. The meaning is the same, ‘the gullet,”’ probably 
of a caribou. It is developed among the two latter peoples to produce, in the 
one case “‘the scapulae” of the caribou, amongst the Copper natives its “head,” 
although according to some it is the head of a musk-ox, not a caribou. 


Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and raise from the proximal 
side the ulnar little finger strings; then with the backs of the thumbs draw the 
radial little finger strings through between the radial and ulnar thumb strings, 
allowing these thumb loops to slip off. 


Point the indices inward and on the distal side of all the strings remove, 
with the palm of the right index, from the proximal side, the left index loop, 
then insert the right index into both the left index loops.1 

Insert the ring and middle fingers into the index loops from the proximal 
side and hold down with them the ulnar strings while with the backs of the 
indices you draw through the ulnar thumb strings, thereby navahoing the 
indices. 

Withdraw the ring and middle fingers. 


You have ‘‘the gullet.” Spread the fingers with their loops wide apart and 
“the gullet” is distended; bring them together and ‘‘the gullet’ is contracted 
and “starved.” 


Fig. 58 


1In every case of this kind where two loops are combined care must be taken, as in the movement of ‘katilluil,' 
to remove that loop which runs inside its companion loop on the opposite finger or thumb. 
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XLVI. Tue ScapuLar or THE Heap oF THE CARIBOU 


Make “‘the gullet.” 

Drop the index loops and invert the loops on the thumbs to make the 
strings run straight. 

Put the thumb loops together, then from the proximal side take up the 
ulnar little finger strings and navaho the thumbs. 

Near each thumb a string runs up from the lower transverse string to loop 
round the upper transverse string. 

Pass the indices into the loop it thus makes just below the upper transverse 
string and draw through the horizontal string which runs parallel and just 
below the upper transverse string. 

Spread apart the thumb and index loops and you have ‘“‘the scapulae,”’ or, 
according to the Copper Eskimos, “‘the head” of a caribou or musk-ox, the loops 
that by the Mackenzie natives are considered ‘“‘the scapulae”’ being the up- 
standing horns. 


Fig. 59 


The Mackenzie natives then continue by grasping the two radial index 
strings in one hand and the two radial thumb strings in the other. Separate 
the two hands and you have ‘“‘the little finger,” or, as they call it itég (see fig. 20). 
I have not seen this development among the Copper Eskimos. 


SECTION 2. FIGURES FOUND IN ALASKA AND 
MACKENZIE RIVER ONLY 


XLVII. Tue Fiso-net Torn By Potar Bears 


This figure is known to the Barrow and Inland natives of North Alaska, 
and to the Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta. 


Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and take up with them from 
the proximal side the radial little finger strings. 

With the backs of the middle fingers on the distal side of the index loops 
take up the ulnar thumb strings. 
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Drop the thumb loops. 


Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and take up with them from 
the proximal side the ulnar little finger strings. 


Drop the index loops and transfer the middle finger loops to the little fingers 
and both little finger loops to the indices. 


With the ring and little fingers from the proximal side remove the thumb loops. 


Pass the thumbs into the little finger loops from the proximal side and with 
their palms draw down the distal ulnar index strings, then with their backs from 
the proximal side take up the ulnar little finger strings. 

Drop the little finger loops and with the little fingers from the proximal 
side remove the thumb loops. 

Transfer the index loops to the thumbs, and, inserting the indices into the 
thumb loops from the distal side, draw out. with their palms the upper trans- 
verse string. Drop the thumb loops. 

You have ‘‘the fish-net.”’ 
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To obtain ‘the two polar bears” which tore ‘the net.” 


There are four strings looping at different places round the upper trans- 
verse string, and four others corresponding to them that loop round the lower 
transverse string. They make ‘four eyes” at top and bottom. Transfer the index 
loops to the thumbs. 


Pass each index from the distal side in between the first and second “eye” 
from the bottom corner of the same hand just above the lower transverse string, 
raise with it all the strings of the figure, and pass it out again through the corre- 
sponding place just below the upper transverse string. Now with the palms of 
these indices draw through the upper transverse string at each of these places 
and drop the thumb loops. 


“The net” disappears, and “two polar bears” are seen going away in 
opposite directions. 
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XLVIII. Tot Kayak 


This is the figure described by Dr. Gordon from King island, to which he 
gives the name, “kayak.” It is known by the same name to the Barrow, Inland, 
Mackenzie delta, west coast of Hudson bay and Cumberland sound Eskimos. 
I could find no chant at Barrow, merely the words gayag cidmutiya, “the ice 
broke up the kayak,” uttered while dropping the little finger loops, when “the 
kayak” disappears. The Inland natives from the Endicott mountains have a 
chant for the figure, which is known also to the Mackenzie delta Eskimos. 

At Barrow the figure is produced more simply than by Dr. Gordon’s method. 
Whether the Mackenzie Eskimos follow the Barrow method or not I failed to 
notice. The Barrow natives proceed as follows: 


Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs down proximal to the radial index strings and with their 
backs from below take up the ulnar index strings. Release the indices. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the little finger loops. 

Pass the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the thumb 
loops and, moving them towards the middle, allow the lower transverse string 
to slip off, then hook the little fingers down over it. 

(Hitherto the method is the same as Dr. Gordon’s.) 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side turn out all the radial 
thumb strings and release the thumbs. 

Allow the transverse string to slip over the tips of the indices, then, passing 
each thumb through the index loop of its hand, take up with it this transverse 
string from below and draw it out to the proximal side of all the strings. 

Katilluik the thumbs, then spread apart with the indices the two loops on 
the thumbs. You have “the kayak.” 


The Inland and Mackenzie chant is: 


qayaydtciaq A bad kayak 

yuyuyudtcidm qlaunoyatin : . came over the top of you. 
pautik- in néparuk Your double-bladed paddle hold it upright. 
kingun Capsize. 

dnogopdtciaq Snes pia oa : 

agciluqotuyagtayin Move along the ground. 


At the word dnogopdtciag drop the little finger loops. With the right thumb 
from the proximal side take up the radial right index string. 

Navaho the right thumb and drop the index loop. 

The meaning of the word dnoqgopdiciag is unknown to me. A Copper Eskimo 
figure (No. IX) has a name that is almost identical, but that was said to be 
derived from dnak, ‘‘a noose,” and gapdtciag, which was thought to be the name 
of a bird. No such meaning can be applicable here. 
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XLIX. Tur Brown Bzar Cus 


In this figure, or series of figures, the Inland natives produce successively 
“a, brown bear cub,” “a white bear cub,” “a young beaver,” “a young man,” 
and ‘‘a small rope.’? The whole series goes by the name of the first of these 
objects, “the brown bear cub” (ayluaiya). The Eskimos of Cape Prince of 
Wales have a rather similar chant, which is said to accompany a cat’s cradle 
figure, probably the same as this one. A Mackenzie native knew the figures 
and remembered that there was a chant accompanying them, but could not 
recall the words. Boas has the first figure, ‘“‘the brown bear cub,” from Cumber- 
land sound with the name sissiwatio, the meaning of which I do not know. 


Opening A. 

Push the index loops through each other and interchange them on the 
indices. 

Passing the left thumb over the radial left index string remove with it from 
the distal side the left index loop. 

With the left thumb from the proximal side remove the left little finger loop. 

Pass the left little finger into the left thumb loops from the proximal side 
and, pushing down all the ulnar strings, allow the lower transverse string to slip 
off, then hook the little fingers down over it. 


Pass the left index into the left thumb loops from the distal side and with 
its palm draw out the upper transverse string. 


Drop the left thumb loops. 


You have now a diamond near the left hand, three sides of which are formed 
by double strings. 

Pass the left thumb into the left index loop from the proximal side, bend it 
back to enter the diamond from the distal side and the right thumb loop from 
the proximal side, and, twisting the back of the left thumb round the radial left 
index string, draw that string out clear of all the loops. 


With the left thumb from the proximal side take up the radial left index 
string. 

Drop the right thumb and little finger loops, and taking hold of the radial 
right index string between the left thumb and index, release the right index. 


Pass the right index into the left thumb loops from the proximal side and 
draw back with it through the thumb loops its old loop which is being held 
between the left thumb and index. 


Drop the left thumb loops, so that you have left only a loop on the left 
index, another on the left little finger, and a third on the right index. 


Circle ‘the right index loop twice counter-clockwise and hold it in the right 
hand. You have “the brown bear cub.” 


Fig. 63 
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Chant twice: 
ayluydicuma kavidya Brown bearcub...... 


and, releasing the right hand loop, draw out with it the lower transverse string, 
taking hold of it just to the left of the first loop to the right. You have “the 
polar bear cub.” 


Fig. 64 


Chant twice: 
ndnuatya kavidya Polar bearcub...... 


and similarly draw out the upper transverse string behind the first loop from 
the right. You have “the young beaver.” 


Fig. 65 


Chant twice: 
kuvyiaiya kavidya Young beaver... ... 


and draw out likewise the next loop. You have ‘the young man.” 


Fig. 66 
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Chant twice: 
invuaiya kavidya Young man. . 


and draw out the lower transverse string again behind the first loop on the 
right (“the man’s legs’). You have his “rope” hanging on the left hand corner 
of the upper transverse string. 


Chant twice: 
akyunauya kavidya His small rope . 


Fig. 67 


The Cape Prince of Wales chant ran: 


nénuwa nénuwa Polar bear cub, polar bear cub. 
gaprya gapiya Wolverine cub, wolverine cub. 
kiyayya kiyayya Shoulder-blade, shoulder-blade. 
kuvyuycure kuvywycure Fish-net, fish-net (?) 
aky\unauya akhunauya Small rope, small rope. 
aylowa aylowa Killer whale, killer whale. 

L. Taz Duck 


This figure was first obtained from an Eskimo woman of Cape Prince of 
Wales. Unfortunately I omitted to record the Eskimo.name for the duck, so 
as to identify the species. An Inland Eskimo from the Colville river made a 
very similar figure, but called it gopdényoq, which he said was a small bird. 
Probably it is the same as the gopdn-oaq of Coronation gulf, the Lapland Long- 
spur, which the northern Alaskan natives variously name kupaxduk, kupaz- 
Noaluk and putukiucduk. This Inland native knew the continuation of the 
figure into “two youths” which resembled the figure that the Cape Prince of 
Wales woman called “two men,” but while the woman went on to develop other 
figures from it, the Inland native ceased at this point. In the Mackenzie there 
is a figure almost identical, the difference arising in one of the later movements. 
There it is called t.ymiagpak, ‘the eagle,’ which amongst the Copper Eskimos 
bears the name of gopdn-oagpayyuk, ‘the big longspur.’”’ This might almost 
suggest that gopdnoagpayyuk or gopdn-oagpak (both suffixes mean “‘big’”’) was 
originally one name for the eagle in the Mackenzie also, that these natives 
learnt a figure gopdn‘oag from the Inland Eskimos, forgot it, but arrived at an 
approximation to it which they called the big gopdn-oag, ‘“‘the eagle.” I have 
never seen the figure in Coronation gulf. 
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Opening A. 

_ Circle the indices clockwise so that they take up from the distal side the 
radial little finger strings as well as their own ulnar strings. 

Insert the middle and ring fingers into the index loops from the proximal 
side and hold down with them the radial index and the ulnar thumb strings. 

With the palms of the indices draw through from the distal side the radial 
thumb strings. 

Allow the radial thumb strings to slip off, but, pressing down with their 
palms the ulnar strings,! take up with the backs of the thumbs the ulnar little 
finger strings. 

Turn the little fingers inwards,? remove the right little finger loop to the 
left little finger from the proximal side, then insert the right little finger from the 
proximal side into both the left little finger loops. 

With the palms of the little fingers draw down the thumb loops from the 
proximal side and hold them firmly against the palms of the hands. 

Drop the thumb loops and transfer the index loops to the thumbs. Just 
below the upper transverse string on each side there is an ‘‘eye.”’ 

Insert the indices into these from the distal side and with their palms draw 
through the upper transverse string, without releasing the thumb loops. You 
have “the duck” with outspread wings. 


Fig. 68 


The Cape Prince of Wales woman chanted: 


qaiyayovrg piya Red fox up there, 

pamiukavoq pina With its long tail up there, 

cunaték-iaq qartpdta tiymirut Something—when the birds come, 

1ca-a goyniaypiuy When their wings appear in the distance” 
-d-G-G- €-€-€-€ p-r-r-r-r- a-a-a-a €-e-e-e P-r-r-r-r 


1Tt is at this point that the Mackenzie figure ‘The Eagle’ branches off. See next figure (No. LI). 
2 The Inland figure branches off here. 
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At the sound of p-r-r-r-r in the chant release the thumb loops. You have 
“two men” facing each other. 


Hold the left hand out, the right hand in, and say: 


e-€ pittktayyacia uma tiyyia I’m going to shoot that bird, ‘made it fly. 
Now hold the right hand out and the left hand in and say: 
wayaptaug miluktayyacia I’m going to hit it with a stone too, even 
yyin if you did make it fly. 
Again hold the left hand out and say: 
qa dtatin cowilag Your grandfather has no knife 
(sneeringly). 
Right hand out: \ 
qa dtaiun cowiqa‘tog coga‘mk Your grandfather has a knife made of 
whalebone. 


Left hand out: 
ga dtatn umiayilag Your grandfather has no boat. 


Right hand out: 
ga dtatin umidga:tog netikamun Your grandfather’s boat is made of 
rotten boot-soles. 
Left hand out: 
kt tiuluyukpiluk Well, let’s fight it out. 


Then “the two men” begin to fight. 

Push the index loops through each other three times; this indicates the 
men fighting. 

Now hold the index loops up high, drawing all the strings very tight. Pass 
the right thumb into the middle of the figure just below the tangled strings, 
and drop the index:loops. ‘‘The two men” have become “two sticks,”’ one on 
each side of the thumb, running down to the little fingers (ndvayiayautak). 

(I am not sure from my notes of the exact position of the thumb, conse- 
quently the figure for the two sticks is uncertain). 


Dropping the little finger loops, pull out the two lower transverse strings 
with the left thumb in one direction and the right thumb in the other. The 
figure breaks up—a spirit has carried off the men. (tunyay neyitkuk.) 
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L. (a) Tur Lonespur 


Proceed as in the last figure up to the stage marked ?. At that point, turning 
the little fingers inward, take up with the palm of the right little finger the left 
ulnar little finger string, and with the palm of the left little finger the right 
radial little finger string, then draw these loops through one another. 


Proceed as in ‘‘the ducks.” You have ‘‘the longspur.”’ 


Chant: 

qopanyog ica-a-a-a The longspur its wing. 

eyiyhaum nuyuyyan gamayyant At the foot of a mountain on its sheltered 
side 

cl0-0q cio-0g clog (The bird’s note). 


Then, dropping the thumb loops: 


nukdtpiayulodluyoqg Two small boys made it fly away. 
tuytpqalagpak 
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You have ‘‘the two small boys” in place of the birds. 


LI. Tur Eacte=tiymiagpak (Mackenzie) 


Proceed as in the preceding figure, ‘the duck,” up to the stage marked '. 

Combine the thumb loops before taking up with them the ulnar little finger 
strings. Then proceed exactly as in “‘the duck,” only navaho the little fingers. 
You have “the eagle.” 


Fig. 72 


To resolve the figure drop the thumb loops, saying acuydcuyogtsg (meaning 
unknown), and take hold of the upper and lower transverse strings in the middle 
as usual. 
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SECTION 3. FIGURES FOUND IN MACKENZIE DELTA 
AND CORONATION GULF 


LIT. Two Men Carrying WATER-BUCKETS 


This figure bears the same name, wnigtagtayyuk, “two men carrying water,” 
in both the Mackenzie delta and Coronation gulf. In Beas’ collection from 
Cumberland sound it is called eglootooto, which would seem to mean “two 
together.” 

Opening A. 

Pass the indices round under the little finger strings from the distal side 
and with their palms take up and draw round the upper transverse string. 

Drop the thumb loops. 

With the palms of the thumbs press down the proximal radial index strings, 
and with their backs from the proximal side lift up the two little finger strings, 
both radial and ulnar, then with their palms push down the ulnar index strings, 
one with each thumb, inside the two strings that cross in the middle. 

Invert the loops on the thumbs so that they pass through from the proximal 
side and point outwards.! 

Pass the left middle finger from below into the middle of the strings just 
below where the two radial thumb strings intersect, and hook its palm over the 
upper transverse string (the proximal radial index string) and draw it down 
outside of all the strings. 

Now pass the middle finger, pointing inwards, over the top of the index 
loops, and with the palms of the thumbs draw through the thumb loops the 
string that passes over the back of the middle finger. 

Pass the thumbs with their loops downwards on the proximal side of all the 
strings, pressing their new ulnar strings before them, and with their backs on the 
distal side of the ulnar little finger strings draw out the radialjlittle finger strings. 

Finally pass the backs of the thumbs under the lower transverse string from 
the proximal side, and with their backs take it up, thereby navahoing the thumbs. 

Drop the index loops. 


Fig. 73 


You have “the two men carrying water-buckets’’; their feet are on the 
lower transverse string in the middle, the toes pointing towards each other. 
Immediately behind them are their buckets, the loops that} pass round the 
lower transverse string, one on each side. 


1The steps in the next figure yayaiye are the same up’ o this point, 
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LIII. yayaiye 


This figure was obtained from some Coronation gulf natives, who gave it 
the above name, but could not tell me the meaning of the word.! It would be 
the same as the preceding figure, but for a slight movement in the middle of 
the process which is less intricate than the corresponding one in “the water- 
buckets,”’ and for the final movement. Possibly it arose from the attempt of 
some native to recall “the two water-carriers.” 

Proceed as in ‘‘the two water-carriers,”’ up to-the stage marked 1. 

With the palms of the thumbs from the proximal side draw the upper 
transverse string through the thumb loops. 

Pass the thumbs proximal to all the strings, pressing its new ulnar loop 
before it, and with their backs on the distal side of the ulnar little finger strings 
draw out the radial little finger strings. 


Drop the index loops. You have yayatye. 


LIV. Two Musx-oxEn 


This figure is called umiymatcrdk, “two musk-oxen,” by both Mackenzie 
and Copper Eskimos, but in Boas’ collection from the west coast of Hudson 
bay it is called “ground mole.” All the first series of movements are identical 
with those in “the two big eyes” (No. XXXVI). 


? Opening A. 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side take up the upper trans- 
verse string and drop the thumb loops. 3 

With the backs of the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial 
little finger and the proximal ulnar index strings, then, passing them down on 
the distal side of the index strings, raise up the ulnar little finger strings from 
the proximal side; finally, with the backs of the thumbs, from the proximal side, 
but on the distal side of all the strings, take up the distal radial index strings, 
and draw them out through all the strings, thereby navahoing the thumbs. 


Drop the loops on the little fingers,? and, passing these into the thumb loops 
from the proximal side, hook down through all the strings with them the upper- 
most transverse string that runs from one palmar string to the other. 

Insert the middle fingers from the proximal side into the index loops, then 
with the palms of the indices draw through the upper transverse string from the 
distal side and.drop the thumb loops. 


1It may be connected with the Mackenzie word yayaiyog, which means ‘he is tired.’ 
2 Up to this stage the movements coincide with those of ‘two big eyes’ (No, XXXVI). 
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Two strings run perpendicularly in the middle from the upper to the lower 
transverse strings on the proximal side. With the palm of each thumb from the 
proximal side raise up the nearer of these strings, then from the proximal side 
take up with them the radial index strings. 

Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


You have “the two musk-oxen,’’ one against each hand, facing in opposite 
directions. 


\ 


—_—- 


Fig. 75 


LV. Two Butt Carisou 


This figure is called payneyyuk, ‘two bull caribou,” by the Mackenzie and 
Copper Eskimos. 


Opening A. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index loops, then from 
the distal side the little finger loops (passing the thumbs over the radial little 
finger strings into their loops). 

Pass the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the thumb 
loops, press down the ulnar strings, allow the two transverse strings to slip off, 
then hook the little fingers down over them. 

Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side, press back the 
diagonal strings, then hook their palms over the distal radial (the distal trans- 
verse) string. 

Drop the two distal loops on the thumbs and katilluik the remaining loop 
(the upper transverse string). 

Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 

In the middle two strings run from upper to lower transverse strings, one 
on each side. With the back of each thumb from the proximal side take up the 
nearer one of these strings below the middle transverse string.* 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 

A string runs from the radial-to the ulnar little finger strings on the proximal 
side near each hand. Take each up with the back of the nearer thumb and 
carefully katilluik. 
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As you navaho the thumbs two horizontal strings are thrown over all the 
strings to the back. Seize both of these with the right index and middle finger, 
draw them down behind all the strings to the bottom, then, removing the thumb 
loops to the indices, insert the thumbs into them from below so that there are 
two loops on each thumb. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings, 
navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops, and transfer the thumb loops to the 
indices. 


At the bottom of the figure two strings, one on each side, run from the 
radial little finger strings to loop round the lower transverse string about the 
middle of its course. 


Take each up between the radial and ulnar little finger strings with the backs 
of the thumbs from the proximal side, then take up the radial index strings. 
Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


At the back of the figure there is on each side a string which runs from the 
radial to the ulnar little finger strings, after which it continues up to loop round 
the upper transverse string. 


Pass the indices down on the distal side of all the strings and take up with 
the palm of each this string where it passes between the radial and ulnar little 
finger strings; then with the palms of the indices from the distal side draw the 
radial thumb strings through the index loops, thereby navahoing the indices. 


Drop the thumb loops. You have “the two bull caribou,’ one on each 
side, facing in opposite directions, 


Fig. 76 


LVI. Tue Two Mountain SHEEP 


This figure is a modification or continuation of the preceding figure, ‘‘two 
bull caribou.” It is known to the Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta, Coronation 
gulf, west coast of Hudson bay, and Cumberland sound. The Mackenzie delta 
natives call it unne-k, “two mountain sheep,” and produce it by branching off 
during the early stages in the making of the “two bull caribou.” The Coron- 
ation gulf Eskimos call it ageayoatciak, ‘the stomach of a caribou,” and develop 
it from the final figure in the “two bull caribou.” I do not know how it is pro- 
duced by the eastern Eskimos; the Hudson bay natives call it “seal entrails,” 
and those of Cumberland sound acleheyawatchea, the meaning of which is un- 
known to me. 
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(a) Mackenzie delta method: 


Proceed as in “the two bull caribou” up to the stage marked *. Then, 
instead of “katilluiking,” with the right thumb from the proximal side remove 
the left thumb loop. Draw the old right thumb loop over the new loop and 
place it from the proximal side on the left thumb. 

With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index loop, 
navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops and transfer the thumb loops to the 
indices. 

Take up with the back of each thumb from the proximal side the string that 
runs on each side from the radial to the ulnar little finger strings on the proximal 
side and katilluik. You have “the two mountain sheep.” 


(b) Coronation gulf method: 


Make ‘‘the two bull caribou.” 

Remove the index loops to the thumbs. 

With the palms of the indices on the distal side of all the strings lift up on 
each side the nearer horn of “‘the caribou” (i.e. the string that passes from 
radial to ulnar thumb string on the distal side). 

Now with the palm of each index draw through the radial thumb string 
of its hand from the distal side. Drop the thumb loops. 


You have the two halves of ‘‘a caribou’s stomach.” 


és 


Fig. 77 


LVII. Two Fawns 


The Mackenzie natives call this figure noydcak or noydtciak, the Copper 
Eskimos noydtcidk. Both words mean the same, “two young fawns.”’ 


Opening A. 
Pass the indices into the little finger loops from the distal side and on the 


proximal side of the ulnar thumb strings take up the upper transverse string 
and return. 


Pass the thumbs down on the proximal side of all the strings, pushing their 
ulnar strings down with them, and with their backs from the proximal side take 
up the lower transverse string. Raise them again and with their palms draw 
through each thumb loop the upper transverse string. 


Again pass the thumbs down as before, pushing down with them their 
ulnar string, and on the inside of the ulnar little finger strings draw the radial 
little finger strings through the thumb loops with the backs of the thumbs from 
the proximal side. Then pass them down below the lower transverse string, 
and where this crosses the palm of each thumb draw it out through the thumb 
loop. 
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You have left only one loop on each thumb. 
_ Drop the index loops. You have “the two fawns,” one on each side, facing 
in opposite directions. 


(All the last movements with the thumbs recur in several other figures. 
See Nos. XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV.) 


Fig. 78 


“LVI. Two Smaur SEAGULLS = nauydtcidk (Mackenzie river and Corona- 
tion gulf) 


The movements of this figure are rather unusual. 


Opening A. 
Pass the thumbs down on the proximal side of the other strings and from 
the proximal side take up the ulnar little finger strings. 


Pass the little fingers into the index loops from the distal side and hook 
them down over the ulnar thumb strings. 


Drop the index loops. 
In the middle two diagonal strings cross each other. 


Pass the indices from the distal side into the upper quarter thus formed 
above the diagonals, and hook their palms round behind the lower string of 
each diagonal and draw it out, turning the indices outward. 


Turn the little fingers also outward, retaining only their proximal loops. 
Straighten these loops, then remove the index loops to the little fingers. 


Fig. 79 


Navaho the thumbs, then with the palms of the little fingers hook down 
and through the little finger loops the transverse string that has just been 
dropped from the thumbs. You have “the two sea-gulls.” 
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SECTION 4. FIGURES WITH ONLY A LOCAL DISTRIBUTION 


LIX. Tue WALRvS = aing 


This figure is identical with the “scapulae,” or “head of a caribou” (No. 
XLVI) except for the final movement. It was learnt from a Barrow native. 


Opening A. 


Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and from the proximal side 
raise with them the lower transverse string, then with their backs from the 
proximal side draw out through the thumb loops the radial little finger strings. 


With the palm of the right index (or the left, according to which loop lies 
outside the other) remove the left index loop from the proximal side, then 
insert the left index into both the right index loops. 


Each index now carries two loops and points inwards. 


With their backs draw the ulnar thumb strings out through the index loops, 
then drop the index loops. 


Invert the loops on the thumbs so as to make them straight, then with the 
left thumb from the proximal side remove the right thumb loop and reinsert 
the right thumb from the proximal side into both left thumb loops. 


Pass the left thumbs down and from the proximal side take up with them 
the ulnar little finger strings and navaho the thumbs. 


Fig. 80 


Below the upper transverse string there are now five strings running hori- 
zontally parallel to it. Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal 
side and with their palms take up the uppermost of these five strings and draw 
it out through the thumb loops. You have the walrus with its two gleaming 
ivory tusks. 
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LX. A Sma.u Boat 


This is the figure given by Dr. Gordon from Diomede Island, where he says 
it bears the name of ‘Kochlinee,”’ and means “a Siberian house.” A Port 
Clarence native called it umeacat, ‘‘a small boat,’ and an Inland Eskimo from 
behind Barrow gave it the same name. Both knew the development into “two 
men” (invuk). , 


The Inland native sang the following chant with the first figure: 


umeacat gdtgaqct tinmaryitct Little boat down there, are you stopping 
to camp? 


and the people in the boat reply: 
ténmayukcuilayut We don’t intend to camp. 


After which the chant continues: 
cuntk gaqlaq cunik tiyiagduymk 2? 2? 2? ? ? 
agewdutikyog avanmun Being afraid, it is said, in opposite 
aulalagtuk directions they went away. 


Fig. 81 


LXI. Two Brown Bears Issuing From Two Caves BeLtow a Mountain 


The Inland natives of North Alaska, from whom this figure was learnt, give 
it the above name (aklak cicikin dniruk). It is an altogether different figure 
from “the two caves” known to the Mackenzie natives (see No. II), but greatly 
resembles the last figure, ‘‘a small boat,’”’ in its movements. 


Opening A. 


Push the hands from the distal side through the thumb loops, thereby 
converting the ulnar thumb string into the proximal radial index string. 


Pass the thumbs distal to the proximal radial index string and take up the 
distal ulnar little finger string from the proximal side and draw it through. 


With the right thumb and index take hold of the radial left thumb string, 
release the left thumb and reinsert it into its loops from the distal side. Do the 
same with the right thumb. 


Carefully turn the palms downwards, and, passing the thumbs down on the 
proximal side of all the strings, pressing their ulnar strings before them, take 
up with, them from the proximal side the ulnar wrist (the proximal ulnar little 
finger) string and return. , 
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Remove the loops that pass over the backs of the hands. You have “‘the 
two caves beneath the mountain.” 


Fig. 82 


Drop the index loops. You have ‘“‘the two brown bears” that came out of 
them. 


Fig. 83 


LXII. taydyot 
This figure, which comes from Indian point, Siberia, greatly resembles the 
last figure (No. LXI). It describes the adventures of some men called taydyot. 


Loop behind the thumbs, middle fingers, and little fingers of each hand. 


Bring the hands together and with the index and ring fingers of each take 
up the palmar index and ring finger strings of the other hand, then draw the 
hands apart. 


Draw up the upper transverse string in the mouth and push the fingers 
through the thumb loops from the distal side, then drop the string from the 
mouth. 


Pass the thumbs over the proximal radial index string and from the prox- 
imal side take up the proximal ulnar little finger string and navaho the thumbs. 
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Remove the loops over the hands, and chant: 


taydyot taydyot The tangarot people 
gimayutagiuyut We ran away to hide (release the index 
_loops) 


akliyekut akliyekut aes 
migtoqayaqtuyut We made a tent (release the middle fin- 
ger loops—you have a tent) 


Fig. 85 
klayapit klaydpit 2% 
gimayutepiqagtut They ran away (drop the ring finger 


loops—two men are going away). » 


Fig. 86 
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LXIII. Two Rocks 


The name given to this figure, c.ydtuk, was said to designate two rocks 
somewhere out in the sea close to the coast. It was learnt from some Barrow 
natives. 


Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs over all the strings and from the proximal side take up 
with them the ulnar little finger strings. 

With the backs of the middle fingers on the distal side of all the strings take 
up the proximal ulnar thumb strings. 

Drop the thumb loops, and with the thumbs from the proximal side remove 
with them the index and middle finger loops. 

With the indices from the distal side remove the little finger loops. 

Pass the little fingers from the proximal side into the thumb loops from 
below, and, moving them towards the middle, allow the proximal ulnar strings 
to slip off. They cross just outside the little fingers. Now hook each of the 
little fingers down over both these strings, draw them through the thumb loops 
and hold them firmly against the palms of the hands. 

Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and draw out with 
their palms the upper transverse string. Drop that string from each thumb. 

Katilluik the remaining thumb loops. You have “the two rocks.” 


Fig. 87 


LNIV. Tue Curtinc-up oF THE WHALE 


This series of figures was learned from a Barrow native. 


Opening A. 
__ Pass the thumbs down on the proximal side of all the strings and take up 
with them from the proximal side the radial little finger strings. 
With the backs of the middle fingers from the proximal side take up the 
ulnar thumb strings. 


Drop the thumb loops and remove with the thumbs from the: proximal 
side the index and middle finger loops. 
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Drop the little finger loops, throw the long pendent string over the top of 
the transverse strings to the distal side, then take it up again with the indices. 

With the backs of the little fingers push back the ulnar thumb and ulnar 
index strings, then hook their palms over the radial index strings. 

Insert the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops and with their’ 
palms draw out the upper transverse string. 


Drop the thumb loops. You have ‘the whale carcase,’’ its head being the 
triangle towards the left hand below the upper transverse string. 


From the left palmar string two strings run to the middle of the figure. 
Insert the left thumb in between these from the proximal side, so as to take up 
with it the palmar string at that place, and drop the left little finger loop. You 
have “the moon” rising in the right hand top corner while the men were cutting 
up the carcass. # 


Fig. 89 


Slip the right thumb into the figure under the upper transverse loop just 
to the left of the moon and drop the right index loop. You have a rhombus. 


Remove the left thumb loop to the left index, then with the palm of the 
left thumb, from the proximal side, take up the right bottom string of the 
rhombus, then the radial left index string. Navaho the thumb and drop the 


left index loop. Drop the right little finger loop and hold the right thumb loop 
in the right hand. 


—— 


Fig. 90 


You have “the dog that became sleepy and went home.” If you sway the 
right hand “the dog”’ will travel towards the left. 
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Drop the right hand loop and take hold with that hand of the lower trans- 
verse string between the dog’s legs, and draw it out. You have “the master 
following his dog home. 


Fig. 91 


Again drop the right hand loop and take hold of the lower transverse string 
between the left little finger and the man’s leg, and draw it out. You have “‘the 
rope” that he hung up when he reached home. 


Fig. 92 


The Eskimo words are: 


aqvesgtodtyog aquvesqneagniyane tédtgeleotiye qu’medtyoq ounyaleqami airyoq 
midlek-a unvYua akdundtcianryog qakilék-a 


“Men, it is said, were cutting up a whale. As they were cutting it up the 
moon rose on them. Their pet little dog, it is said, growing sleepy, went home. 
Its master followed it. His little rope, it is said, he hung up.” 


LXV. Tue DANcE-HOUSE 


This figure is known to the Mackenzie river Eskimos under the name 
gajtyigq, “the dance-house.”’ 


Opening A. 


Pass the thumbs down proximal to all the strings and with their backs from 
the proximal side take up the ulnar little finger strings (the lower transverse 
string). 


Pass the little, ring, and middle fingers into the index and thumb loops from 
the distal side, and close them over the ulnar strings. 


Turning the indices inward push their loops through each other and inter- 
change them on the indices. (If in making Opening A the right palmar string 
is taken up before the left, the left index loop must be pushed through the right 
index.) 
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_ The indices are still pointing inward. From the proximal upper transverse 
string there is a string on each side which runs down to the lower transverse 
string. across the backs of the indices. 


Push these out with the backs of the indices, so that the indices now point 
outward. 


Withdraw the middle fingers from all the loops, then with their backs on 
each side push out the side strings that connect the two diagonal strings. 


Navaho the thumbs, and you have ‘‘the dance-house.”’ 


LXVI. Tue Two Wo.LvEs 


The Coronation gulf Eskimos call this figure amagquk, “two wolves.” I 
obtained it from a Bathurst inlet native, and did not see it among the more 
western Copper Eskimos. The movements are all of a very usual character. 


Opening A. 

Push one index loop through the other and interchange them on the indices. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index and little 
finger loops. 

Pass the little fingers into the thumb loops from the proximal side, move 
them towards the middle, allow the lower transverse string to slip off, then hook 
the little fingers down over it. 

Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side, push out the two 

distal radial strings, then with the palms of the indices draw out the upper 
transverse string, thereby navahoing the indices. 

Drop the thumb loops. 


Two strings run from the middle of the figure to cross the lower transverse 
string on each side before proceeding to the palmar string. With the palms of 
the thumbs from the proximal side take up these strings, each pair with the 
thumb of the nearer hand, then with the thumbs from the proximal side take 
up the radial index strings. 
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Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 

You have “the two wolves,” the front legs being the perpendicular loops 
passing round the lower transverse string, one pair on each side, while the tails 
and hind legs are at the top of the figure. 


Fig. 94 


LXVII. A Mouss (?) 


The Eskimos of Coronation gulf call this figure uonayoyyuk, a word that 
seems to be connected with uuyaiyog, ‘it is bent or sloping.” One native, how- 
ever, thought that it might be the same as avn¥ag which is the lemming or mouse. 
The movements closely resemble those in ‘“‘the duck” (No. L), of which it may 
be a forgotten version. 


Opening A. 

Pass the indices into the little finger loops from the distal side and circle 
them clockwise so that they take up the radial little finger strings as well as 
their own ulnar strings. 

Insert the middle and ring fingers into the index loops from the proximal 
side, and hook them over the ulnar index and ulnar thumb strings while the 
palms of the indices draw the radial thumb string (the upper transverse string) 
through the index loops. 

Press the thumbs downwards, with the left thumb remove the right thumb 
loops (or vice versa, according to which is outside the other), pass the right 
thumb from the proximal side into both left thumb loops, then with both thumbs 
from below take up the lower transverse string, thereby navahoing the thumbs. 

With the palms of the little fingers on the proximal side of all the strings 
hook down the radial thumb (the transverse) string. Navaho the little fingers 
and drop the thumb loops. 

There is a string on each side which runs from the radial index string to 
loop round the ulnar index string and return, forming a kind of ‘“‘eye.”” Remove 
the index loops to the thumbs, pass each index from the distal side into the 
nearer of these “eyes,” and draw out with their palms the radial thumb strings. 
Drop the thumb loops. You have “the mouse.” 
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LXVIII. Two Lemmines anp THEIR Burrows 


This figure was learnt from a native of Bathurst inlet, east Coronation ° 
gulf, who called it avydtcidk hitaklu, “two lemmings and their two burrows.” 
There is nothing unusual about the movements. 


Opening A. 
Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and from the proximal side 
take up the ulnar index strings and return. 


Pass the indices in under the distal radial thumb string from the distal side 
and with their palms draw out the proximal radial thumb strings. 


Drop the thumb loops, then with the thumbs from the proximal side remove 
a two index loops and with the indices from the distal side the little finger 
oops. 


Pass the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the thumb 
loops and on the proximal side of the ulnar index string hook their palms over 
the radial index string. 


With the palms of the indices from the distal side remove the distal radial 
thumb strings, thereby navahoing the indices. 


Drop these distal loops from the thumbs and katilluik the remaining thumb 
oops. 


Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 


Near the middle of the figure on each side is a string running from lower to 
upper transverse strings on the proximal side of both. With the palm of each 
nearer thumb from the proximal side take up these strings and katilluik. 


Transfer the thumb loops again to the indices. 


At the bottom are two strings almost horizontal, but intersecting each 
other. Take up each from below with the nearer thumb, then the radial index 
string of that hand from the proximal side. x 


Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


Fig. 96 


You have ‘‘the two lemmings,’”’ one on each side, with the two holes from 
which they have emerged. 


72754-—6 
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LXIX. A Srau’s KIDNEYS 


The Coronation gulf Eskimos call this figure ndteum taktua, “the kidney of a 
seal,” or more simply taktayyuk. Really there are two kidneys. The move- 
ments are similar to those of many other figures. 


Opening A. 

With the thumbs on the distal side of the other strings take up the radial 
little finger strings. 

With the backs of the middle fingers from the distal side push out the ulnar 
thumb strings. 

Katilluik the distal radial thumb loops, then over the middle finger strings 
take up the ulnar little finger string (the lower transverse string) from the 
proximal side and navaho the thumbs. 

Pass the thumbs over the index strings and on the proximal side of the 
radial middle finger string take up the ulnar middle finger string with their 
backs and navaho the thumbs. 

Drop the little finger loops and on the proximal side of all the strings remove 
from the proximal side the thumb loops to the little fingers. 

Pass the thumbs from the proximal side into the index loops and draw 
through with them the radial middle finger string. 

Drop the index and middle finger loops. You have ‘‘the two kidneys.” 


Fig. 97 


LXX. Tue Scunpin =kdneyoyyuk (Coronation gulf) 


This is apparently the figure seen by Stefansson in Dolphin and Union 
strait, where it was called kannaheryuk. His Mackenzie native recognized it as 
soe aoe Papers, Am. Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIV, Pt. 1, 

, p. 246). 


Opening A. 

Drop the thumb loops. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side lift up the two diagonal strings, 
then, pressing down with their palms the upper transverse string, raise with 
their backs the lower transverse string; finally, on the distal side of all the strings 
draw the radial index strings through their loops, thereby navahoing the thumbs. 

With the palms of the little fingers draw down and through the little finger 
loops the second transverse string (the one below the upper transverse string). 

Circle the indices so as to straighten their loops, then with their palms from 
the distal side draw the radial thumb strings through their loops. 

Drop the thumb loops. 
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On each side there is a string which runs vertically from the lower to the 
upper transverse string. Take each of these up with the back of the nearer 
thumb from the proximal side and katilluik. 

Two diamonds are formed in the middle just under the upper transverse 
string. Insert the indices into these from the distal side, push out the distal 
strings of the diamonds, then with the palms of the indices draw through the 
upper transverse string. Drop the thumb loops. 


You have ‘‘the sculpin.” 
ee SS fa 
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LXXI. Tue Lamp 


The Coronation gulf natives call this figure qud.q, the stone lamp which 
they use for light and heat. It is a very simple figure to construct, the opening 
movements being the same as in the Barrow figure “walrus” (see No. LIX). 


Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs distal to the radial index strings and from the proximal 
side (z.e. from below) raise the lower transverse string, then, without returning, 
with the backs of the thumbs from the distal side draw the radial little finger 
strings through the thumb loops. 


(SSE nS ee 
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Fig. 99 


Drop the index loops and open up the thumb loops with the indices from 
below. You have “the lamp.” 


72754—63 
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LXXII. Two ButrEerriizs 
The Copper Eskimos call this figure hdgqdlkitak, “two butterflies.” 


Opening A. 
Pass the thumbs over the radial index strings and from the proximal side 
take up with them the ulnar index strings. 


Drop the index loops, and with the indices from the distal side remove the 
little finger loops. 


Pass the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the thumb 
loops and loop down with their palms the radial index strings. 


Pass the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops and with their 
palms draw out the upper transverse string. Navaho the thumbs. * 


Carefully katilluik. At the final movement two transverse strings are 
thrown over to the distal sides of all the strings. 


Draw these down behind all the strings with one of the indices, then, without 
drawing the strings tight, remove the thumb loops to the indices. 


The two strings that fell over the back now separate into two pendent loops. 


Pass the thumbs down on the proximal side of all the strings and take up 
with them from below these two pendent loops, each with the thumb that is 
nearer to it. 


Fig. 100 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index loop of its 
hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have ‘‘the two butter- 
flies,’ one on each side. Their wings are closed, and their feet rest on the lower 
transverse string. 
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APPENDIX 
FIGURES BEGINNING WITH A MODIFICATION OF OPENING A 


LXXIII. Tur Squrrret 


The Barrow and Inland natives call this figure tckerik, the Mackenzie 
natives te.kcuk, and the Coronation gulf natives x.kek. All have the same mean- 
ing, “squirrel.” I have never seen the Coronation gulf natives make the com- 
plete figure; they carry out half the movements and obtain a result approxi- 
mately the same. Another figure, “the angry man” (see No. LXXIV) would 
be exactly the same but for an introductory movement which occurs, so far as 
I am aware, in but two other figures (Nos. LXXV and CLI). But “the angry 
man” is known on both the Siberian and Alaskan coasts, where it is accompanied 
by chants. It.is found in the Mackenzie also, but the chant is almost absent, 
while in Coronation gulf the figure appears to be altogether unknown. This 
suggests that “the squirrel’ originated, or was at least preserved, among the 
western Eskimos, and was handed on by them to their eastern kinsmen. 


Position 1. 


Revolve the right hand once in a clockwise direction. 

With the backs of the indices take up the opposite palmar strings as in 
Opening A. 

Pass the thumbs down distal to the radial index strings and with their backs 
from the proximal side take up the ulnar little finger strings and return. 

Drop all but the two loops on each thumb; hold these in the hands, make 
Opening A again, and repeat the movement. 
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You have finally four loops on each thumb. Insert the little and ring 
fingers into the thumb loops from the distal side, and hold the ulnar strings 
firmly against the palms. 

Allow the two distal radial thumb strings to slip off. 

Two radial strings are left on each thumb. 

With the backs of the indices from the distal side take off each distal radial 
thumb string. 

Raise the thumbs and lower the indices—‘‘the squirrel” pops up out of its 
hole. Lower the thumbs—it returns inside again. Raise the indices and lower 
the thumbs still more—it pops up again. Each time that it pops out say tcz tcz, 
a sound imitating its squeak. 

The Copper Eskimos stopped short at the end of the first movement. 
Their squirrel then popped out in two different places. 


LXXIV. SNAPPING OFF THE HEAD 


Some Eskimos from Indian point, Siberia, called this figure gogoyagtoq, 
which was said to mean “he breaks his back.’’ A Cape Prince of Wales woman 
called it manox\ovaro, but did not know the meaning of the word. By the 
Inland (Colville river) natives of northern Alaska it was known by the first 
words of its chant, givitwya, which means “I am crazy.”’ Mackenzie 
natives called it goyayeqtoyyuk, which they thought was the name of a man (see 
also the preceding figure, No. LX XIII). 


Loop over the indices. 

Close the remaining three fingers of the left hand over the two index strings, 
insert the left thumb from the proximal side into the index loop, and with the 
left thumb and index draw through both the transverse strings. 

Thread the right hand loop through the slip-knot so that about one-eighth 
of an inch projects, then slip the knot tight. 

Hold in one hand the two strings that lead from the knot to the right hand 
and make Opening A with them. 

Proceed exactly as in the previous figure, “the squirrel,” up to the final 
stage, when the thumb and index loops are alternately raised and lowered in 
the same manner. If you strain the thumb loops the knot at the top will break; 
if you then strain the index loops their knot will break likewise. Finally strain 
the little finger loops and for a third time the knot snaps. 
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The Siberian Eskimos say: 


gogoyagtahog camaha neyuken 


mantayuman 

naka kumitiseyanagtaqg 
ndcqgoyagqtog 

goqoryagtaq 


cupet-yagtoq aulayaqtoq 


The Inland natives chanted: 


quituya mani 

quiu-uya mane 
puyuyiacyak ayugruyek 
akumoayotukeyan‘1yt 
nulukeyarNiyt aya cyt 
neaqgoa pinyoxugpog aya cyt 


gotuk punyoxugpuk 


cuyayak punyoxgpuk 


The Mackenzie natives say: 


qoyayegtag neyrAun 


cwuyekin pryokuk 


Qoqoraqtaq down there, are you 
hungry? 

Yes, I want some black-skin to eat. 

No, it sticks in your teeth. 

It breaks your head (break the thumb 
knot). 

It breaks your back (break the index 
knot). 


‘Breaks your hip, splits your legs asunder 


(break the little finger loops). 


I am crazy here. 
I am crazy here. 


he ok 
eames 
ge 


His head snapped off (break the thumb 
knot). 

His collar bones snapped (break the in- 
dex knot). 

His hip-joints snapped (break the little 
finger knot). 


Qogareqtoq, break your neck (break both 
thumb and index knots). 
Break your hips (break the little finger 

knot). 


LXXV. THE CHILDREN 


This figure, zAzAcyatydt or “the children,’ I found among the Inland and 


Mackenzie river Eskimos. The latter call it nukdtpiayluit, ‘the young people.” 
The initial movement is the same as in the preceding figure, and all the later 
stages are simply a repetition of ‘the mountains,’”’ which, in its more developed 
form, ‘‘the moon between the mountains,” is known all along the coast from 
Alaska to Coronation gulf (see No. CX XIX). 


Proceed as in ‘‘the angry man” (No. LX XIV) up to the knotting of the 
right hand loop in the left. With the two strings coming away to the right 
make, not Opening A, but Position 1. 


Draw the left thumb radial loop through the right hand loop and drop 
this right hand loop. 


Again make Position 1 with the previous left hand loop only, so that across 
the upper transverse string there falls the previous right hand loop. 


Take this pendent loop up with the backs of the indices from the distal 
side, with the right index the portion on the proximal side of the transverse 
strings, with the left the distal portion. 


Drop the little finger loops. 
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*Insert the remaining three fingers of each hand into the index loops and 
hook them down over the radial index and ulnar thumb strings. 


With the palms of the indices from the distal side take up the radial thumb 
strings and drop the thumb loops. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial middle finger 
strings, and drop the loops held in the last three fingers. 


Repeat this movement from * twice, then drop the strings on the last three 
fingers and hold the index loops in the hands. 


You have a series of loops crossing the upper and lower transverse ‘strings 
alternately. These are “the children.” 


Sway the hands and they crowd together in the middle. Draw them apart 
again with the indices. Chant: 


trirtyaiydt ajoyotiagetyact Children, it is carrying you off. 
ayor you you 


The children were playing on an ice-keg. The sea split it in two (strain 
the hands apart, when the knot breaks, leaving a tangle of knots in the middle). 
Half of the children were carried off and the other half left behind (the two 
groups of tangles that are formed). 


THE TWO HIPS CYCLE 


LXXVI. Ture Two Hires 


This figure was called by the Eskimos of Barrow and of the Colville river 
quck, which was thought to mean the same as gotck, “‘the two hips” of a man. 
The next stage in the figure was called in#uk, “two men.” J have no record of 
the figure from the Mackenzie region, but a Coronation gulf Eskimo gave the 
name gotuynagtoyyuk, “two hips,” to a slightly modified stage preceding the 
Barrow figure. The continuation, ‘two men,” he called xukayyuk, t.e. “the two 
sticks that support the lamp.”’ Another Copper Eskimo from the same region 
gave the names ‘‘two hips” and “two men,” to two other figures obtained in an 
altogether different manner (see No. XCIII). 


Position 1. 


Turn the hands outward, then down and upward again so that the thumbs 
twist round the little finger strings and the little fingers round the thumb strings. 
The palmar string then passes round the outside of both the thumb and little 
finger of each hand. With the indices take up the opposite palmar strings, as 
in Opening A. 
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With the thumbs from the proximal side remove both the index and little 
finger loops. 


Pass the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the thumb 
loops, and, moving them towards the middle, allow the two lower transverse 
strings to slip off, then hook the little fingers down over them and hold them 
firmly against the palms. 

Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side *, and inserting 
them in between the two proximal radial (the diagonal) thumb strings, hook 
their palms over the upper transverse string and draw it through. 

Drop all the loops on the thumbs except the proximal radial strings. 


Katilluik the thumb loops. You have the “two hips.” 


Fig. 104 


The Barrow native continued without pausing to make the next figure, 
“two men,” but the Inland native, before continuing, said: 

apdn quvmig cuman podd-dgagpit uydmiayutatceavuk tyvymk ckvy-uk. 

“Father, dog, when did you get the short mitts? Our necklets, let us throw 
them away and let us wrestle.’’ 


“The two men” are then produced by turning the little fingers outward, so 
that they drop the loops they have been holding and push outward the string 
which runs on each side across their backs. 


Fig. 105 


The Coronation gulf native retained in the last movement of katilluik 
before producing ‘‘the two hips,” the loops on the indices. Instead he turned 
the little fingers outwards and considered the figure he thus obtained as “‘the 
two hips.” By merely dropping the index loops he obtained “the two men,” or, 
as he called it, “the two sticks that support the lamp.” 
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LXXVII. Tue Puizcm 


A man from near Cape Thompson, in northwestern Alaska, called this 
figure kiyig, which he said meant ‘tongue.’ A Cape Prince of Wales woman 
called it oxag, which is practically the same as the ordinary word for tongue, 
ogaq, that is used all along the coast as far as Coronation gulf. A Port Clarence 
native recognized the figure, or at least its breaking down into nuvak, ‘‘the 
phlegm.” Some Siberian Eskimos from Indian point made a figure which seemed 
to be the same, and produced in the same way, but they called it evelz, the name 
of a shaman. They chanted some words to it: 


evela tyuk-un Eveli, your two eyes. 
kanakyutikak He turns them round. 
kanakyuneyiman When he turned them round 


tagaukuk awavakun miluatikak | Afterwards he threw them away over there. 


Make “the two hips.” 

On each side there is a string which runs from the palmar string to loop 
round the two lower transverse strings (this is the string which is pushed out 
in making the figure, ‘‘two men.’’). ° 

Pass the indices in below these strings on the distal side of all the strings 
and, raising them, draw through them with the palms of the indices from the 
distal side the radial thumb strings. 

Carefully release the thumb loops. This leaves a small circle depending 
from the upper transverse string on each side. 

Pass the thumbs directly into these from the proximal side, and, pressing 
the lower string of each loop down before them, draw through with their backs 
the two lower transverse strings. 

Release the little finger loops and transfer the thumb loops to the little 
fingers from the proximal side. 

Remove the index loops to the thumbs and again with the indices raise the 
string which runs across the back of each little finger and draw through it from 
the distal side the radial thumb string, without releasing the thumb loops. 


Fig. 106 


If you draw the thumbs down you have the tongue lolling out at the base of 
the two thumb loops. Cough and release the thumbs, and the “phlegm”’ flies 
over the tops of the strings. 
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LXXVIII. Tue Seater 


A Cape Prince of Wales Eskimo called the first figure in this series tayvaq, 
the meaning of which I could not discover. He accompanied the various stages 
in its dissolution by certain expressions which resembled those used by the 
Inland natives of northern Alaska. These, however, called the first figure 
tayduni, “his snow-shoes,” and dissolved it by a totally different method. The 
Mackenzie Eskimos seized upon one stage in the dissolution as made by the In- 
land Eskimos, ‘‘the seal,” and regarded that figure, which they also called a 
“seal” (ndtcq), as the only significant one in the series. The Coronation gulf 
natives knew the first figure, which they called tubayywk, ‘two men sealing,” 
but appeared to be ignorant of the rest. Boas has the first figure from Cumber- 
land sound with the name gowatcheak, the meaning of which I do not know. 


Make ‘“‘the two hips.” 


In the middle just below the upper transverse string there is a string running 
parallel to it. 


Remove the thumb loops to the indices and, passing the thumbs under this 
string from the proximal side, raise it up, then with each thumb from the proximal 
side take up the radial index string. Navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops, 
and transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 


A string runs from each palmar string on the proximal side of all the strings 
to loop round the lower transverse string. Take each up from below from the 
proximal side with the thumb of the same hand, then with each thumb from the 
proximal side the radial index string. Navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops, 
and remove the thumb loops to the indices. 


In the middle are two diagonals behind which runs a string parallel to the 
upper transverse string. Insert the thumbs underneath the diagonals where 
they intersect, take up this parallel string behind them from below, and draw 
it through. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side then take up the radial index 
string on each side. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 
You have tzyvaqg according to the Cape Prince of Wales woman, “the 


sealer’s two snow-shoes” of the Inland natives, ‘‘the two sealers” of the Copper 
Eskimos, and gowatcheak of the Hudson bay natives. 


Fig. 107 


(a) The Cape Prince of Wales dissolution: 
Remove the thumb loops to the indices. 


Insert the thumbs under the upper transverse string behind the first loop 
that passes round it on each side. Drop the index loops and draw the strings 
taut. 
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The man has dropped his mitts (¢yaqluyni katdk-a). 


Fig. 108 


On the distal side of all the strings there is a transverse string passing from 
one hand to the other. 


With the palms of the indices on the distal side of all the strings raise up 
this transverse string, then with the palms draw through it the radial thumb 
strings. Drop the thumb loops. 


The man in his haste has dropped his spear (unayin kdtdék-a todlunayox\unt). 


Drop the little finger loops. 


The man stumbles and falls on his left kidney (putukit-aq taktuaylan). 
(The figure seems to give both kidneys.) 
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Fig. 110 


(b) The Inland dissolution: 


The first step is the same as at Cape Prince of Wales, but the Inland 
Eskimos say: 


tayhunt tayrunt qdtvanilu kdtdék-a vyhudlu 
e “His snow-shoes, his snow-shoes, on this side he dropped them and on that 
side too.” 


Transfer the left thumb loop to the right index from the proximal side, the 
left little finger loop to the left index from the distal side, the right little finger 
loop to the left thumb from the distal side, and separate the hands. You have 
“the seal’? being dragged along, ‘‘the line” being the string running up from the 
middle of the seal to the left index (ndécegceni qamupdldk-a, “his seal he was 
dragging along”). The Mackenzie Eskimos recognize this figure alone. 


Release the left hand entirely from its loops. 


Insert the left index into the right index loop from the proximal side, and 
the left thumb into the right thumb loop from the proximal side also, and 
separate the hands. 


You have “the man’s harpoon” which he dropped (uniayin kdtdk-a). 


Fig. 112 


Of the four horizontal strings which make up the harpoon, two are proximal 
and the other two distal. 


Release the left thumb from its loop and insert it between the proximal and 
distal horizontal strings, then drop both index loops. 

The left thumb is caught in a noose; “the man” has speared it (quoduni 
nauliya). 
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LXXIX. ndnukcuk 


The meaning of this word is uncertain. The Colville river Eskimo. who 
taught me the figure conjectured that it might be the name of aman. Another 
Eskimo thought that it meant “foot-pads made of polar bear skin” (ndnoq), 
which the Eskimos use for standing on when sealing. The figure is merely a 
modification of ‘‘the two hips.” 


Proceed as in “the two hips” (No. LX XVI) up to the stage marked *. At: 
that point pass the indices from the distal side in between the two distal radial 
thumb strings, and, hooking their palms over the proximal radial strings, draw 
them out to the distal side. 


Drop all the thumb loops except the medial ones. 
Katilluik these remaining thumb loops. 


You have ndnukcuk. 


LXXX. THE Woop-caRRIER 


This figure appeared to be peculiar to Siberia; at least it was not observed 
among the Eskimos of the American coast. The natives of Indian point call it 
qoqcyaqtagoma, which was said to mean “‘a carrier of wood.’’ The opening is the 
same as in “the two hips,” but the subsequent movements are different, though 
similar to those found in other figures, e.g. ‘‘the kayaker” (see No. CXXXVI). 


Position 1. 


Turn the palms outward, then down and upward again so that the thumbs 
twist round the little finger strings and the little fingers round the thumb strings 
(as in “the two hips”). 


With the indices take up the opposite palmar strings, as in Opening A. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side remove both the index and the 
little finger loops. 


Hold the thumb loops in the hands, and, passing the indices into them from 
the distal side, hook them over the upper transverse string and draw it through 
to the distal side. 
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With the backs of the thumbs from above push back (7.e. towards you) the 
ulnar little finger strings that run diagonally to the middle, then with their 
palms take up from below the two lower transverse strings. 


Drop the little finger loops, then hook them over their old diagonal loop. 
Katilluik the thumbs. 


You have ‘‘the wood-carrier’”’ with his load of wood. 


“S 
SF 


Fig. 114 
Chant: 
qgoqcyagtagoma ai ya ha yaya The wood-carrier. 
gogcyagtagoma ai ya ha yaya The wood-carrier. 
goquani-t goqvani-1 Over there, over there 
niluagtagtaxduyi(t) Throwing it down (the wood) 
dicpayavaq Up there (?) 


_, At the word dicpayavagq raise up with the palms of the indices from the distal 
side the four horizontal strings that run along the back of the figure, then with 
the palms of the indices draw through the radial index string on each side. 


Drop the thumb loops. You have the man’s boots hanging up. 


Fig. 115 
kamgqayani-t kamqayani-t His boots, his boots. 
in-eqtazduyik He hangs them up. 
dicpayavaq Up there. 


Remove the index loops to the thumbs and at the word dicpayavag again 
raise with the indices from the distal side the two transverse strings in the 
middle of the figure, then draw through with them the radial thumb strings. 
The figure dissolves. : 
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LXXXI. Man anp Woman 


This figure is known at Port Clarence, at Barrow, and by the Inland 
Eskimos of northern Alaska. I have not seen it elsewhere, but it appears in 
Captain Bernard’s collection of Chukchee figures. Everywhere it bears the 
same meaning. In its opening it resembles “the two hips” (No. LX XVI). 


Position 1. 


_ Turn the palms outward, then down and upward again so that the thumbs 
twist round the little finger strings and the little fingers round the thumb strings 
(as in ‘the two hips’’). 


With the indices take up the opposite palmar strings, as in Opening A. 


Pass the right thumb and index from the distal side through -the left index 
loop and, taking hold of the radial left little finger string, drawit through and 
drop it over the left little finger. 


Do the same with the right hand. 


There are now two ulnar and one radial little finger strings on each hand. 
ee the little fingers over the radial strings so that their ulnar strings slip off 
the back. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string. 
Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have ‘‘the man and woman.” 


With the right thumb and index take hold of the radial left thumb string 
and return with it, dropping that loop from the left thumb and spreading apart 
the left little finger loops. You have ‘“‘a woman standing outside a house.” 
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Repeat this last movement, then, returning to the position of “the man 
and woman,” transfer the left thumb loop to the right index from the proximal 
side, the left little finger loop to the left index from the distal side, and the right 
little finger loop to the left thumb from the distal side. Separate the hands. 
The two are going away in opposite directions. 


Fig. 118 


LXXXIT. uwmiliagtoyyuk 


This is a very simple Copper Eskimo figure, which bears the name of 
umuliagtoyyuk. The meaning of the word was unknown, though one man sug- 
gested that wmliaya was the name of a person. 


Position I. 


Circle the right hand clockwise so that the transverse strings cross in the 
middle. 


Bring the hands together and with the palm of the right little finger take 
up the ulnar left little finger string and return. 


Close the left hand over its palmar string, holding that loop in the left 
hand. 


You have the figure of a man over near the right hand. With the left 
thumb carry across the right thumb loop and release the right thumb. ‘The 
man’’ is now over against the left hand. Reverse the movement and he travels 
backwards and forwards between the two hands. Every time he moves, say: 


umiliaya nau Where is Umiliara? 


Fig. 119 
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PART II 


FIGURES BEGINNING WITH OPENING B 
LXXXIII. Tot Man anp nis HARPOON 


This figure is known at Indian point, Siberia, in the Mackenzie delta, and 
in Coronation gulf. At Indian point it is called ayacoki, a man’s name, and a 
chant describes how he harpoons a walrus, the action being illustrated by a 
method of dissolution which causes the left index to be caught in a noose. The 
Mackenzie natives call the figure ayayugaq, “the old man,” and have a chant 
describing how he harpoons an ice-keg, illustrated in the same way. The Coron- 
ation gulf natives call the figure utok, ‘‘vulva,’”’ and dissolve it by merely drop- 
ping the loops. I have not heard it described as a separate figure by the Alaskan 
Eskimos, though two or three other figures known to them follow the same steps 
(see Nos. LXXXVI and LXXXVII, and ep. CVII and the following figures). 


Opening B. 

Insert the last three fingers of each hand into the index loops from the 
proximal side and hook down with them the radial string. 

With the backs of the thumbs from the proximal side draw through the 
thumb loops the radial index strings. 

With the backs of each middle finger take up the string on each side which 
crosses the palm of the thumb, and on the proximal side of all the strings push 
the middle finger loops through each other and interchange them on the middle 
fingers. 

Drop the index and thumb loops. 

You have the figure variously named ayacoki, ayayuqag and utok. 


Fig. 120 
The Indian point natives chant: 
aydcok aivak kan‘a Agasoki, the walrus down there 
nayuryo aydcokum Harpoon it, Agasoki. 
andkayluminaya I have not missed it. 
The Mackenzie Eskimos chant: 
ayayugqag tcikulij-am Old man, the young ice is going to crush 
qoyonavatin you. 
tuvag payna nauliyun The ice-cake over there, stick your spear 


into it. 4 
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There are two strings which run vertically from the upper transverse string 
to the middle on the proximal side of the strings, and two others which run from 
upper to lower transverse strings on the distal side. The Indian point natives 
took up the former with the right index and the latter with the left index; the 
Mackenzie natives took up the latter with the palm of the left thumb and 
grasped the former with the left thumb and index. All the other loops were 
dropped and the strings drawn taut. The Indian point natives thereby had the 
left index caught in a noose, 7.e. speared, the Mackenzie natives the right 
thumb. 


LXXXIV. Two Frozen Caripou TONGUES 


This figure is known to the Eskimos of Indian point, Siberia, under the 
name of témaiyagumaiya, which was said to be the name of a man and mean 
“one chewing.” A Mackenzie native called it ogak qeqeyak, t.e. “two frozen 
caribou tongues.” It is a slight variation of the preceding figure. 


Proceed as in the last figure (No. LX XXIII), but instead of interchanging 
the middle finger loops on the proximal side of all the strings, make this move- 
ment on the distal side. 


At this stage the Indian point natives chanted: 


témaiyaqumaiya The chewer, the chewer. 
tdmaiyaqumaiya-a-a 
tamani wgaya Here he dropped it from his mouth. 


; At the word wgaya drop the thumb and index loops; the food drops from 
his mouth, as typified by the two loops that fall down. These two loops to the 
Mackenzie natives represent ‘the two frozen caribou tongues.” | 
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LXXXYV. A Smauu PLATTER 


The Mackenzie natives, among whom alone I saw this figure, call it 
trwidtciag, t.e. ‘a small platter.’ In Cumberland sound Boas found it called 
egeavatchea, which probably has the same meaning. It is a development of the 
preceding figure. 


Make the last figure (“the two caribou tongues”), but, instead of releasing 
the thumb and index loops, press out and through the middle finger loops with 
the backs of the middle fingers the radial thumb strings. 


Drop the thumb loops. 


Remove the index loops to the thumbs and spread apart the middle finger 
loops with the indices. 


You have “the platter,” the rectangle with its two long sides formed by 
double strings. 


Fig. 122 


LXXXVI. A Man Curwine 


This figure, which appears to be peculiar to the Barrow and Inland Eskimos 
of northern Alaska, is a slight modification of the two preceding figures. 


Make “the two frozen caribou tongues” (No. LXXXIV), but without 
dropping the thumb and index loops. 


Turning the palms downward, push one thumb loop through the other and 
interchange them on the thumbs. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index loop of 
its hand. 
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Release the indices and insert them from the proximal side into the middle 
finger loops and see-saw them up and down, saying tamaktuya tamaktuya, “TI am 
chewing.”” You have “‘a man chewing.” 


Fig. 123 
The Inland Eskimos then add: 
cua mana tamoynianamni Lo, as he was chewing a brown bear came 
aklaluk along. 


Withdraw the left index from the middle finger loop, insert it from below 
between the ulnar thumb strings and with its back push out the two radial 
strings. : 

Drop all the loops on the right hand except the little finger loop, on the left 
all except the index and little finger loops, and draw the hands apart. You 
have ‘‘the brown bear.” 


LXXXVII. Tue Stat Net! 


This figure also seems to be confined to the Barrow and Inland Eskimos, 
who call it zyalagq, i.e. the rectangular net which is set at a seal-hole or across a 
tide-crack in the ice. The figure is a logical continuation of “the two caribou 
tongues,” after the manner of another figure known to the Barrow and Inland 
Eskimos, “the butterfly” (see No. CIX). ; 


aus Hor Ls description of this net see J. Murdoch, Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
7 Pe . 
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Make “the two caribou tongues” (No. LXXXIV), but without dropping 
the thumb and index loops. 

In the middle of the figure there are two intersecting diagonal strings. 
With the back of each middle finger push out the nearer upper string of each 
diagonal. : 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings and 
navaho the thumbs. 

With the backs of the middle fingers take up the ulnar index strings and 
navaho the middle fingers. Drop the index loops, and point all but the little 
fingers upward, thereby holding the figure horizontal. You have “the seal net.”’ 
Carefully release the little fingers from their loops and you have ‘two seals” 
(ndéteck) hanging from it. 


Fig. 125 


LXXXVIII. A Parr or TROUSERS 


This is a succession of figures obtained by movements that are rather 
unusual. It is known to the Barrow and Inland natives, in the Mackenzie delta 
and in Coronation gulf. By the Barrow and Inland natives the first figure in 
the series is called kamak, ‘‘a pair of long trousers,” the second gagXk or gazlik, 
“a pair of knee-breeks,”’ the third keack, “two scapulae,”’ and the fourth and 
final one aitqdtik, ‘“‘a pair of mittens.”” The Mackenzie natives call the figures 
successively cagpiloay.ktualuk, “a man standing with his toes turned out (?), 
dti-yeqioq, ‘he has taken off his fur coat,”’ and mdtagtoagq, ‘‘he has stripped naked.” 
In Coronation gulf the figures were called generally kamak or komiyyuok, 
“trousers,” but I failed to record the names for the different parts of the series. 
Boas has the first figure from the west coast of Hudson bay under the name 
“boy’s pants with stockings.” 
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Opening B. 

Pass the three last fingers of each hand into the index loops from the prox- 
imal side and hold down with them the radial index string. 

With the backs of the little fingers push the ulnar thumb strings out through 
the index loops, withdrawing at the same time the ring and middle fingers of 
each hand. 

Close the last three fingers over all but the radial thumb strings and with 
the backs of the little fingers draw this through between the radial and ulnar 
little finger strings. 

With the right thumb and index take hold of the radial left index string 
and remove that loop to the left thumb. 

Draw out the original left thumb loop from under it and place it on the left 
index. Drop the left thumb loop. 

Do the same with the right hand, but place the thumb loops, not on the 
right index, but on the left thumb. Drop the right thumb loop. 

Remove the right little finger loop to the right thumb and the left little 
finger loop to the right little finger. 

Close the left thumb and index so that their loops do not slip off, then turn 
them downwards so as to straighten their loops, and separate the hands. 

You have ‘‘the pair of long trousers,”’ or “the man with his toes pointing out.”’ 


Fig. 126 


Release the thumbs and pass them in between each trouser leg just above 
the lowest strings that loop round them and draw the loops down. You have the 
man’s “breeks.”’ 
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Repeat the same process; you have “‘the scapulae.” 


LXXXIX. Tur Bow 


This is a series of figures known, as far as I am aware, only to the Point 
Hope, Barrow, and Inland natives of northern Alaska. The movements can all 
be parallelled from other figures. 


Opening B. 


Insert the remaining three fingers of each hand from the proximal side into 
the index loops and close them down over the radial string. 
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With the backs of the indices from the distal side raise the ulnar thumb 
strings, then with their palms draw through the radial thumb strings, thereby 
navahoing the indices. You have “the bow.” 


The following conversation ig supposed to take place: 


picckewn¥® man‘a qaidi 

“Your bow here, give it to me.”’ 

piukeiya mana gainayit kiya m¥uniotu-uayiyiya 

“My bow, this one, I will not give you; it is the one thing I depend upon 
for food.” 


Drop the little finger loops. 
You have “the wind-break.”’ 


ogotdiun’ ukwa gait 

“Your wind-breaks these, give me.” 

ogotatka ukwa puniayit’kitin’ dyneyman iduagolit-uayiyit ka 

“These wind-breaks of mine you shall not have; when the weather is 
stormy they are the only things that are of any use to me.” 


Fig. 131 


Remove the thumb loops to the little fingers from the distal side. 

On each side there is a string which runs from the palmar string to loop 
round the lower transverse string. Pass the thumbs in below them from the 
proximal side, and take up each of these strings. Katilluik the thumbs. 
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You have the fishing appliances. 


eqdlukctututiun” ukwa qatnhut? 
“Give me these fishing implements of yours.” 


eqdlukciutatka ukwa punviayit kuten¥ kucrica unvuniotu-uayiyuka 
“You shall not have these fishing implements of mine—on them alone do 
I depend for food.” 


Fig. 132 


With the right index from the proximal side remove the left thumb loop. 
With the left index from the distal side remove the left little finger loop. 
With the left thumb from the distal side remove the right little finger loop. 


You have “the snow-shovel.” 
pikyotan mana gatrt 
“Give me this snow-shovel of yours.” 


pkyotaya mana punviayit kin’ nulagnayuma ihuididiccyima ; 
“You shall not have this snow-shovel of mine—you will make it impossible 
for me to pitch my camp.” 


Fig. 133 


Remove the thumb loops to the little fingers from the distal side. 


The radial left little finger string loops round the bottom string of the 
shovel, then runs to loop round the lower transverse string. 


With the back of the left thumb from the proximal side take it up at this 
latter portion of its course, then with the palm of the same thumb take up the 
corresponding string at the upper end of ‘“‘the shovel.” 
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Insert the right thumb from the proximal side into the left thumb loops and 
finish the movement of katilluik. 


You have ‘‘a pair of snow-shoes.”’ 


tayuk-iyiyum makwak qaidek 
“Give me those snow-shoes of yours.” 
tayuk-a ukwak puniagit*kikinY mauyayotimaya ihuagotit-uayiycka 


“You shall not have those snow-shoes of mine—they are the one thing I 
need when the snow is deep.” 


Remove the thumb loops to the indices. 


In the middle there are four strings running parallel horizontally; two 
are proximal strings, the others distal. 


Insert both thumbs under the two proximal strings from the proximal side 
and complete the movement of katilluik. 


You have the fish—‘‘the flounder.” 
ndtaynanyum una goagrayo 
“That burbot of yours, let me eat it frozen.” 


nitaynaya una goagniayit’kin” kdtamni umgyuktagtyn"iayiya 
“You shall not eat that burbot of mine frozen—I want it to splash in t he 
water urder my door.” 


Remove the thumb loops to the little fingers from the proximal side, and hold 
the little finger loops in the hands. 
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You have “the ptarmigan.” 


aqgayyinyum una piokda-yo 

“Let me shoot that ptarmigan of yours.” 

aqayyiya una piokniayit*kin’ uoraymi lauqtuagtiyn"iayiya ; 

“You shall not shoot that ptarmigan of mine—I shall keep it to coo in the 
mornings.” 


Insert the right index from the distal side into the left hand loops, drop the 
right hand loops, and inserting the right hand in between the radial and ulnar 
left hand strings, pull out the loops. They come away free in each hand. 


ugqenyum una dlukyayo 
“Lambiam anum istum.” 
‘dluyuy dluyuy 

“Lambi, lambi.” 


XC. Tue Two THIGHS 


The Copper Eskimos, among whom alone this figure was found, called it 
mimilyuok, “the two thighs.” It is a continuation of the Barrow and Inland 
Eskimo figure ‘‘the bow” (see No. LX X XIX). 


Make “the bow.” 

Pass the thumbs down on the proximal side of all the strings, pressing their 
ulnar strings before them. 

Put the thumb loops together (as in the first movement of katilluik), still 
holding the palms turned down, then with the back of each thumb from the 
distal side take up the ulnar little finger string and draw it through. 


Drop the little finger loops. You have ‘‘the two thighs.” 


it 
ry 


Fig. 137 
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XCI. Tue TURNSTONE 


This figure is known to the Eskimos of Cape Prince of Wales, of Barrow, 
and of the Colville river. It was called “rabbit”? (wkalig) by a Cape Prince of 
Wales woman, who went on to produce “‘the ptarmigan” from it. The Barrow 
and Inland natives called it “the turnstone” (tdliyvayuk). The movements are 
all very simple and usual. 


Opening B. 


With the left thumb from the proximal side take up the ulnar left index 
string. 


With the back of the left little finger from below from the proximal side 
push back the ulnar left thumb string, then on the distal side of all the strings 
hook it over the radial index string and hold it firmly against the palm. 


. 


Pass the palm of the left thumb down, pressing its ulnar string before it, 
then point it inwards so that it takes up this loop. 


Drop the right thumb loop, insert the other three fingers of the right hand 
into the right index loop from the proximal side, and turn the knuckles inward. 
Drop the left little finger loop. 


You have “the turnstone.”’ 


SSID 


Fig. 138 


The Cape Prince of Wales woman, who called this figure “rabbit,” then 
proceeded to drop the right hand loop and pulled out the lower transverse 
string from between the two pairs of strings that loop round it. Thus she 
obtained “the ptarmigan” (agayy.q). 


og 
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XCII. Tur Hovuse=vydu (Inland Eskimos of Northern Alaska) 


All the movements are very usual in Eskimo figures. 

Opening B. 

Pass the thumbs down proximal to the radial index ‘strings and from the 
proximal side take up the ulnar index strings. Drop the index loops. 


Pass the little fingers from below from the proximal side into the thumb 
loops, move them towards the middle, allow the lower transverse string to slip 
off, then hook the little fingers down over it. 


Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side, and with their 
palms from the distal side take up and draw through the upper transverse 
string. 

Drop the thumb loops. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the string which runs 
from the upper transverse string to the palmar string of that hand. 


Katilluik the thumbs. 


In the middle are two diagonal strings which intersect each other. Pass 
the index fingers in between these on each side, and raising the upper string, 
draw through with the palms of the indices the upper transverse string, taking 
it up in the middle of its course. Drop the thumb loops. 


You have ‘‘the house.” 


XCIII. Two Hires 


This Copper Eskimo figure is entirely different from another figure which 
was given the same name, gofiynagtzyyuk, by another Copper Eskimo (see No. 
LXXVI). The movements are identical up to the final stage with those of the 
previous figure “‘the house.” 


Opening B. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the ulnar index strings 
and drop the index loops. 


Pass the little fingers from the proximal side into the thumb loops, allow 
the transverse string to slip off, then hook the little fingers down over it. 


Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and with their 
palms draw out the upper transverse string. 
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Drop the thumb loops. From the proximal side take up the upper string 
of each diamond with each nearer thumb and katilluik the thumbs. 


Transfer thé thumb loops to the indices. 


On each side a string runs vertically from the lower to the upper transverse 
strings. Take these up with the backs of the thumbs, and katilluik the thumbs, 
but without dropping the index loops. 


You have ‘‘the two hips.” 


Fg. 141 


Drop the index loops and invert the figure. You have “a man” (nwyyuk). 
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XCIV. goyag 


This figure, which I found among the Copper Eskimos only, appears in 
Cumberland sound, according to Boas, under the name of “the hill with two 
ponds at its foot.” The Copper Eskimos called it goyag, but I was unable to 
obtain any meaning for the word. The method of making the figure is very 
unusual, though each single step has its parallel in other figures known to the 
Eskimos of the north coast. 


Opening B. 


With the palms of the little fingers below the other strings push down the 
ulnar thumb strings, then with their backs push back the radial thumb strings 
and hook down with their palms the radial index strings. 


Keeping the index loops pointing outward push one through the other 
and interchange them on the indices. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side, on the proximal side of the radial 
index strings, take up the ulnar index strings. 


Drop the index loops and with the thumbs similarly take up the radial 
little finger strings and drop the little finger loops. 


Fig. 143 


Pass the little fingers into the thumb loops from below from the proximal 
side, and moving them towards the middle, allow the lower transverse string to 
slip off, then hook the little fingers down over it. 


Lift up on each side the proximal radial thumb string with the indices and 
drop the thumb loops. You have the figure goyaq. 
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PART III 


FIGURES BEGINNING WITH OPENING C 
XCV. Tue Doe or Fox 


This figure is called q.’muq, “‘dog,”’ by the Barrow and Inland Eskimos of 
Northern Alaska, teriydn-iag, ‘‘fox,” by those of the Mackenzie delta and of 
Coronation gulf. It is the introductory stage to a variety of different figures 
known all along the coast. 


Opening C. 

Bring the hands together, the left palm turned downwards, the right upwards. 

With the palm of the right index from the distal side take up the left thumb- 
se gaa (t.e. the string which passes over the backs of the left thumb and 
index). 

At the same time drop the left thumb loop and with its palm, also from the 
distal side, take up the corresponding string on the right hand. 

Draw the hands apart and take up with the left thumb the radial left index 
string from the proximal side; navaho the thumb and drop the index loop. 

Drop the right thumb loop. 


Fig. 144 
At this stage the Mackenzie natives chant: 
terivydn-ialuno nuyageat.yr Thefox.... 
katyuyragtokent Pounding 
tdciydm cenant Beside the lake. 
tdciydm cenani Beside the lake. 
dcoyyM. aydcoyyM D see Ta 
teriydn-taluk mon iketwyayuk- The fox likes to look for eggs. 


tualuk ayait 
The other Eskimos have no song with it. 
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XCVI. A BLEEDING HEEL 


This figure, which is known apparently only by the Inland Eskimos of 
Northern Alaska, who call it augtuagtag, “it bleeds’’ (i.e. a man’s heel bleeds), is 
merely a, modification of the preceding figure “dog” or “fox.” 


Proceed as in ‘‘the dog,’”’ but while drawing the hands apart, take up again 
with the left thumb from the proximal side the radial left index string. Navaho 
the thumb and drop the left index loop. 

Drop the left little finger loop and, holding the left thumb loop in the left 
hand, circle it twice counter-clockwise. 


You have “the bleeding heel.’ 


— 
ae 
Fig. 145 
Chant: 
auqtuagtsg augtuagtog It is bleeding, it is bleeding 
kimitayupcunit’ coq The heel . nat 


XCVII. Tue Birp FRIGHTENED BY AN ANIMAL 


There are three figures, identical in all their movements save the final one, 
that seem to have been greatly confused along the north coast. A figure pro- 
duced by removing the left index loop with the left little finger through the left 
thumb loop is called by the Copper Eskimos ‘“‘the snowy owl” (ukpik) and its 
continuation “the fox’ (teriyén-iaqg). One Mackenzie native called it by the 
same name, but two others called it “the old squaw duck” (mddeyaluk), though 
the continuation was also ‘‘the fox.”” No name was given by the Barrow and 
Inland Eskimos of Northern Alaska for the bird figure, but “the fox’’ portion 
was called by them ‘‘the dog”’ (q’mq). On the other hand the same Mackenzie 
native who called this figure ‘‘the owl’ gave the name of “old squaw duck” to 
another figure produced by removing the left index loop with the left little 
finger through the right thumb loop, a figure which the Copper Eskimos called 
tdtikydt or ‘brown crane’’; while the two Mackenzie natives who had given 
the name ‘old squaw duck’ to the first figure gave the name “owl” to still a 
third figure which is produced by removing the left index loop with the right 
little finger through the left thumb loop, a figure which the Copper Eskimos call 
“Hutchins’s goose” (uryoayund ik). These variations can be observed better by 
arranging them in a table: L. L. F. means left little finger, R. L. F. means right 
little finger, L.T. means left thumb, and R. T. means right thumb. 


Barrow Mackenzie Copper 


L. L. F. through L. T. Dog Owl and Fox (one native) Owl and fox 
Duck and fox (two natives) 

L. L. F. through R. T. ? Duck (one native) Brown crane 

R. L. F. through L. T. ? Owl (two natives) Goose. 


1 Mr. V. Stefannson saw a figure in Dolphin and Union strait which was called ulwurulik, which was probably this 
one. His Mackenzie native simply called it atyarag, i.e. the general name for the game of ‘cat’s cradles.’ The same 
native recognized as ‘owl,’ uwkpik, the figure which was so named by the Copper Eskimos (Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XIV, Part I, p. 246). 
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As if this were not sufficiently complicated there is a fourth figure, somewhat 
similar in its movements, which some Barrow natives called ‘the owl’ and its 
continuation ‘the lemming” (aun%aqg), whilst other Barrow natives, and also 
some Colville river Eskimos, called it “the ptarmigan and the rabbit”; I believe 
the Mackenzie natives know it also under this latter name. Until further 
information is forthcoming from other places it is quite impossible to decide 
which are the genuine original figures, and which are merely variations. 

The first figure, ‘‘the owl and the fox,’ of the Copper Eskimos, will be 
described first. 


A. THE OWL AND THE Fox (Copper) 


Make “‘the fox” (No. XCV), but without dropping the left little finger loop. 


Over near the left hand is a triangle or trapezium. Pass the left index into 
_ this from the distal side, hook its palm over the lower transverse string and draw 
it through to the distal side of all the strings. 


Drop the left little finger loop, and, passing it through the left thumb loop, 
remove with it the left index loop from the distal side and return. 

You have ‘‘the snowy owl.” 

Drop the left little finger loop and you have “the fox” which frightened it away. 


The Barrow and Inland natives, who, as was said above, call ‘the fox” a 
“dog,’’ chant when they reach the owl stage: 


taktukutcikitcuya ho-q Taktukitcikitcunga (dog’s name) hogq. 
taktukitcikitcuya ho-q Taktukitcikitcunga hoq. 
tukut-cog qu’ micr pitotyagtokciyut He has arrived, go and fasten up your dogs. 


Then dropping the left little finger loop, they cried hog, hog, ho-g,! and 
vibrated the left hand, when “the dog’’ travelled to the left. 


Some Inland Eskimos from the Endicott mountains sang a different 
chant, which ran as follows: 


taktukucikitcuya taktukiterkitcuya Taktukitcikitcunga 


taktukuyisg qayma tukidiyit- cog Taktukigiog outside is coming again. 
q’mivuk ctiqtuk terthrye Our two dogs their rumps . 
hag ha-g ha-q Haq, haq, haq. 


Fig. 146 


1 This word ho.q is no longer used in northern Alaska, where it has been replaced by the French word “marche” 
(pronounced there ‘‘mush’’), It is still used among the Copper Eskimos, however, to drive a dog out of the house,or 
to make it pull harder in its trace. 
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Fig. 147 


B. Tue Seconp FiguRE—THE CRANE 


All the movements in this figure are the same as in the preceding, save that 
in the final stage you pass the left little finger through the right thumb loop and 
remove with it from the distal side the left index string and return. The Copper 
Eskimos have no chant, but the Mackenzie native who called it an ‘old squaw 


duck”’ chanted: 


mdnreyaluk kanaya 
ku-ymi kaya 
cayavakciaqtog aiyaya 
wmana kanaya 

tc umMOVAUNT 
aynamiyt 
cuayayanyt 
qumayayanyt 
inualuciyaya 
igayayapku 

togapet cugaiyait 
teriydn-tagxuni aulagtog 


Old squaw duck down there, 
On the river, on its surface, 
Floats along, 

Thus (?) down there, 
Thinking, 

Its mother 

Scolding it all the time, 
Leaving it behind all the time, 
While it was still little. 

When I remembered it 

a . slow (?) 

It became a fox and ran away. 


At the last words he dropped the left little finger loop and produced “‘the 


fox running away.” 
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C. Tur Turrp Figure—TuHeE Goosr 


Proceed as in the two preceding figures, but drop the right little finger loop and 
pass that finger through the left thumb loop to remove with jit the left index string, 

You have “the goose,” the figure which two Mackenzie natives called “a 
snowy owl.” Drop the left little finger loop and it flies away to the right. 


D. Tue Fourty FiguRE—THE PTARMIGAN AND THE Rassit 


Opening C. 

Bring the right hand, palm upward, over the back of the left hand so that 
the fingers of both point in the same direction, then slide the right index under 
the string that passes behind the left thumb and index, and at the same time 
take up with the left thumb similarly the corresponding string of the right hand. 
Separate the hands, drawing these loops through. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings, 
navaho the thumbs, and drop the index loops. 

Near the left hand you have a trapezium or triangle. Pass the left index 
into this from the distal side and with its palm hook up the lower transverse: 
string (as in the preceding figures). Drop the left little finger loop, pass that: 
finger from the proximal side under the upper transverse string just to the left: 
of the string that loops round it and returns on itself, remove with it the left 
index loop from the distal side, and return. 

You have “the ptarmigan,’’ with its tail to the right and its head near the: 
left thumb. Drop the left little finger loop and you have “the rabbit” running 
off to the right, after frightening away “the bird.” 
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XCVIII. A Doe 


This figure, seen among the Copper Eskimos only, who call it quymeyyuk, 
“a, dog’’ is altogether different from the other string representations of this 
animal that are known in various places along the north coast. The early move- 
ments are not of an unusual type, but the later ones are extremely complicated. 
It resembles the next figure, “the musk-ox calf,” more than any other that is 
known to me. It is noticeable that both these figures are confined to the Copper 
Eskimos, and that still another complicated figure with the same opening (No. 
‘C) has the same limited distribution. 


‘ Make ‘‘the dog” or “fox”? (No. XCV), but without dropping the right thumb 
loop in its last movement. 


Pass the right index from the distal side into the triangle below the upper 
transverse string, hook its palm round the lower transverse string and draw it 
through. 


Drop the right little finger loop and transfer the right index loop to that 
-little finger from the distal side. Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 


You have now this figure: 
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Two strings run from the left palmar string, the one to loop round the 
upper, the other round the lower transverse string. A vertical string running 
from upper to lower transverse string crosses them. 


Pass the left thumb in under the string running to the lower transverse 
string to the left of the vertical string, and pass it out above the string running 
to the upper transverse string to the right of the vertical string. 


You now have three loops on that thumb. Pass the right thumb into the 
left thumb loops from the proximal side, then with each thumb from the proximal 
side take up the radial index string, navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops, 

_and transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 


Two loops pass round the lower transverse string. Pass the right thumb in 
between these from the proximal side and take up with them from below the 
two strings that intersect just below the upper transverse string. Draw these 
two strings out to the proximal side of all the strings, cer ahe left thumb 
from the proximal side into the right thumb loops, then with each thumb take 
up from the proximal side the radial index strings of its hand. 


Nayaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. You have “the dog.” 


Fig. 153 


XCIX. Tue Musx-ox CaF 


This figure, wumiymayduyag, closely resembles the preceding in the method 
by which it is produced. It also was seen among the Copper Eskimos only. 


Proceed as in the previous figure up to the intermediate stage illustrated 
by fig. 152. 


Pass the left thumb into the figure under the string which runs from the 
left palmar string to the lower transverse string to the left of the vertical string 
running from one transverse string to the other, draw that string out, insert the 
right thumb into the left thumb loop from the proximal side, then with each 
thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of its hand. 


Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 
Remove the right thumb loop to the right index. 
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Pass the right thumb in between the two loops that pass round the lower 
transverse string near the right hand, and draw out, with the right thumb below 
them, the two strings just above them which run, one from the lower transverse 
string, the other from the right palmar string, to loop round the upper trans- 
verse string. 


With the right thumb from the proximal side take up the radial right index 
loop. Navaho the thumb, and drop the index loop. Drop the little finger loop 
of the left hand, and hold the left thumb loop in the left hand. 


You have ‘“‘the musk-ox calf.” 


Fig. 154 


C. Tue Fox WirtH AND WITHOUT ITS EARS 


This is a rather complicated figure developed from the simple figure of ‘‘the 
dog” or ‘the fox” which is known all along the coast. ‘‘The fox,” first without 
its ears, then with them (teriydn-iag ciutidk), appears to be known to the Copper 
Eskimos only. The character of the movements is not remarkable. 


Make “the fox” (No. XCV), but without dropping the left little finger loop. 

Pass the right index into the right little finger loop from’ the distal side, 
raise with it the radial little finger and the ulnar thumb strings, then with its 
palm from the distal side take up the radial thumb string. 


Pass the right thumb loop down on the proximal side of all the strings, 
pressing its ulnar string before it, and take up with it from below the right ulnar 
little finger string. 


Drop that little finger loop and remove the right thumb lopp to the little 
finger from the proximal side. 


A triangle or quadrilateral is now formed in the middle. 


With the right thumb from the proximal side take up the string which runs 
from the lower transverse string to the upper transverse string (the lower left 
side of the quadrilateral), then the string running from the right palm to the 
upper transverse string (the upper right side of the quadrilateral). 


With the right thumb from the proximal side take up the radial right index 
string, navaho the two proximal thumb strings and drop the index loop. 


fi 
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If now you take hold of the left palmar string between the two loops that 
pass round it, and drop the left thumb and little finger loops, you will have 
“the fox’? running away to the right, with its tail, but without its ears. 


A loop crosses the lower transverse string near the right hand. Turn the 
hands downwards, then outward so that their palms face outward. Dropping 
the right hand loops, reinsert the right thumb in the old little finger loop, and 
the little finger in the old right thumb loop. Then repeat all the movements 
from the opening stage (“the dog” or “the fox’’) to “the fox without its ears.”’ 

Now recircle the left hand inward and rechange the loops on the right 
thumb and little finger. Take hold of the left palmar string between the two 
loops that pass round it, and drop the left thumb and little finger loops. You 
have ‘‘the fox with its ears.” 


Fig. 156 


THE SHAG CYcLE 


The Eskimos of Indian point produce a succession of figures which are called 
“shag,’”’ “beaver,” “squirrel,” and “man.’”’ The Inland Eskimos of northern 
Alaska produce the “‘squirrel,’’ but do not continue to the “shag’’; moreover, 
they call the “squirrel” an “ermine.” The same figure is known in the Mac- 
kenzie delta, in Coronation gulf and on the west coast of Hudson bay by the 
same name, “ermine.’”? The Coronation gulf people, indeed, have elaborated 
another and rather complicated method of producing it. Klutschak figures it 
from King William island, and calls it kakbek (‘‘wolverine’’). Both the Inland 
Eskimos of northern Alaska and the Mackenzie natives have another figure 
which they call “the black brant.” It follows the movements of ‘‘the shag” up 
to a certain stage, then, omitting the next movement, passes immediately to the 
final one. The Mackenzie natives even accompany it with a song, as the Indian 
point natives do their “‘shag.”’ 

“The shag” and three other figures all reach by the same methods to a 
common point, after which they deviate. To avoid repetition this part of the 
description may be given here: 
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Stace A 


Opening C. 


Bring the hands together, the palms turned downward. With the palms 
of the thumbs take up the opposite thumb index string and return, Rearing 
them through one another. 


With the left thumb from the proximal side take up the left ulnar little 
finger string and navaho the thumb. 


Drop the loop from the left little finger and transfer the left thumb loop to 
that little finger from the proximal side. 


Drop the right index loop. You have stage A. 


Fig. 157 


CI. Tue SHac 


Stage A. 


With the palm of the left thumb from the eee side take up the vertical 
string that runs from the upper transverse string to the middle, then, passing 
the thumb down beneath the left ulnar little finger string, take it up, drop the 
left little finger loop, and transfer the left thumb loop to that little finger from 
the proximal side. 


*From the ulnar left little finger string there are two strings running side 
by side to the middle of the figure. Pass the left thumb in under them from the 
proximal side, then take up with that thumb, also from the proximal side, the 
radial left index string. Navaho the thumb and drop the index loop.* 


Insert the left index from the distal side into the left thumb loop and hook 
its palm round the radial string to the right of the first loop that passes round it. 
Draw it through and drop the thumb loop. 
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Spread apart the radial and ulnar left index strings. You have ‘‘the shag.” 


CA 
aN 


Drop the right thumb loop and take up with that thumb the upper trans- 
verse string between the head and body of “‘the shag’ (t.e. between the two 
loops that pass round it). Drop the left little finger loop and hold the left index 
loop in the left hand. 


You have ‘the beaver.” 
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Fig. 159 


Drop the left hand loop and draw out the lower transverse string, taking 
hold of it just to the right of ‘the beaver’s tail,” z.e. the last loop on the left that 
passes round it. You have “‘the squirrel.” (This is ‘the ermine” of the Barrow, 
Inland, Mackenzie, Coronation gulf and Hudson bay Eskimos, produced by 
omitting the final movement in “the shag’ above.) 


Fig. 160 


Drop the right little finger loop and draw out the lower transverse string 
from between the two loops that pass round it. You have “the man.” 


XJ 


Fig. 161 
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The Indian point chant for this figure is: 


maxrqaq mamagirya 
maxnrgaqg mamagirya 
amgqnuyum kaluayamakaya 
(Make ‘‘the beaver.’’) 
nakinckamakun teigig 
angaxhuni payaliktag 
(Make ‘the squirrel.’’) 
tyuvham amieyagta 

(Make “‘the man.’’) 


The shag was feeding its young. (?) 

The shag was feeding its young. (?) 

A beaver came up out of the ground to 
me. 

Whence that squirrel? 

Coming up it ran away. 


This man intercepted it. 


CII. Tue BRANT AND THE BLAack BEAR 


For this figure omit the step in “the shag’”’ which is enclosed between the 


marks * and *. 
You have ‘‘the brant.” 


Fig. 162 


The Inland Eskimos have no song with it, but the Mackenzie natives sing: 


nklinyayuk neyeogcyologpatin 
neyeogcyologpatin 

evikcoyam cenant 

mic oyam cenant 

kamak-a técamani néluvak'in 
kamak-a técamani ndluvakin 
teriydniayuk teriyan-tayuk 
mkeyagtagtsg nkeyagtogtaq 


O brant, they are waiting for you. 
They are waiting for you. 

On the edge of the long grass, 

On the edge of the swamp, 

You don’t know my boots are there, 
You don’t know my boots are there. 


O fox, fox, 
ae ee: 


(Another Mackenzie native said for the last word ugcyagtogtog, “it eats the 


blubber.’’) 


At the word teriydén-iayuk, ‘the fox” is produced by dropping the left little 
finger loop. The Inland Eskimos call it, not “fox,” but ‘brown bear.” 


= 


Fig. 163 
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CIII. Tar Ermine 


The Copper Eskimos have an alternative method of producing this figure, 
besides the one given in CI. 


Pass one end of the loop over the foot (or another person’s finger). 

Holding the other end in the right hand, lay the left index across the trans- 
verse strings, then drop the right hand loop over the transverse strings below it 
so that a section of it hangs on each side of each transverse string. 

Pass the right hand under the transverse strings and with the thumb and 
index take up on both sides of the left transverse string the string that passes 
over it, draw it out below to the right, and, slipping the right thumb and index 
from below into the new double loop thus formed, draw through with them 
similarly the same string before and after it crosses the right transverse string. 

Again slip the right thumb and index into this new double loop, and with 
the palm of the index draw through the right transverse string. 


Drop the distal loop on the left index. 
You have ‘‘the ermine,’’ as by the previous method. 


CIV. Tue Waxrus Poxs 


The Indian point Eskimos called this figure “a bag of walrus intestine hung 
up to dry.’”’ I failed to find the figure along the north coast until we reached 
Coronation gulf, where it is called mkpaktoyyuk, t.e. “a dog watching over a 
seal-hole.” : 


Stage A. ‘ 

A vertical string runs from the lower transverse string to loop round another 
string in the middle of the figure. 

Pass the thumb to the right of this vertical string on the proximal side of 
all the strings, and take it up with its palm; then with the same thumb from the 
proximal side take up the radial left index string. Navaho the thumb and drop 
the index loop. . 

You have ‘the walrus poke, 
dog waiting to pounce on a seal.” 


” 


or, according to the Copper Eskimos, “the 


Fig. 164 


Drop the left little finger loop and hold the left thumb loop in the hand, 
You have “the dog” running away, after making its capture.! 


The Indian point Eskimos sing this chant: 

cien‘a halitag puvuka halitaq His walrus-bag was hanging up, hanging up. 
a-a quimum mitqayota Ah! a dog has carried it off in its mouth. 
At the word qitmum make the figure of “the dog.” 


1 The figure of ‘the dog’ is the same as Fig. 144. 
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CV. cipcalocin—A Man’s Name (Port Clarence, Alaska) 


Stage A. 

Two strings now run from the left palmar string, one to cross the upper, 
the other to cross the lower transverse string. 

With the back of the left thumb take up first the latter, then the former, 
from the proximal side. 

Drop the right index loop (if still retained), transfer the right thumb loop 
to the right index from the proximal side, and insert the right thumb from the 
proximal side into both the left thumb loops. 

With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


CVI. Tur Movutru 


This figure I found only among the Copper Eskimos. The first movements 
are the same as those of the shag cycle. The natives call it gdng, which means 
“the mouth.” 


Stage A. 

Pass the left thumb from the proximal side into the left index loop, push to 
the right the string running from the left palm to the upper transverse string, then 
with the palm of the thumb take up the right ulnar little finger string and return. 

Drop the right little finger loop and transfer the left thumb loop to the 
right little finger from the proximal side. 


You have “the mouth,” with its opening on the left palmar string between 
the two strings that loop round it, the cavity of “the mouth” being the double- 
stringed trapezium, while the perpendicular loop round the upper transverse 
string is ‘the glottis.” 
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CVII. Two Srau Hoes 


This figure, which is called by the Inland Eskimos of northern Alaska, 
ayuk “two seal-holes, ” ig the same as Dr. Gordon’s “two kidneys,’ from 
St. Michael’s island. I have not seen it among other Eskimos. Most of 
the movements are identical with the opening movements of the figure in 
the shag cycle. 


Opening C. 


Bring the hands together, turning the palms downward, and with the palms 
of the thumbs remove the opposite thumb-index strings, pushing them through 
each other. 


With the back of each thumb take up the radial little finger string of each 
hand below the loop that passes round it. 


Drop all save the thumb loops and hold the thumb loops in the hands. 
You have the “two seal-holes.” 


Fig. 167 


CVIII. A Woman’s KNIFE 


This figure seemed to be peculiar to the Inland Eskimos of the Colville 
river, by whom it was called uluyag, ‘‘a woman’s knife.” 


Proceed as in the last figure, ‘two seal-holes,” but at the last drop only the 
little finger loops. 


Remove the thumb loops to the little fingers from the proximal side. 


In the middle there is a string running horizontally from one side to the 
other. Take this up with the thumbs from the proximal side, then the radial 
index string; navaho the thumbs. 


From the distal side press down with the palms of the middle fingers the 
ulnar index and the radial thumb strings. 


Release the thumbs and indices, then insert the thumbs from the distal 
side into the middle finger loops. 


Raise the thumbs up, pressing down the ulnar strings with the middle 
fingers. 
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. You have “the woman’s knife,” the blade uppermost and the handle at the 
ottom. 


Fig. 168 


CIX. Tue ButTTERFLY 


This figure is also confined to the Inland Eskimos of northern Alaska, 
though probably known to the Barrow natives as well. It is called tagalukicag, 
“the butterfly,” and is altogether different from the ‘‘two butterflies” of the 
Copper Eskimos (see No. LXXII). In its first stages it follows the method of 
“the two seal-holes” (No. CVII) and kindred figures; in the later ones it greatly 
resembles the procedure in “the seal-net” (see No. LXXXVII). 


Proceed as in “two seal-holes,’’ but without dropping any of the loops in 
the final stage. 


Across the palm of each thumb there runs a string between the radial and 
ulnar thumb strings. Push each out to the distal side with the back of the 
middle finger of its hand, then on the distal side of all the strings push the 
middle finger loops through each other and interchange them on those fingers, 
keeping them pointed inward. 

In the middle of the figure there are two intersecting diagonals. With the 


backs of the middle fingers push out on each side the upper half of each of these 
diagonals. 
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With the indices from the proximal side take up the radial middle finger 
strings, navaho the indices and drop the middle finger loops. 

Insert the ring fingers from the proximal side into the little finger loops and 
with these two fingers from the proximal side take off the thumb loops. Spread 
apart the index loops. 

You have “the butterfly” with its wings outspread, one on each side below 
the upper transverse string, its antennae being the two looping strings round 
the middle of the upper transverse string in the middle of its course, and the 
body the large oval beneath them. 


CX. THE CHILD 


This figure, 7\:A7yagq, ‘a child,’’ comes from the Barrow and Inland natives 
of northern Alaska. Being extremely simple it is usually the first that children 
learn to make. The figure itself appears several times in the dissolutions of other 
figures, where it always has the conventional meaning of “‘man” or “child.” 
(Cp. Nos. LX, LXIV, LXXX.) 


Pass one end of the loop behind the left thumb and index, and separate 
with the right index the radial and ulnar strings about six inches from the left hand. 


With the back of the left little finger from below push out the radial left thumb 
string, then hook its palm over the ulnar index string. 


(This is Opening C with one hand only.) 


eS 


Fig. 170 


With the left thumb and index draw the radial right index string through 
the left thumb-index loop. You have “the child.” 
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CXI. Tue Cuitp 


As first shown to me by an Inland Eskimo from the Endicott mountains, 
this figure was the same as the preceding, but produced in a slightly different 
manner. Later another Eskimo from the same region added a further move- 
ment, which produced a different figure. I have never seen it in any other region. 


Opening C. 
Bring the hands together, the left palm turned downwards, the right upwards. 
With the palm of the right index from the distal side take up the string 
that passes over the backs of the left thumb and index and draw it through the 
right thumb-index loop. Separate the hands, releasing the left index from its 
loop and the right thumb. 


Chant: 

geyum icuani agopidye he he On the end of the log he sits. 
geyum icuani agoprrye he he On the end of the log he sits. 
aulale aulale Let him go, let him go. 

titatita tavuya (?) over there. : 
katyufidtqutnun aulale To Kaiyufiat’s people let him go. 


At the word katyufidt the first native dropped the left little finger loop, 
when you had the same figure of the child as in the preceding case, No. CX. 
But the other native passed the left index into the left thumb loop from the 
distal side, hooked its palm round the lower transverse string and drew it up 
through. Then, dropping both the thumb and little finger loops of the left 
hand, and holding the index loop in the whole hand, he obtained figure 171. 


es 


Tur CHILDREN CYCLE 


There are three figures, each known in a different region, which nevertheless 
must be considered as closely connected with one another. The initial move- 
ments in two cases follow the methods employed in other very common figures; 
in the third there is a rather unusual opening. All three after this continue in 
exactly the same way, producing by a series of intricate movements a succession 
of children, one behind the other. At Cape Prince of Wales ‘“‘the children” are 
followed by “‘a dog dragging a sled,” and a song accompanies the figure; among 
the Barrow and Inland natives it is a polar bear which is chasing the children, 
but there is no song; in the Mackenzie delta and in Coronation gulf “the child- 
ren” are called “men dancing,’ and they are followed by their drum; the 
Mackenzie natives sing a chant with it, but the Coronation gulf Eskimos have 
no chant. Boas has a figure from the west coast of Hudson bay called ‘Eskimos. 
and drum,” and in the Chuckchee collection of Captain Bernard there is one 
called “‘a dance.” Both of these show ‘‘the children,” although the figures as a 
whole are different, and the opening movements must therefore be dissimilar. 
Undoubtedly, the later movements that produce ‘‘the children’”’ have been known 
over a very wide area, but have been grafted on to different introductions in 
different regions. 
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CXII. Tus Caps Prince or WALES INTRODUCTION 


Make Stage A in the shag cycle (fig. 157). 

A string, after looping round the lower transverse string, runs up to the mid- 
dle to loop round a similar string coming from the upper transverse string. 

With the palm of the left thumb from the right side of the former of these 
two strings take it up on the thumb, then with the back of the same thumb from 
the left side take up the latter of the two strings just where it leaves the upper 
transverse string. 

With the left thumb from the proximal side now take up the radial index 
string; navaho the thumb and drop the index loop. 

(If now you were to release the left little finger loop you would have “the 
dog’’ followed by “the sled.’’) 

Insert the left index from the distal side into the right index loop, the left 
ring finger into the right little finger loop, and the left middle finger in between 
the ulnar left index and the radial left little finger strings. Draw the strings 
taut, and drop the index and little finger loops of the right hand over the back 
of the left hand, so that they hang down loose. 


This is the end of the introductory stage. 


CXIII. Tue Barrow anp INLAND INTRODUCTION 


This is the same as ‘“‘the dog”’ as made in No. XCV (‘“‘the fox” of the Mac- 
kenzie and Coronation gulf natives), before the left little finger loop has been 
dropped (see the description of that figure). Continuing (just as in the Cape 
Prince of Wales opening), insert the left index into the right index loop, the left 
ring finger into the left little finger loop, and the left middle finger in between 
these other two. Drop all the loops on the right hand. 


\ 


CXIV. Tue Mackenzie AND CoronaTION GuLF INTRODUCTION 


Loop the string behind the thumb, middle finger, and little finger of the 
left hand. 

Pass the right hand into the rest of the pendent string from below, and 
with the right index and middle fingers take up respectively the palmar index and 
ring finger strings of the left hand and draw them out through the right hand loop. 

Insert the index, middle and ring fingers of the left hand into the right hand 
loops as in the Cape Prince of Wales and Barrow introductions and drop the 
right hand loops. 


Subsequent movements in all three figures 


Insert the right thumb and index into the loop that hangs down from the 
left ring finger, give it a half-turn clockwise, and drop it over the left index so 
that its pendent strings fall beyond the corresponding loop pendent on the left 
index. In the same manner insert the right thumb and index into this latter 
pendent loop, give it a half-turn clockwise and drop it over the left ring finger. 

There is now on each left index and ring finger a long pendent loop, and also 
a string which passes across the back of each of these fingers. With the right 
index and middle finger take up these latter strings, one with each finger, and 
separate the hands, drawing all the strings taut. 


72754—93 
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” ier the left index, middle and ring fingers. You have the figure of a 
child.” 

Pass the index, middle and ring fingers of the left hand into the right hand 
loops as before and repeat all the movements. You obtain another “child.” 
Repeat this as often as desired. 

Finally drop all the loops on the left hand except the thumb loops (and in 
the Mackenzie version the little finger loop as well). You have the complete 
figure, ‘‘children followed by a sled and dog” as in fig. 172, or “‘a polar bear chas- 
ing the children” as in fig. 173, or “a series of dancers, the last one carrying the 
drum,” as in fig. 174. 

(If you drop the right hand loops, and reinsert the index and middle fingers 
of that hand under the upper and lower transverse strings respectively behind 
the first “child” and draw the strings taut, you can make each “‘child’’ dis- 
appear in turn.) 

The Cape Prince of Wales natives regard “the children” as ‘‘a number of 
girls playing inside a house.’”’ They are going round and round the room, each 
with her hands on the preceding “‘girl’s’’ shoulders. The last one is dragging a 
sled (“the sled” seems to be the loop on the left, and ‘the dog” the loops between 
this last loop on the left and “‘the girl’’). 


Someone calls from outside: 


igoyanet aynan‘taqict ? your little girls 
cauytyanet gamat are beating the drum inside 
itgqoye't tat dnuxdr ? let one of them come out.! 


Each time the song is repeated one girl drops out (by the method described 
above). The last ‘‘girl,’”’ as she makes her exit, drags “the dog’ and ‘‘the sled” 


behind her. 


The Barrow and Inland natives have no chant for their figure. They 
regard it as “‘a number of children fleeing from a polar bear.”” As each “child” 
disappears to the right he is supposed to reach a place of safety, but the last 
“child” is caught by “the bear,” for it is attached to it by two strings between 
the upper and lower transverse strings. 


wa 
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Fig. 173 


1 The chant would rather indicate that the girls are dancing to the accompaniment of a drum, as in the Mackenzie 
and Coronation gulf figure, 
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The Mackenzie and Coronation gulf method produces a number of dancers, 
the last holding a drum. As each disappears to the right the operator (if a 
_ Mackenzie native) says: 


inuk aqpaqagtag A man jumps out. 

But as the last figure disappears he says: ‘ : 

qgirautiliyaluk ayayugagcaluk Carrying his drum the old man jumps 
agpagagtoq out in his turn. 


The Copper Eskimos regard the figure as a number of people in a dance-house, 
and consequently call it gadvyimdtuagtut, ‘they are dancing in the dance-house.’? 


CXY. A SHAMAN’S FAMILIAR Spirits! 


This figure is known all along the coast from Barrow to Coronation gulf’ 
The Barrow natives sing a chant with it, but I do not know whether any exists 
in the Mackenzie delta. In both these regions it is called tupilek. Dr. Anderson, 
however, saw a Mackenzie figure representing ‘‘a shaman being bound” which 
was almost certainly the same as this figure; he obtained the name qogayit-2q 
for it, the meaning of which I do not know, unless, perhaps, “‘he snaps the 
ropes.”” The Copper Eskimos have no chant, and call the figure taynyvayyuk, 
meaning ‘‘a shaman who has invoked his guardian spirit,” whereas tupilek seems 
to mean “the guardian spirits” themselves. The opening is peculiar; I have 
not found it in any other figure. 


Opening C. 

Bring the hands together, the palms turned downward; with the palm of 
the right index take up the left thumb-index string, and at the same time with 
the palm of the left thumb take up the corresponding right thumb-index string. 
Separate the hands, drawing these two strings out and turning the palms upward. 

Drop the little finger loops. 

Hook the palms of the little fingers over the radial index strings, then, 
pushing out with their backs from below both radial and ulnar thumb strings, 
hook them over the ulnar index strings and hold these firmly against the palms. 

Katilluik the thumbs. 

You have “‘the two familiar spirits,’’ one on each side. 

Chant the song given below, at the same time threading one thumb loop 
through the other again and again till you have a sheaf of twisted strings in the 
middle, representing “the binding of the shaman.’ At the last words of the 
song, drop the little finger loops. The whole figure resolves, leaving the dis- 
entangled string in each hand—‘‘the shaman’ has extricated himself with the 
help of his “familiar spirits.” 

1 Cf. the illustration in Boas, Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XV. Part I, 1907, p. 511 
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The chant at Barrow runs: 


tuptleket qudugeyogeiun Tie up your spirits. 

tuptlekci qudigeyagciun Tie up your spirits. 
akdunaluiyolucidunt Use up your old rope for it. ; 
tiyegeyaluiyolucihunt Use up your old trousers’ belt for it. 
qdugeyrgeuya gerrgeyrgeuya Tie me up, tie me up. 


CXVI. Two Micz 


This figure, av.ydtcidk, “two small mice,’ seems to be restricted to the 
Mackenzie river region. 


Opening C. 
Turn the palms downward and, dropping the thumb-index string on each 


hand over the upper trarsverse string, lift up that string through the loop with 
the back of each thumb from the proximal side. 


Transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 


Pass the thumbs under the lower transverse string from the proximal side, 
insert each into the loop that passes round the upper transverse string on the 
same side, draw down with the back of each thumb its ulnar string, and turn 
the thumbs upward again on the proximal side of all the strings, each bearing 
this loop. 

Invert the loop on each thumb to straighten it. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string. 
Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


You have “‘the two mice,” one on each side. 


Fig. 177 
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PART IV 


MISCELLANEOUS OPENINGS 


SECTION i: THE BROWN BEAR’S PACK CYCLE 


There are a number of figures which all reach a common stage in their 
evolution, then branch off. The “brown bear packing something on its back” 
is one of the most familiar of these figures, and may conveniently give its name 
to the whole series. Two of the figures are found all the way from Barrow to 
Hudson bay, one is confined to the Mackenzie delta and Coronation gulf, while 
four are purely local, one being found among the Eskimos of Indian point, 
Siberia, and the other three in Coronation gulf. In addition to these there are 
three figures which vary the opening a little; one comes from Indian point, one 
from the Inland Eskimos of northern Alaska, and the third from the Mackenzie 
river. 


The intermediate stage through which the figures of “the brown bear’s 
pack” cycle pass is reached in the following manner: 


Loop about four inches of the string over the backs of the thumbs, holding 
the ulnar strings in the palms of the hands. 


With the palms of the indices from the distal side take up the string running 
between the two thumbs and turn the indices outward. 


With the palms of the thumbs from below take up the opposite thumb- 
index strings and return, dropping all but the thumb and index loops. 


The ulnar index strings cross one another. 


Pass the little fingers below all the strings and push out with their backs 
the proximal ulnar thumb string, then hook their palms over the upper of the 
intersecting strings (the ulnar index string on one side and the distal ulnar thumb 
string on the other). 

Turn the thumbs downward so that a loop drops off from each, leaving an 
upper transverse string over which a loop passes; then turn the thumbs upward 
again. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand, navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops and transfer the thumb loops 
to the indices. 


This is the intermediate stage. 
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CXVII. Tur Brown Bzrar’s Pack 


The Barrow Eskimos call this figure kicgcyaq, the Inland natives kituryagq, 
both words meaning “a blubber poke.” Its continuation produces “‘the brown 
bear carrying it away.” The Mackenzie natives call it dmalvyyuk “a brown 
bear carrying a pack.”’” The Copper Eskimos call it by the same name, dmal-yyuk, 
but they too fail to specify what the pack is. In Boas’ collection from Cumber- 
land sound the figure is called ameyookjew, ‘‘one carrying a pack.” 


Make the intermediate stage so that you arrive at fig. 178. 


A string now passes from the left palmar string to loop round the lower 
transverse string. Pass the left thumb into the figure below this string and 
take it up with the back of the thumb. 


Insert the right thumb into the left thumb loop from the proximal side, 
then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string 
of its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loop. You have “the 
blubber poke.” 


Fig. 179 


Two strings run from the poke to pass round the left palmar string. Pass 
the left index into the figure below these two strings from the distal side, raise 
them up with the palm of the index, then from the distal side take up with its 
palm the radial thumb string and draw it through to the distal side. 


Drop the left little finger loop and hold the left index loop in the left hand. 


Fig. 179 


You have ‘the brown bear” going away to the right, carrying its pack on 
its back.! 


1 Boas has the same figure from Cumberland sound with the name nivenga quattvta, which seems to mean ‘frozen 
meat suspended.’ 
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The Inland Eskimos say: 
kiegeyaq kicgeyaq aklam dmagciyatin dmagtyianiluya ogyavuya dmag- 
toxduyo aulautiya 


“Poke, poke, the brown bear is carrying you off . . . . Putting it on its 
back it carried it away.” 


The Mackenzie natives say: 

dmalyyuk ildtinyog aquodd-aktut dmaij-un qimayduyo upitkd 

“‘Pack-bearer, your relatives, it is said, are hunting whales. Leave your 
pack and follow them.” 


At the word gimay\uyo pass the right index into the figure from the distal 
side underneath “‘the bear’s pack” and draw out with its palm the upper trans- 
verse string. Drop the right thumb loop. 


You have ‘‘the brown bear” going off without its “pack.” 


CXVIII. Dripping WATER 


The Inland Eskimos called this figure kuceyiniyagtoag, meaning “‘it dripped.” 
The Mackenzie natives called it mikiydtciag, which seems to be a name only. 
In Coronation gulf it is called ninyagtuagtoyyuk, “something suspended.” 


Proceed up to the intermediate stage represented in fig. 178. Pass the left 
thumb into the figure from the proximal side under the string which runs from 
the lower transverse string to the left palmar string, take up this string with its 
back, then in the same manner the string which runs parallel to it from the 
right palmar string up to a looping string just below the upper transverse string. 


Insert the right thumb into the left thumb loops from the proximal side, 
then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


You have the place from which the water drips, the triangle in the left hand 
top corner. 

At this point the Inland natives say: 

kuceyiniyagtoag tévyeomun kuceyiniyagtoag kuciadagtuyo 

“It drips down, to the sea it drips down. Drip fast.” 

At the last word drop the left index loop. ‘‘The drop’”’ falls. 


The Mackenzie natives say: 
mikiydtciag gavik ukvyna dmayoq ukiyna gatysg oyagan tyugayun. 
“Mikigatciaq, a wolverine down there, a wolf down there is coming. Drop 


some stones.”’ At the last word again drop the left index loop. ‘‘The stone’ 
falls. 


The Copper Eskimos merely drop the index loop without any remark. 
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CXIX. Tur Lynx 


This figure, pigtogciyaq or “the lynx,’ was seen among the Mackenzie 
Eskimos only. The Chukchee have a figure which seems to be the same; Bogoras 
says that they call it ‘the wild reindeer.” 


Proceed up to the intermediate stage given in fig. 178. 


With the back of the left thumb from the proximal side take up the string 
that runs from the lower transverse string to the left palmar string. 


With the back of the right thumb similarly take up the string which runs 
from the upper transverse string near the right hand to loop round another 
string just below the upper transverse string. 


With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


Pass the left index into the figure below the two strings that run from the 
left palmar string to the middle, raise these two strings, then with the palm of 
the index from the distal side draw out the upper transverse string. 


Drop the left thumb and left little finger loops and hold the left index loop 
in the left hand. 


You have “the lynx.” 


CXX. A CLIFF 


The Copper Eskimos, among whom alone this figure was seen, called it 
iumnagqtoyyuk, but did not seem to know what the word meant. One man sug- 
gested that it meant ‘a man climbing a cliff’ («mnagq). 


Proceed up to the intermediate stage given in fig. 178. 


There is a string which passes under the ulnar right index string, then over 
the radial right little finger string and again under the ulnar right index string. 
Take it up where it crosses the radial little finger string with the back of the 
right thumb, insert the left thumb from the proximal side into the right thumb 
loop, then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index 
string of its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 
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CXXI. A Sma Birp (Pectoral sandpiper ?) 


This figure, like the last, was seen only among the Copper Eskimos,who 
called it tu:tog, a small bird which was not certainly identified. 


The procedure is the same as in the preceding figure, save that with the 
right-thumb you take up not only the string which passes over the radial right 
little finger string, but also the string which runs from the left palmar string to 
loop round another just below the upper transverse string. 

Continue as in the other figure. At the close you have “the sandpiper,” 
its head being on the right where the radial right little finger string makes an 
angle with another string. Below the head is the bird’s puffed-out breast. 


Fig. 183 


Drop the left little finger loop and it flies away. 
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CXXII. A Man Fatuine 


Another figure seen only among the Copper Eskimos, who call it zogagtagtoy- 
yuk, “the man who kept falling over.” 

Proceed up to the common stage in all the last figures. 

With the right thumb, as in the two preceding figures, take up the string 
that passes over the radial right little finger string. 

With the left thumb take up similarly the string that runs from the left 
palmar string to the lower transverse string. 

With each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand from the proximal side. Navaho the thumbs and carefully drop the 
index loops. ‘The man” falls (typified by the two index loops that drop). 


Fig. 184 


CXNIII. A Doe wits Larce Ears 


This figure, which is peculiar to the Copper Eskimos, begins in the same 
way as all the preceding figures, then continues somewhat after the manner of 
certain other well-known figures (see Nos. XXNVII, CXNXNVID. The Eskimo 
name for it is qumug ciutilck, ‘a dog with ears.” 


Proceed up to the common stage in ‘‘the brown bear’s pack’’ series, as 
exemplified in fig. 178. 


Two strings run horizontally to the middle from the left palmar string. 
Insert the left index into the figure just below these from the distal side, and, 
pushing them back, pass the index down over the strings that run from the 
same palmar string to the upper and lower transverse strings, and with the palm 
of the index draw through to the distal side the ulnar left little finger string. 

Drop the right little finger loop, and through the left thumb loop remove 
with it the left index loop from the distal side. 

Under the upper transverse string you now have ‘‘the dog’s ears.”? Below 
“the ears” is a triangle with double sides. Pass the left index into the left 
thumb loop from the distal side, then into the triangle from the proximal side, 
circle it once counter-clockwise and drop the left little finger loop. 
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Transfer the left index loops to the left little finger from the distal side. 

The ulnar left thumb string passes through one loop, then through a second, 
and continues to the middle. Drop the left little finger loop and take up with 
it this ulnar thumb string after it passes through the first loop. 

You have “the dog with its ears.” Drop the left thumb loop and it runs 
away to the right. 


Fig. 185 


CXXIV. Tur Wa.trus 


This is an Indian point figure, the initial steps of the opening following 
those of “the brown bear’s pack” series. Afterwards it develops in a manner 
of its own, though the different steps are familiar in other Eskimo figures. 


Lay a short length of the string over the thumbs. 

With the palms of the indices from above take up the transverse string 
that passes from one thumb to the other and turn the indices outward. 

Bring the hands together and with the palm of the right thumb from below 
take up the left thumb-index string. Do the same with the left thumb, then 
draw the hands apart. 

(Hitherto the movements are the same as in “the brown bear’s pack.’’) 

Insert the last three fingers of each hand into the index loops from below 
from the proximal side and close them down over the radial index strings. 

Turning the indices inward, with their palms below the distal ulnar thumb 
strings draw the proximal ulnar thumb strings through the index loops, pointing 
the indices again outward. 

Turn the palms of the hands upward and with the backs of the little fingers 
push out through the little finger loops the two radial thumb strings (the two 
upper transverse strings). 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings; 
navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 

Transfer the right thumb loop to the right index from the proximal side. 

Transfer the left thumb loop to the right thumb from the proximal side. 

Transfer the left little finger loop to the left thumb from the proximal side. 

Transfer the right little finger loop to the left index from the proximal side. 

Invert the right index loop on that finger, turning it counter-clockwise; 
then invert the right thumb loop, turning it clockwise. 
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With the right thumb from the proximal side remove the right index loop, 
and hold both the thumb loops in the right hand. 


Now spread apart the proximal and distal radial right hand strings. 


You have “the walrus,” its two tusks being the loops on the ulnar rightihand 
strings, its body stretching behind to the left hand. It is lying on top of the ice. 
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Pass the left middle finger in between the two loops the strings of which run 
from the left palmar string to the middle. Drop the left thumb and index loops. 

Two loops fly over the strings near the right hand. It is ‘the walrus diving 
into the water.” 

Two strings, one from the radial the other from the distal left middle finger 
loops, run together near the right hand. Take these two up with the left hand, 
dropping its former loops, spread wide apart the right index and thumb loops, 
turning the right palm downward and sway the left wrist. You have the water 
seething up after ‘‘the walrus” has dived. 
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CXXV. A Prarmican’s Nest ‘ 


This is an Inland northern Alaskan figure which, beginning like the figures 
of ‘the brown bear’s pack” series, continues like two other Inland Eskimo 
figures, ‘the butterfly’ and “the seal-net’”’? (see Nos. CIX and LXXXVII). 
The natives call this figure wydu, which means ‘a bird’s nest.” 


Hold a short length of the string on the thumbs. With the palms of the 
indices from the distal side take up the string that passes from one thumb to the 
other, turning the indices outward. 


With the palm of each thumb take up the opposite thumb index string and 
separate the hands. 


Insert the remaining three fingers’ of each hand from below from the proximal 
side into the index loops and hook them over the radial index string. 


With the back of each thumb draw the radial index string on each side out 
through the thumb loops, thereby navahoing the thumbs. 


With the backs of the middle fingers push out the two strings which run 
on each side across the palms of the thumbs between their radial and ulnar 
strings. ; 


On the distal side of all the other strings remove with the palm of the right 
middle finger from the proximal side the two loops on the left middle finger, 
these fingers being pointed inward, then similarly with the left middle finger 
the right middle finger loops. 


The ulnar index strings pass across the backs of the middle fingers just 
before they intersect each other. Push them out, one with the back of each 
middle finger. 


Drop the thumb loops and take up with the thumbs from the proximal side 
the radial index strings. ‘ 


Fig. 188 


You have ‘‘the ptarmigan’s nest’’—the square the sides of which are formed 
by double strings. The loop which makes a semi-circle with the near side of the 
square as its diameter is the noose which strangled it. (Grease this string so that 
it will stand up vertically above the nest.) 
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CXXVI. Precieirovs Mountains 


The name for this figure is eyit cwkad-ayit, ‘a range of mountains.” It was 
learned from some Mackenzie natives. Dr. Gordon describes a figure called 
“stairs’ which resembles the Mackenzie figure in many ways, but I cannot 
reconstruct his figure from his description. 


Hold a short length of the string on the thumbs. 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side take up the string that 
passes from one thumb to the other, pointing the indices outward. 

With the back of each thumb from the proximal side take up the opposite 
thumb-index string and separate the hands. 

Push out the proximal ulnar thumb string on each side with the backs of 
the little fingers from below, then hook their palms over the upper of the two 
intersecting strings (the ulnar index string on one side and the distal ulnar 
thumb string on the other). 

(Hitherto the steps are the same as in ‘‘the brown bear’s pack.’’) 

Drop the thumb loops and draw the strings taut. 

With the left thumb from the proximal side raise up the lower transverse 
string and insert it from below into the loop that passes round the left palmar 
string. At the same time raise both the little finger strings of the right hand 
with the right thumb from below and pass it into the right index loop from the 
proximal side. 

Circle each thumb clockwise so that it takes up one string. 

Insert the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops and take up 
with them the radial thumb strings. Push the ulnar thumb strings down so 
that they draw through from the proximal side the radial index strings, then, 
dropping the index loops, remove the thumb loops to the indices. 

A string loops round the lower transverse string on each side. With the 
palm of each thumb push back the proximal string of each loop just above the 
lower transverse string and draw out the ulnar strings with their backs. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings, 
navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops and transfer the thumb loops to the 
indices. 


Fig. 189 


Insert the thumbs from the proximal side into the figure just above the 
lower ‘transverse string on each side of the half-hitch, and dropping the little 
finger loops, sharply draw the strings taut. 


You have ‘“‘the mountains.” 
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SECTION 2. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 


The Eskimos of Indian point have a cycle of four figures illustrating the 
fate that overtook a man who was always sleeping. In the first figure his head 
is lop-sided, in the second his right arm is paralysed, in the third his left leg is 
tingling, and in the fourth and last his intestines protrude. The only other 
place where the first of these figures was seen was in the Mackenzie delta, where 
a slight difference is made in the opening movements. There it is called wyipgag 
niydlk. An old Eskimo from the Kobuk river knew the second figure by the 
name of “the arm of a man standing upright,” the third as “the leg of a man 
standing on his head,” and the fourth as “the man’s intestines hung up to dry.” 
Two Eskimos from the Colville river, who had more connection with the Barrow 
Eskimos than with any other Eskimo tribe, called all the last three figures 
eyupgag, a word whose meaning they did not know, though another native con- 
jectured that it meant ‘‘mirage.’’ An Island Eskimo from the Endicott mount- 
ains, farther to the east, called the second figure cy:pgag quymun, which he said 
meant “the groin is upright,” the third eyipgaq unmun, “the groin downward,” 
and the last cydloa xdlu:yavait, “his intestines are hung up to dry.’”’ The word 
nydlk in the Mackenzie Eskimo name means “carrying a snare.” 


The movements whereby all four figures are produced are practically 
identical. Taken together they form a remarkable combination as far as Eskimo_ 
methods go. They have their parallel in but one other figure that I have recorded, 
the Copper Eskimo figure of “the loon’ (No. CX XVIII). None of the figures 
of ‘the sleeper’ are known to the Copper Eskimos, but the loon may be con- 
nected genetically with it. It is worth noting that the second figure of the 
series is the “‘one storm-cloud”’ of the Navaho Indians (Mrs. Jaynes, fig. 538). 


CXXVII. Tur SLEEPER 


Wind the string twice round the left index, insert the right index into the two 
loops from the proximal side and, holding the rest of the string in the palms, 
separate the two hands. 


Circle the indices once counter-clockwise (¢.e. upward, then inward, down- 
ward and outward again) so that it takes up at the same time the ulnar ring 
(or middle) finger string. 


Drop the hand loops. You are left with three loops on each index. 


With the backs of the thumbs hold up the proximal ulnar index string while 
the little fingers from below hook down the proximal radial index string on one 
side and the middle ulnar index string on the other (i.e. the upper of the two 
crossing strings). 

Drop the thumb loops and with the thumbs from the proximal side take up 
on one side the proximal radial index string, on the other the distal ulnar index 
string (z.e. the strings running down from the indices to cross the lower trans- 
verse string), above the transverse ulnar index string. 


Push out the proximal ulnar index string with the backs of the middle 
fingers, then hook them over the two distal radial index strings. 


With the palm of each thumb draw through the ulnar index string that 
runs over the back of the middle finger on each side, allowing the old thumb 
loops to slip off. 
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Drop the distal index loops (i.e. the transverse string), then the middle 
finger loops, and turn the palms outward, having the ring and middle fingers 
of each hand in the little finger loops. 


You have “the man asleep.” 


Drop the little finger and the thumb loops, so that you have left two loops 
on each index. 


Repeat all the movements as when there were three loops. 
You have ‘“‘the man’s right arm.”’ 


Fig. 191 


Again drop all but the index loops and repeat all the movements, but this 
time, instead of dropping the middle finger loops drop the thumb loops and, 
holding the little fingers inward against the palms, point the middle fingers and 
the indices upward. 


You have “‘his leg.” 


Fig. 192 


_ For the third time drop all but the index loops and repeat the movements, 
this time dropping the little finger loops. 


You have ‘‘the man’s intestines.” 
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Fig. 193 
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The Indian point natives chant this song with the figures: 


puyixrug ka:vanaqtuvuhag Pugixluq sleeps a great deal. 

puyixrug kotunagtuvuhag Pugixluq snores a lot. 

puyizruyum ndcqoa Pugixluq’s head is very flat-sided. 
omuyinaqiag 

amimimimi Amimimimi (end of first figure) 

taxduyiyda-a, His right arm is paralysed (second figure) 

tawamuyra-a—se His left leg is paralysed (third figure). 

kiluyehe His intestines protrude (last figure). 


An Inland Eskimo from the Endicott mountains said with the last three 
figures: 


aya yr iyipgag quymun The groin (?) turned upward. 
aya ye ipipgag unmun The groin is inverted. 
aya vyt tydloa xdélucyavait He hangs his intestines up to dry. 


The Kobuk river and the Inland Eskimos all began with the same opening, 
viz., with the string wound once only round the left index. The Macken- 
zie natives when making the first figure begin in a slightly different manner from 
the Indian point natives. Their method is as follows: 

Wind a short length of the string twice round the left thumb and index. 
Pass the right index into the left index loops from the proximal side, holding 
the pendent strings in the hands. 

Draw the hands apart. 


Pass the thumbs downward on the proximal side of all the strings, take up 
with them from below the lower transverse string, and drop the hand loops. 

Cirele the indices clockwise so that they pass through the thumb loops, 
then drop the thumb loops. 


Proceed in the same way as the Indian point natives, only leave the strings 
slack after each movement. At the end you have ‘‘the noose,” the long semi- 
circular string which stands up in front of allthe strings. (If you draw the strings 
tight the noose disappears and you have the first figure of the Indian point series.) 
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CXXVIII. Tur Loon (Gavia pacifica) 


This Copper Eskimo figure greatly resembles in its movements the cycle 
of “the sleeper,” (No. CXXVIJ), with which probably it was originally con- 
nected. The movements are rather intricate and great care must be taken at 
each stage. The Eskimo name for the figure is mdd-eye. 


Opening A. 

With the palms of the indices from above from the distal side take up the 
upper transverse string, pointing the indices outward. 

Drop the thumb and little finger loops. 

With the backs of the thumbs(from above) take up on one side the proximal 
radial index string, and on the other side its continuation as the distal ulnar 
index string (the lower of the two intersecting diagonals). 

With the palms of the middle fingers from below hook down the other 
diagonal, then push out with their backs the proximal ulnar index string, hold- 
ing down the diagonal with the little and ring fingers inserted into the middle 
finger loops from the proximal side. 

With the palms of the middle fingers draw down the distal radial index string. 

Drop the ring and little finger loops and remove the middle finger loop to 
the little and ring fingers. 

With the backs of the middle fingers push back the proximal ulnar index 
strings just before they pass round the lower transverse string (it is one and 
the same string). 

Pointing the middle fingers inward, with the right middle finger from the 
proximal side remove the left middle finger loop, then insert the left middle 
finger into both right middle finger loops. 

With the palms of the middle fingers draw through their loops the upper 
transverse string (with one finger on each side of the loop that passes round it). 

Drop the thumb loops, then take up with the thumbs from the proximal 
side the proximal radial index string on one side and its continuation as the 
distal ulnar index string on the other. 

Katilluik the thumbs (the ulnar middle finger loop taking the place in this 
movement of the radial index string). 

You have “the loon.” 


Fig. 195 


CXXIX. Tue Moon Between THE Mountains 


An Eskimo from Cape Prince of Wales called this figure ‘the sun rising 
between the mountains” (ey:kcuayuktiyun mdcuk nuiysq), while another native 
from the same place called it eyit tegenliyit, 7.e. ‘the mountains with the sun.” 
By the Barrow and Inland (Colville river) natives, however, it is called “the 
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moon” (tdigeg naxyauydkun nuiyog, i.e. “the moon rises between two mountain 
peaks”), while farther east, in the Mackenzie delta and in Coronation gulf,it 
is called ‘“‘the sun between the mountains.”” The movements closely resemble 
those of the Inland Eskimo figure “the children” (see No. LXXV). 

Wind the string twice round the left index and insert the right index from 
the proximal side into both the left index loops. 

Hold in the palms the pendent strings so that they intersect. 

Transfer the palmar loops to the thumbs from the distal side. 

You have now two loops on each index and a loop on each thumb. 

*Pass the last three fingers of each hand into the index loops from below 
from the proximal side and hook them down over the two radial index and 
ulnar thumb strings, while with the palms of the indices from the distal side 
you draw through the radial thumb strings, pointing the indices out again. 

Drop the thumb loops, and allow the upper transverse string to slip down 
while over it the thumbs take up from below the radial middle finger strings 
that loop round the radial index strings in the middle of the figure. 

Drop the loop on the last three fingers and reinserting those fingers into 
the index loops repeat the movements from *. 

Repeat them a second time, taking care not to draw the strings too taut. 
Finally you have “the moon,” or ‘the sun,’ (a small circle) between ‘the 
mountain peaks” (the triangles formed on each side by the strings running from 
the upper transverse string to the two bottom ones). 


CXXX. Tue Mountains 


This is the same figure as the preceding, but without “the moon.” It is 
made in exactly the same way, only the string is wound only once round the 
index at the beginning. The same name eyt, ‘mountains,’ is given to it all 
along the coast from Barrow to Coronation gulf. 
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CXXXI. Two Rats on a Loe 


This figure was learned from some Indian point Eskimos who called it ‘two 
rats on a log.” A Cape Prince of Wales woman called it “two dogs” (qum-iayuk). 
I have not seen it elsewhere. In its opening it resembles “the sleeper” (No. 
CXXVII), while the later stages are common in many Eskimo figures. 


Wind the string once round the left index, holding the remainder of the 
string in the palms of the hands. 

Insert the right index into the left index loop from the proximal side and 
separate the hands. 

Circle the indices counter-clockwise (7.e. upward, inward, downward and 
outward) so that they take up at the same time the radial ring or middle finger 
strings, then drop all but the index loops. 

Pass the thumbs over the proximal radial index strings and take up from 
the proximal side the proximal ulnar index strings. 

With the backs of the little fingers from below push out the proximal radial 
and distal ulnar index strings, then hook them down over the distal radial 
string (the transverse string). 

Point the indices inward and with the left index from the proximal side re- 
move the distal right index loop; then insert the right index into both the left 
index loops from the proximal side. 

With the backs of the indices draw through the radial thumb strings, thereby 
dropping the two distal index loops. 

Drop the thumb loops, navaho the indices, and invert the index loops so 
as to make them straight. 

You have “‘the two rats.”” Say: 

adpauyauyagak unagam qaiyani pikagcitaryud 

“Two rats a stick on top of it they jump up.” 

At the last words insert the thumbs into the figure from the proximal side 
just above the lower transverse string in the middle and drop the little finger 
loops. You have “the two rats on the log.” 


Fig. 198 


The Cape Prince of Wales woman said goa just before this last movement, 
when the dogs appeared on top of a hill. 
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CXXXII. Two 8t1cxs 


This figure, which was found among the Copper Eskimos only, is called 
by them nawmaqutk, 7.e. ‘two sticks’? set in the wall of a snow hut to prevent 
bags, etc., from falling to the ground. The movements are very simple and usual. 


Make a small loop over the left index. Insert the right index into it from 
the proximal side and separate the hands, holding the strings that leave the 
indices in the palms. On separating the hands you have (as in ‘the moon 
between the mountains” and similar figures) a loop on each index and a loop held 
by the last three fingers of each hand, with two diagonals crossing in the middle. 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the ulnar index strings and 
drop the index loops. Then with the thumbs from the proximal side remove 
the little finger loops. 


Pass the little fingers from below into the thumb loops from the proximal 
side, move them towards the middle, allow the transverse string to slip off, 
then hook the palms of the little fingers down over it. 

With the palms of the indices from the distal side draw out the proximal 
radial thumb string and drop the thumb loops. 

A string runs from each palmar string to cross the radial index string. With 
the thumbs from the proximal side take up these strings and katilluik the 
thumbs. You have “the two sticks.” 


CXXXIII. A Smaut SEat-sxin Poke 


The Barrow and Inland Eskimos of northern Alaska call this figure 
avdtatciag, the Mackenzie and Coronation gulf natives avdtitciag. Both words 
mean the same, “‘a small poke of sealskin.’”” Boas obtained the figure with the 
same name from the west coast of Hudson bay. Except for the peculiar oper- 
ing, which differs from that of any other figure recorded, the movements are all 
of a very usual type. 


_ Make a small circle in the strings so that it hangs down (fig. 200). Insert 
the thumbs under the strings at “X” and “X”’ from the proximal side and the 
middle fingers into the circle from the distal side, holding the remainder of the 
string in the palms of the hands. 


Ye x 6 x \ 
Fig. 200 


Drop the left thumb loop and, passing that thumb over the string just 
dropped, take up with it from the proximal side the radial middle finger string of 
its hand. 
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A string now runs up from each bottom corner to cross the transverse 
string, forming a triangle. Pass the indices in below these from the distal side 
and take up each with the palm of the corresponding index. 

Turning the indices outward remove to the left index from the distal side 
the right index loop, then insert the right index from the proximal side into 
both the left index loops. 


Point the indices inward, and with their backs draw the radial thumb strings 
through the index loops. 

Drop the thumb and middle finger loops, transfer the index loops to the 
thumbs from the distal side and spread apart its radial and ulnar strings. You 
have ‘‘the poke.’”} 


The Inland Eskimos chant: 


avatotciaya kanaya ka he-e-e The poke down there, 

avatotciaya kanaya ka he-e-e The poke down there, 

kanayi kana-a Down there, down there 

aydlatkaya kanaya The sea is tossing it about down there. 
tupiya kanai It is bringing it in to shore down there. 


The other Eskimos know no chant for the figure. 


CXXXIV. Tue OLtp WoMAN AND HER Pack 


The Inland Eskimos call this figure agoviyog, which means ‘“‘an old woman.’’ 
The Mackenzie natives call it ndnmaktuagtag, 1.e.-‘“‘she is carrying a pack.” I 
have not seen it elsewhere. There is nothing very noticeable about the move- 
ments. 


Wind the string three or four times around the left thumb and index, 
stretching them as far apart as possible, and allowing the rest of the string to 
hang down. ' 

Remove the loops from the left index and thumb to the two thumbs. 

Take up with the palms of the indices the side of the pendent string opposite to 
it and turn the indices outward. The ulnar index strings now intersect each other. 

Insert the remaining three fingers of each hand into the index loops from the 
proximal side and close them over the radial index strings (the transverse string). 


Two strings run vertically from the thumbs to pass round the lower trans- 
verse strings. Take each up with the palm of the opposite middle finger, draw 
it through the index loop on each side, then transfer each to the index of that 
hand from the distal side. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial little (or ring) 
finger and the ulnar index finger strings on each side. 


1 According to Boas the large open space below the.poke represents the water, and the string running down from 
the lower right hand corner of the poke is the whale line. 
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Drop the index loops, withdraw the ring fingers from their loops and insert 
them both into the two loops that the thumbs have just taken up; then with 
the palms of the indices from the distal side draw through the radial thumb 
strings (all of them) and drop the thumb loops. 

You have ‘the old woman with the pack on her back’ (the sheaf of hori- 
zontal strings bound by two half-hitches), her two legs being the two loops 
that pass round the lower transverse string. 

The Inland Eskimos at this stage say: 

agoviyog agoviyog na‘mi ndtmdluqdtartcdtin tdtkivya 

“Old lady, old lady, where is the bundle you are varrying?” 

“There it is’ (dropping the index loops). 

The Mackenzie natives say: 

agoviyog ndimdluqdtaitcdiin qatdut uv'a 

“Old lady, your pack give me.” ‘Here it is’ (dropping the index loops). 

At the last words “‘the pack,” according to the Inland Eskimos, is thrown 
out of the window by ‘“‘the old woman.” 


Fig. 202 


CXXXV. A Fisx 


The Colville river Eskimo from whom I learnt this figure called it cydlune, 
which he said was a species of fish. An Inland native from the Endicott mount- 
ains knew a figure with the same name, and with a chant the same as that of the 
Colville river Eskimo’s, but said that the latter’s figure was incorrect, though 
he himself had forgotten how to make the true figure. The opening is simple, 
and found in several other figures. 


Position 1. 

With the back of each thumb from the distal side take up the ulnar little 
finger string of the opposite hand and drop the little finger loops. 

Insert the little fingers into the thumb loops from the proximal side, move 
them towards the middle, allow the lower transverse string to fall off, then hook 
the little fingers over it and hold it firmly against the palms. 

Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and with their 
palms draw through the upper transverse string. 

Drop the thumb loops, then the right little finger loop and hold the right 
thumb loop in the right hand. You have “the fish.”’ 


Chant: 

wydlune cdmaya tautuya ciémaya Fish down there, let me see down there. 
indlune cémaya tautuya cimaya Fish down there, let me see down there. 
a yaya hat ya ha 

a yaya har ya ha 


cua pinta nauyakiag punta What’s that up there, a seagull up there. 

papeyordcukpaydlu It may want to take my tail. 

pdpeyoikpaydlu It may take my tail. 

tamnali temi-yoaya tuluk-am And this my poor old body let the raven 
piyirtuy take it. 

aulauvit-coqg There is no escape 

kdvaut: coq te Se 


putukut: coq ia ts ae 
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At the word pdpeyoikpaydlu drop the right hand loop and draw out with it 
the lower transverse string, taking hold of it between ‘‘the tail” and “body.” 
“The sea-gull’” has carried off ‘the tail’ and “the body’ alone is left. At the 
word piy.iuy again draw out the lower transverse string to the left of the loop 
passing round it. ‘The raven” has eaten “the body.” 


Fig. 203 


CXXXVI. THe KayakER 


The Eskimos of Indian point make a figure of a man in a kayak who is 
supposed to be paddling over the sea and to see the mountains of the shore rise 
up in the distance. They then produce from the first figure a second figure of 
the mountains, which is the same as that given by Dr. Gordon from Cape Prince 
of Wales as “the clothes line.” The Barrow and Inland natives also know this 
second figure, which they call wwit-cwt, explained by one native as the name of 
a range of mountain peaks, by another as ‘“‘the sudden opening of closed eyes.” 
The method in all cases is exactly the same, though the opening movements 
that give rise to ‘‘the kayaker’ at Indian point are naturally a little different. 
These latter greatly resemble “the kayak” as described from King island by 
Dr. Gordon, which the Barrow natives produce in a slightly different manner 
(see No. XLVIII). Bogoras has the first figure from the Chukchee with the 
name “‘man in canoe.” 


Position 1. 


With the backs of the thumbs from the distal side take up the opposite 
little finger strings and drop the little finger loops. 


Hold the thumb loops in the palms of the hands. 


Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and draw through 
with their palms the upper transverse string. 


A string now runs from one ulnar little finger to the middle of the figure, 
then continues to the other little finger. With the thumbs above this string, 
one on each side, press.it down and take up with the palms of the thumbs the 
lower transverse string. 


Dropping the loops on the little fingers, hook their palms over the loops 
that have just been dropped by the thumbs. 


Katilluik the thumbs. 
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_ Turning the palms downward lay the figure on the knees, then take it up 
again, inserting the indices from above into the more distant corner loops and 
the little fingers from below into the nearer. 


You have “the man paddling in his kayak.” 


Fig. 204 


In the middle of the figure there are two parallel transverse strings. With 
the thumbs from the proximal side take up these strings, then the radial 
index strings; navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops and transfer the thumb 
loops to the indices. 


(The Barrow and Inland natives, as wellas the Cape Prince of. Wales Eskimo 
from whom Dr. Gordon obtained the figure, reach this stage thus: 


Position 1. 


With the backs of the thumbs from the distal side take up the opposite 
ulnar little finger strings and drop the little finger loops. 


Hold the thumb loops in the palms of the hands and, inserting the little 
fingers into the thumb loops from the proximal side, move them towards the 
middle, allow the lower transverse string to slip off, then hook their palms dow 


over it. : 


Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and with their 
palms draw through the distal radial strings (the diagonal strings). Drop the 
thumb loops. 


This brings you to the same stage as by the Indian point method.) 


With the palms of the thumbs from the proximal side take up the strings 
which run from the lower transverse string to the middle of the upper trans- 
verse string (the two sides of the triangle). 


With the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial index strings, 
navaho the thumbs, drop the index loops and transfer the thumb loops to the 


indices. 
A loop passes round the lower transverse string on each side. Pass the 
thumbs into these from the inner side, take up with their backs the distal string 


of each, then from the proximal side the radial index string of each hand. Navaho 
the thumbs, drop the index loops and transfer the thumb loops to the indices. 
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Insert the thumbs from the proximal side into the middle of the figure just 
above the lower transverse string, then, with a sharp hiss, drop the little finger 
loops and draw the strings taut. 


You have ‘‘the range of mountains.” 


Fig. 205 


As soon as the figure of ‘‘the kayaker’’ is made, the Indian point Eskimos 
begin their chant, and continue it throughout the process of making “the 
mountains.” 


qayayumtag opinyami I was paddling in the summer. 
gayaqtolomunage.ya caysyotaya As I paddled contrary winds arose 
against me. 
géntkluyoyotaya Snow fell on me and the rain beat down 
nepcugruyryotaya on me. 
tecpakut tecpakut High up out there I saw the mountains. 
navyayutyayut 


The song concludes with the appearance of ‘“‘the mountains.” If the 
strings are heaped together and indistinct that is because ‘‘the mountains” were 
wrapped in fog; conversely if they are separate and distinct the weather had 
cleared and ‘‘the mountains” showed up plainly. 


Tue Potar Bear CrcuE 


The next four figures all open in the same way, which is a modification of 
the opening in the preceding figures. The movements in all four are very much 
alike, in the last two almost identical. The final movements in the first figure 


and in these two last figures recall similar movements in “‘the dog with its ears” 
(No. CXXIII). 


ComMMON OPENING 


Position 1. 
With the back of the right thumb take up the left ulnar little finger string 
from the distal side. 


With the palm of the left thumb take up the right ulnar little finger string 
from the proximal side. 

Drop the little finger loops. 

Pass the little fingers from the proximal side into the thumb loops, and, 


pressing down the ulnar strings, allow the lower transverse string to slip off, 
then hook the little fingers down over it. 
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Pass the indices into the thumb loops from the distal side and with their 
palms draw through the upper transverse string. 
Drop the thumb loops. 


You have “two diamonds,” producing a cross in the middle. 


CXXXVII. Tur Potar Bear 


This figure is called ndnsqg, ‘polar bear,” all along the coast from Barrow 
to Coronation gulf. Boas has the same figure, with the same name, from the 
west coast of Hudson bay and from Cumberland sound, Baffin island; and 
Kroeber found the same name for it among the Eskimos of Smith sound. 


Make “‘the two diamonds” (fig. 206). 


Take up with each thumb from the proximal side the top outer string of 
the nearer diamond and katilluik. 

Two intersecting strings now run from the right palmar string, one to the 
left, hand, the other to cross the lower transverse string. 

Pass the right index down on the distal side of all the strings and with its 
palm raise up these two strings, then, passing the index through the right thumb 
loop, from the distal side take up with its palm the lower transverse string 
between the two strings that loop round it. Draw this string out to the 
distal side of all the strings and pass the index with it back again through the 
thumb loop from the distal side. 

Drop the left little finger loop and remove with it from the distal side the 
right index loop. 


Turn the hands inward, then outward, holding the palms turned out. 
You have “the polar bear,” its feet resting on the lower transverse string. 
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CXXXVIII. A Man Haneine By THE NECK 


This figure is known to the Eskimos of Indian point by the name kumitaroq, 
and to the Inland natives as kumit:coqg. Both words have the same meaning, 
“he hangs.” 


Make ‘‘the two diamonds” (fig. 206). 


Pass the thumbs under the intersecting strings between the diamonds and 
raise them, then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index 
string of its hand. Navaho the thumbs and drop the index loops. 


There are now two medial transverse strings that cross in the middle. 
Insert the indices from the distal side in between these strings on each side, 
raise them, then with the palms of the indices draw through the upper trans- 
verse string. Drop the thumb loops. 


Two strings run from the left, one from the palmar string, the other from 
the lower transverse string, to cross, both of them, the upper transverse string, 
continuing then to the right palmar string. 


(This is the point, Fig. 208, where the third figure of the series, “the swan,” 
branches off.) 


Fig. 208 


Pass the left thumb under the radial index string from the proximal side, 
and with its back take up both the strings that run up to the upper index string, 
then point it outwards. 


Inserting the right thumb into the left thumb loop complete the movement 
of katilluik. 


_. Three strings now run parallel to the upper transverse string on the distal 
side of all the strings. 


; Pass the left index down on the distal side in between these horizontal 
strings and the rest of the figure, and take up with its palm the ulnar left little 
finger string and draw it out through. 
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Drop the right little finger loop, pass it from the proximal side in between 
the radial and ulnar left thumb strings, and with its palm from the distal side 
take off the left index loop and return. At this stage the Indian point natives 
say: 


kumitaroyuyog kumitarag Kumitaroq, he says, Kumitaroq, 
cayanyoagpak nagaya Why did you eat your brother’s food? 
nayomaciyo | 
tawa'ten yatama pdneyiuvama ? ? I was very hungry. 
anama kiyuyayin kumitaqna a) mother went behind him and hanged 
im. 


Drop the left little finger loop; ‘the man” is hanging. 


Fig. 209 


CXXXIX. Tue Swan 


This figure is known from Barrow to Coronation gulf under the same name 
quyyuk or quyyuk, “the whistling swan,” but only among the Mackenzie natives 
could I discover a chant with it. The Hudson bay and Cumberland sound 
Eskimos know it also as swan, as I learnt from Boas’ collection. 


Proceed as in ‘a man hanging” up to the stage illustrated by fig. 208. 


At this point pass the right thumb under the radial right index string from 
the proximal side and with its back take up the two strings that run from the 
right palmar string to loop round the upper transverse string. 


Inserting the left thumb into the right thumb loops, complete the move- 
ment of katilluik. 


A portion of the lower transverse string is intercepted between two loops. 
Raise the two distal horizontal strings on the back of the figure with the right 
index from below on the distal side, then pass the right index into the right 
thumb loop from the distal side, take up with its palm the lower transverse 
string at this place and draw it out to the distal side of all the strings. 
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Drop the little finger loop of the left hand, and remove with it through 
the right thumb loop the right index loop from the distal side. 

You have the long-necked “swan.” 

The Mackenzie chant is: 


cumun méaliyuyaluya Whither are you following me? 
uiqdimun mdliyuyaluya To the Itqilik (river) you follow me. 
iqewduya qimakpuya Being afraid I am going to fly away. 
qug quq quq qugq quq quq (the bird’s note). 


At qugq drop the little finger loops. You have ‘‘the empty lake,” according 
to the Mackenzie natives, from which the bird flew (the circle in the middle of the 
transverse strings.) 


Fig 210 


CXL. akuluyyuk 


This figure is merely a variation of the preceding which seems to be con- 
fined to the Copper Eskimos. It is called akuluyyuk, which is said to be a 
man’s name. I fancy there is some story connected with it, but was unable to 
discover what it was. 

The movements are exactly the same as in “the swan” save that, in the 
first movement where ‘the swan’ branches off from “the man hanging,’ the 
movements with the right hand are made with the left hand on the left side (as 
in “the man hanging’). The final movements in both ‘‘the swan” and in 
akuluyyuk are the same. You obtain this figure. 
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CXLI. A Man Turowine a Duck-NoosE 


This figure, which comes from Indian point, is very similar to the two pre- 
ceding. The nooses or snares which it represents are whale-bone nooses fastened 
to the end of a long seal-skin line. The ducks come to peck at it and get their 
feet caught in the nooses, when the hunter drags them in. The movements and 
the final figure bear some resemblance to No. IX, and it is not improbable the 
two had a common origin. The Chukchee have a figure called “mice” which 
seems to be somewhat similar. 


Position 1. 

With the palm of the left thumb, then with the palm of the right, take up 
the opposite little finger strings and drop the little finger loops. 

Proceed exactly as in the last figures until you reach a figure almost identical: 
with the common stage in those figures, “the two diamonds,” 

Pass the left thumb into the figure under the intersecting diagonals in the 
middle, raise those strings, insert the right thumb into the left thumb loops and 
complete the movement of katilluik. 

Insert the right index into the middle of the figure just below the upper 
transverse string, and the right middle finger just above the lower transverse 
string, drop the thumb and little finger loops on the right hand and draw the 
strings taut. 

Hook down the ulnar right index string from the proximal side with the 
right middle finger and navaho the middle finger. 

Reverse the right index in its loop and transfer the right middle finger loop 
to the right little finger. Similarly on the left hand transfer the thumb loop to 
the index. 

Two strings run together from the palmar right hand string to the left 
hand. Pass the right thumb under the upper transverse string from the proximal 
side and twist its back round these two strings. 

Insert the left thumb into the right thumb loops from the proximal side, 
then with each thumb from the proximal side take up the radial index string of 
its hand and navaho the thumbs. 


Drop the right index loop but retain the left and chant: 


qologolok-a gologolok-a Qologolokka (the man’s name) 
niyaya ranexe Miyaya ranexe His duck-snares, his duck-snares 
mixloatarluhe He threw them 

tuckuyavuk Out over the water. 


Fig. 212 


At the word mixloataxluhe drop the left thumb loop; you have the man 
standing on the left and his snares over near the right thumb. 
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CXLII. Tue Ducx-spEar 


This figure, which was learnt from an Eskimo on the Colville river and is 
known also to the Eskimos of Coronation gulf, is almost identical with the first 
figure in Miss Haddon’s book ‘“Cat’s Cradles in Many Lands,” where it is re- 
corded from the Indians of British Columbia and from the Zuni Indians to the 
south. The Eskimo figure is given a slightly more complex form. The Barrow 
natives call it “the duck-spear,’”’ (nuyagpak), while the Copper Eskimos call it 
“a tent” (tupig). 


Position 1. 


Take up with the right index the transverse string on the left palm from the 
proximal side, give it three or four twists and return. 


Pass the left index through the right index loop from the distal side, take up 
the right hand palmar string from the proximal side and return through the 
loop. 


Fig. 213 


Drop the thumb and little finger loops of the right hand and draw the hands 
apart. You have ‘the duck-spear,” or “tent.” 
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Drop the right hand loop and remove the left index loop to the right hand. 
The Barrow natives say nuyayaya, agavdya, “he has launched his duck-spear.”’ 
The Copper Eskimos, however, call this second figure ‘a snow-shovel” 
(podr- dyin). 


| 


Fig. 214 


CXLIII. Tur Prarmican 


This figure is the same as that recorded with the same name by Dr. Gordon 
from Cape Prince of Wales. It was learned from some Barrow natives, their 
word for “two ptarmigan” being agayyik. An Eskimo from Indian point called 
it “two old squaw ducks.’”? The movements are remarkable in many ways, but 
since the figure has been recorded already it is unnecessary to repeat the de- 
scription here. 


CXLIV. auyauyayeqaq 


This figure, which comes from Indian point, resembles the next, ‘the 
boiling pot,’ known from Barrow to Coronation gulf. It is identical with a 
figure I learned on Goodenough island, in the D’Entrecasteaux archipelago, off 
the east end of New Guinea, where the same movement of “cutting” through 
the loops at the conclusion is also practised. The Indian point natives usually 
give it the name of the first word of a chant which they sing to it, viz. auyauy- 
ayeqaqg; it was said to be the name of a woman. 
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Hold the left hand palm downward and lay one end of the loop over the 
left thumb and index. Turn the left hand upward so that the index string 
twists round the index and the thumb string round the thumb. 


Lay the other end of the long pendent loop over the left thumb and index 
and navaho each separately. 


Two strings hang vertically from the string that runs behind the left thumb 
and index. Take these up with the left hand and draw the hands apart. As 
the radial and ulnar left hand strings are tightened and slackened alternately 
a triangle opens and closes at the other end near the left hand. Chant: 


auyauyayegag- eqgaq- eqaq Auyauyangeqaq (a woman’s name) 

camuy pikna mecamcukictagta What is that up there you are eating? 

aumuy pikna mecamcukictagta It’s blood up there you are eating. 

auyauyayeqgaq Auyauyangegqaq 

gar-ivackiye piyutaluni Her coat as she was walking he tore it 
cuvgayaq off, 


(A man saw a woman named auyauyangeqag standing above him and 
asked her what she was eating. Finding that she was eating blood he tore her 
coat off.) 


At the last word cuvgayag release the left hand loops, insert the left hand 
between the radial and ulnar right hand strings and strike it down so that it 
cuts through the loops below it and comes away clear. The figure is the same 
as fig. 187, which is obtained in an entirely different manner. 


Fig. 216 
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CXLV. A Por Borne! 


The Inland Eskimos call this figure utkue.k qdldt-oq, i.e. “the pot is boiling.” 
In the Mackenzie delta and in Coronation gulf it is called qum-um «tga, i.e. “a 
dog’s anus.” The Mackenzie natives continue it to produce another figure, 
“a eel The “pot boiling” is really the same as the preceding figure, only 
inverted. 


Loop behind the left thumb and little finger. Pass the right hand into the 
other end of the loop from the proximal side and with the palm of the right index 
draw through the left palmar string. 


Again pass the right hand into the pendent loop from the proximal side 
and with the palms of the thumb and index draw through the ulnar thumb and 
the radial little finger strings of the left hand. Spread apart the right thumb and 
index, holding their ulnar strings firmly in the palm of the hand. See-saw the 
right hand and ‘‘the pot’’ over at the left bubbles up and down. 


Fig. 217 


CXLVI. A Trent 


This figure, which the Mackenzie Eskimos call tupugq, ‘‘a tent,” is merely a 
continuation of the previous one. It is supposed to represent the conical tent, 
somewhat like the Indian “‘tipi,’”’ which was used in the Mackenzie delta a 


generation or two ago. 


Make the previous figure “‘a pot boiling.” 


Spread apart the two radial right hand strings with the left index and ring 
fingers, then pass the left middle finger in between the two ulnar right hand 
strings. 


Drop the right hand loops over the back of the left hand. 


1 Mr. F. W. Waugh has collected this figure from the Okanagan Indians of British Columbia, who call it ‘‘a fish- 
trap.” 
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Two strings cross the palm of the left middle finger. Take these up with 
the right hand and spread apart all the strings. You have “‘the tent, with its 
door on the proximal side facing you. 


CXLVII. Tue OrreHan Boy 


There are two figures which differ only in the final movement, depending 
on whether the right hand or the left hand is used. The first is known at Cape 
Prince of Wales, where a chant is sung with it. It is also found among the 
Inland Eskimos of northern Alaska with a short chant, but regarded as an 
aberration of the second figure, and not really as a separate figure of its own. 
With the second figure these Inland natives sing a chant which is evidently the 
same as the Mackenzie river chant that accompanies the figure ‘‘the little old 
man” (see No. XIII). Mackenzie river natives call the second figure wk-wagtoq, 
‘the door is closed,” and the same name is found for it in Coronation gulf, 
uk-waqtzyyuk. The movements are found in many other figures, the opening 
resembling one of the methods of making ‘‘the little finger.” 


Loop over the indices. 


Close the hands over the transverse strings and push the right index loop 
through the left index, then interchange these loops on the indices. 


Pass the left thumb over the radial index string and with its back from the 
proximal side take up the two radial ring finger strings. 
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_ _Return, then pass the thumb over the ulnar index string and take up 
similarly the two ulnar little finger strings. 


Drop the loop on the left little finger and transfer to it on the proximal side 
of all the strings the left thumb loops. 


Drop the left. index loop and with the indices and thumbs spread apart the 
two upper transverse strings. You have “‘the door’ beside which ‘the orphan 
boy” was wont to sit. 


The story runs that an orphan boy was ill-treated by the inmates of the 
house in which he lived. His place was just inside the door and he was not 
allowed to go farther in. The others threw him scraps of food when they were 
eating. There he was always sitting in his corner, with his arms withdrawn 
from the sleeves of his coat and pressed against his body to keep them warm, 
while his knees were tucked up toward his chin and covered with the bottom of 
his coat. At last he grew old enough to take care of himself and went away. 


The chant runs: 


upkwagtuyeyq Door-closer (?) (the boy’s name), 
upkwaqtuyeyg liken-ane Door-closer who stays over there, 
upkwagtuyeyg upkwaryegtoyin Door-closer, shut the door. 

ganoyumi upkwayegpit Why don’t you shut the door? 
cig:oak-a qumiy.k-a My knees J have covered with my coat. 
upkuriturituriturt (The boy going away). 


At the last words drop the right little finger loops. 
The Inland Eskimos chant: 


ukuyeqcuayog (three times) Name of a small bird (?) 

nunmun ukuyeyaydavit Whither are you going? 

ikuya-a Over there (dropping the right little fin- 
ger loop). 


The natives did not know the meaning of the word ukuyeqcuaysq, but one 
of them conjectured that it was the name of a small bird. 


The second figure is produced in the same way, only at the last drop the 
right little finger loop instead of the left, and remove the left thumb loop to that 
little finger. 
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You have figure 220, which the Mackenzie and Copper Eskimos call ‘“‘the 
closed door.” 


The Inland Eskimos chant with it: 


itigyap gaynn nutcuktuya From its tail I pull the hairs. 
az ye xya 

cautdtcia ai ye xya 

putuayote It snapped. 


CXLVIII. THE BREAST-BONE AND Riss oF A CARIBOU 


This figure is known from Barrow to Coronation gulf under the same name, 
though modified a little according to the dialect. At Barrow it is called 
caékiey.k, in the Mackenzie delta cdéki-dt, and in Coronation gulf hAdkijut. A 
native at Baillie island called it cdékidtcidt, which means ‘‘a small breast-bone.”’ 
Mrs. Jaynes gives it from a ‘“Tupek” Eskimo of Alaska with the same name. 
On the west coast of Hudson bay, and in Cumberland sound, Baffin island, it 
is called ‘‘the breast-bone and ribs of a man.’’ The opening is found in two 
other figures, taydyot (No. LXII), and ‘‘caribou”’ (No. XXYV). 


Loop behind the thumbs, middle fingers, and little fingers of each hand. 


With the backs of the indices take up the opposite palmar index strings. 
Similarly with the ring fingers. 
With the thumbs from the proximal side take up in succession, navahoing 
them after each operation: 
the radial index strings; 
the radial mid-finger string on one side and the ulnar index finger 
string on the other (7.e. the upper of the two crossing strings) ; 
the single transverse radial mid-finger string; 
the upper of the crossing radial ring finger strings; 
the single transverse radial ring finger string; 
the upper of the crossing radial little finger strings; 
the single radial little finger string. 


With the little fingers from the distal side, and on the distal side of all the 
strings, remove the thumb loops. 


Hold the uppermost transverse string in the mouth, and you have ‘‘the 
sternum” with ‘‘the ribs” running off on each side. 
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_ (Drop the string in the mouth and the distal little finger loops. You have 
a series of transverse strings, single at the top and bottom with three intersecting 
pairs in between.) 
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CXLIX. A WoLvERINE 


The movements in this figure are extraordinary. It seems to be confined 
to the Eskimos of Cape Prince of Wales; at least I have not seen it anywhere 
along the north coast. It is called gavu-k npitagtoag, i.e. “a wolverine subans.” 


Loop behind the left thumb and little finger. 

Circle the other end of the loop clockwise through 180 degrees, then lay it 
over the left middle finger. 

Take hold of the left ulnar little finger string, pass it across the palm, round 
the outside of the left thumb, across the palm again and behind the little finger; 
now drop the remainder of the string. 

There are now three palmar strings, but one runs underneath the radial 
and ulnar middle finger strings. 

Raise this string up from between the radial and ulnar middle finger strings, 
and between also the other two palmar strings, and drop it over the left middle 
finger. 
Drop the two loops on the left little finger and take up with the right thumb 
from the distal side (7.e. from below) the two ulnar middle finger strings. Drop 
the middle finger loops. 

Draw the hands apart and, holding the thumb loops in the hands, spread 
apart with the indices the radial strings. You have ‘‘the wolverine.” 
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CL. A BaGc-NnEet 


This figure comes from the Inland natives of northern Alaska, who call it 
qgax'u. The movements are very unusual and difficult to describe. 


Loop behind the thumbs and indices. 

With the backs of the thumbs take up the ulnar index strings. 

The transverse strings then run from the ulnar sides of the thumbs and the 
radial sides of the indices. 

Take up in the mouth the left hand palmar thumb-index string where it 
lies between the two transverse strings, and from the back (i.e. the distal side) 
inserting the right thumb and right index in between the strings that hang down 
from the mouth, take up with the right thumb the string which becomes the 
ulnar index string and take up the other string with the right index. Drop the 
strings in the mouth. 

Repeat this movement with the left hand. 

Carefully lay the strings on a flat surface, one hand at a time, the fingers 
pointing downward; then from below insert the left thumb into the old left 
index loops and the left index into the old left thumb loops. Similarly with the 
right hand. 

Four diagonal strings now cross in the middle. Take these up in the mouth 
and turn the thumbs and indices downward, allowing the two radial thumb 
and the two radial index strings to fall over, but retaining the ulnar thumb and 
radial index string of each hand. 


Fig. 223 


You have ‘‘the net.” Spread out the hands and bring them together again 
and the mouth of “the net’’ contracts and expands. 
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__ From the distal side remove the right index loop to the left index and the 
right thumb loop to the left thumb. 

Drop the strings in the mouth, hold the left thumb loops in the left hand 

and the left index loops in the right hand, and you have “the little finger” (fig. 20). 


CLI. ucuyyuk 


This figure, which comes from the Mackenzie river, begins in exactly the 
same way as “‘the children” and ‘‘the angry man” (see Nos. LX XIV and LXXV). 
The later movements resemble several figures, e.g. “the brown bears coming 
out of their caves,” “the squirrel,’’ etc. The Copper Eskimos know this figure 
in a simpler form, with a modification of the opening movement. They too 
call it by the same name, in their dialect uxuyyuk. In its Copper Eskimo 
form it is evidently the same figure as that described by Dr. Boas from 
Cumberland sound, under the name ussugdjung (reproduced by Mrs. Jaynes as 
“the circle’’). 


Mackenzie Opening. 


Loop over the thumb and index of each hand. 


Drop the left thumb-index loop over the transverse strings, then thread 
the tip of the right thumb-index loop through the double-stringed noose thus 
formed and draw the knot tight. 


With the two strings that come away to the right make Opening A. 


Continuation of both. 

Pass the hands into the thumb loops from the distal side, and dropping the 
thumb loops, draw the hand loops over the thumbs on to the wrists. 

Drop the little finger loops and with the index loops again make Opening A. 

Remove the loops from the wrists. You have ucuyyuk. 


Fig 224 


In the Mackenzie figure, pull apart the two strings that run to the lower 
transverse string. The knot breaks and you are left with Opening A. 
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CLII. A Fatss Knot 


: The Copper Eskimos make a figure which they call xukat-dlik, 7.e. ‘pulling 
tight.” The movements are not remarkable in any way. 


Position 1. 


With the palm of the right index draw across the left palmar string, with- 
out twisting it. 

Pass the left index from the distal side into the left thumb loop, push out 
the ulnar string, then take up with the palm of that index in succession the radial 
little finger string of its hand, then the upper transverse string, and finally the 
lower transverse string. t 


With the palm of the left little finger on the distal side of all the strings 
draw through the ulnar index string, thereby navahoing the little finger. 


Drop the left index loop and transfer the left thumb loop to the left index. 


Near the left hand a short vertical string loops round the lower transverse 
string on the proximal side, then continues on the distal side up to the ulnar 
left index string. 


With the palm of the left thumb from the right take it up on its proximal 
aspect, then with the back of the thumb (dropping the former string) take it 
up over the top of the radial little finger string just before it passes over the 
ulnar index string. 


Drop the index loops on both hands, straighten the loop on the left thumb 
and circle the right hand loop once clockwise. You have the figure xukat-dlk. 


Fig. 225 


Drop the left little finger loop and draw the strings taut. They form first 
a knot, then if they slip easily through one another the knot will dissolve and 
you are left with the original string. 
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PART V 
FIGURES REQUIRING TWO PEOPLE 


There are a few figures which require the looping of the string round one 
or occasionally two objects. Usually the indices of some other person are used, 
though sometimes the operator uses his foot. Two of these figures have a wide 
distribution. 


CLIII. A Man Suipine Across THE IcE 


This figure is known from Indian point, Barrow, the Inland natives of 
northern Alaska, and from the Mackenzie river. In each place it has a different 
chant. The movements are almost identical with those of “the bow’ (see No. XL). 


Loop one end of the string over the foot; with the other end make Opening A. 

With the thumbs from the proximal side remove the index and little finger loops, 

Pass the little fingers into the thumb loops from the proximal side and, 
pressing down the ulnar strings, hook the little fingers down from the outside 
over the strings running to the foot. 

Pass the indices from the distal side into the thumb loops, and with their 
palms draw through the upper transverse string. 

Drop the thumb loops and, passing the thumbs into the little finger loops 
from the distal side, take up with their backs from the proximal side the two strings 
running from the radial to the ulnar little finger strings on each side and katilluik. 


Fig. 226 


You have the figure of “a man.” Spread the little fingers out and he will 
slide up and down the two strings running to the foot. 


‘(To resolve the strings drop the thumb loops.) 
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The Indian point natives chant: 


anaulu hai ya Anaulu (a man’s name). 

egctaulu hat ya Was easing himself. . 
ndnum tapkwa mayuwatn That polar bear stole up behind you (? 
The natives of Barrow chant: 

qayyryaya gayyiya He is bringing it, bringing it. 

gayyiyaya gayyiya He is bringing it, bringing it. _ 

tkuya gayytya From over there he is bringing it. 
kanaya qayyrya From down there he is bringing it. 

The Inland Eskimos have a different chant: 

cicoyaqtag cicoyagtog He is sliding, sliding, 

niyant ndtmaxuni Carrying his snares on his back. 

The Mackenzie river chant is different again: 

qatqecaya qdtgeca He is moving it up and down, up and down. 
kanaya pikuya From down there, to up there. 

qatqeca dtiydluktin He is moving it up and down, your coat. 
mayryalautotuyit Did you raise it up? 


CLIV. Tue Arctic TERN 


This figure, which is somewhat of a trick, is called by the Barrow and 
Inland natives unitqutailag, “the Arctic tern.” The Mackenzie natives con- 
sider it a trick pure and simple, and have no name for it. They modify the final 
movement also, merely drawing the strings out instead of diving down in imita- 
tion of the tern. I have seen the Copper Eskimos act both ways; their name 
for the figure is 7ydydtciaq, for which I could find no meaning. The movements 
are very intricate and difficult to describe. 


Loop one end of the string over the foot (or another person’s finger). Hold 
the other end of the string in the right hand. 

Grasp both strings half-way to the foot with the left hand, and passing the 
right hand into its own loops from below, draw through with it the two strings 
running from the left hand to the foot. 

Withdraw the left hand, leaving a loose string resting on the two ‘‘trans- 
verse”’ strings. 

Remove the two right hand loops to the left hand, and, inserting the right 
hand through the left hand loops from the right side, again take hold of the two 
“transverse” strings below the loose string that crosses them. The two strings 
held in the left hand now rest on the right wrist. Remove them, dropping them 
over the two transverse strings below the right hand. They now lie loosely 
over the “transverse” strings just above the foot. 

Hold the right hand loops in the left hand again, and passing the right 
index under all the strings up between the ‘‘transverse”’ strings, take up with its 
back the two strings lying loosely across them. Draw them out under the right 
“transverse” string, turning the index inward; then over the transverse strings 
and from the left side up between.them, the tip of the index pointing inward. 

Grasp the loops held on the right index with the right thumb and middle finger. 

Thread the two left hand radial strings through the right thumb—middle 
finger loops and draw the left hand loops back again with the right hand. Push 
the former right hand loops down towards the foot. 

In the middle four strings run parallel from the left “transverse” string 
to the right. Raise them with the left hand and thread under them the radial 
right hand strings, recovering these with the left index. 
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Carefully draw down towards the foot the strings running underneath 
from one transverse string to the other. Say pi-q/pi-q (like the tern), and dive 
down under these two strings (between the “‘transverse” strings) with the right 
index and snatch them up, just as the tern snatches up its prey. Both foot and 
index are caught in rurn'ng nooses. 

_ (The Mackenzie Eskimos, instead of diving down with the right index, 
quietly pulled the ulnar left index strings with the right thumb and index, when 
the figure resolved.) 


CLY. A FLounpEr (?) 


This figure, which comes from Indian point, requires the use of both the 
indices of another person. It can be made, however, by using two pins or 
similar objects instead of the other person’s indices. 


Loop one end of the string over both the other person’s indices, keeping 
these close together. 

Pass both hands into the other end of the loop from below and, turning 
the hands downward over their side strings, allow the wrist loops to fall over them. 

With each index draw out through each hand loop the string that runs 
between the other person’s indices, drawing your left index string through the 
left hand loop and the right index string through the right hand loop. 

A string now runs from one hand to the other, and two strings come up 
from the side strings, loop round it and return, thereby making a radial and an 
ulnar string on each side. Pass the indices into these loops from the inside and 
take up the ulnar strings. 

Thread one index loop through the other, interchanging them on the indices, 
then draw through each the side string of its hand, and release all but these latter. 

Repeat the movement with the radial strings. 

Now separate the two loops on the interhand string, drawing out this latter 
from between them, and drop all the strings save this one. 
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The loops now slide up the side strings towards the other person’s indices; 
just above where they cross is a large diamond, “the body of the fish”; ‘the 
head” is beyond, close to the indices, and “the bifid tail” is represented by the 
two loops behind, one on each side. ! 


Chant: 

tayiaxdugqucta-ag dtgagquctagtog Tariaxlugistaq went down into the water. 
taxakun taxakun Through the base of its tail 

nuviltk-o He passed a line. . 


At the word nuvitik-o thread the loop held in the hand from above through 
the diamond and draw it out again on the other side. The figure dissolves, 
leaving only the loops round the other person’s indices as in the earlier stage of 
the figure. “The man” has strung a line through the base of “the fish’s tail’’ 


and drags it away. 


CLVI. hiktoyagtayyuk 


The meaning of this name is unknown. The figure comes from Coronation 
gulf, but appears to be a simplified version of the preceding figure, “the flounder.” 
All the earlier movements in each figure are the same, but the later movements 
in “the flounder” are omitted in Aktoyagtoyyuk. 


Loop one end of the string over both the other person’s indices. 

Pass both hands into the other end of the loop from below and, turning the 
hands downward over their side strings, allow the wrist loops to fall over them. 

With each index draw out through each hand loop the string that runs 
between the other person’s indices, drawing your left index string through the 
left hand loop and the right index string through the right hand loop. 
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A string now runs from one hand to the other, and two strings come up 
from the side strings, loop round it and return, thereby making a radial and an 
ulnar string. 

With the backs of the thumbs from the proximal side take up the radial 
strings of these loops, each with the nearer thumb, thread one thumb loop 
through the other, then, pressing each to the side with the palms of the thumbs, 
draw the side strings through them with the backs of the thumbs. Drop the 
index loops. 

Invert inward (i.e. in the direction of each other) the loops on the other 
player’s indices. You have hiktoyagtoyyuk, his legs being represented by the 
“aap at the bottom which cross the radial and ulnar index strings of the other 
player. . 


Fig. 229 


ADDENDUM 


At Barrow I saw the European figure “sawing wood,” which Miss Haddon 
has described in her book, “Cat’s Cradles from Many Lands” No. L. The 
native who made it called it “sawing wood” also, and said that it came from the 
whites. Consequently I have not included it among the Eskimo string figures. 

There is a figure known at Cape Prince of Wales which is called gageyauk 
ndyivaymi, i.e. “two loons in a lake.” The woman who told me of it was unable 
to make it, but said that the following chant was sung with it: 

qayayuma gayayuma While I was paddling my kayak. 

gaqcyauk pryacuvatin mag Loon, he will catch you—maq. 
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PART VI 
STRING TRICKS AND GAMES 


I. Currine THE Hanp 


This trick is known to the Barrow and Inland natives as dyiyaeyinigq, 
“cutting the hand.” It is known in some form everywhere from Cape Prince 
of Wales to Coronation gulf. Mrs. Jaynes gives it from the Philippines and 
Caroline islands (p. 339). 


Make Opening A. 

Let another person insert his hand through the middle between the index loops. 

Drop all but the thumb loops; the hand is caught in a loop. 

Make Opening A with the thumb loops without releasing the other’s hand, 
and again, but this time from the proximal side, let the other person insert his 
hand through the middle. Drop all but the thumb loops again and the hand is 
released. 

(Generally ‘the string is wound round the other person’s wrist instead of 
being caught by the Opening A movements. The Mackenzie and Coronation 
gulf natives seem never to do it by Opening A. Occasionally the trick is played 
by the operator on himself by winding the string round his neck instead of 
round some one else’s wrist.) 


II 


This trick is also known everywhere from Barrow to Coronation gulf. 

Loop on the little fingers. Pass the ring fingers over the radial little finger 
strings and take up with their backs the ulnar strings. Similarly with the 
middle fingers take up the ulnar ring finger strings, with the indices the ulnar 
middle finger strings and with the thumbs the ulnar index strings. 

Now from the distal side pass the indices over the radial thumb strings and 
with their backs take up the ulnar string; then similarly with the middle fingers 
take up the ulnar index strings, with the ring fingers the ulnar middle finger 
strings, and with the little fingers the ulnar ring finger strings. 

Drop the thumb loops and draw the hands apart. The loops all unravel and 
the string is free. 


Il 


Another trick known from Barrow to Coronation gulf is ‘the mouse” of 
Mrs. Jaynes, p. 340 ff. Mr. F. W. Waugh found it also among the Eskimos 
near Nain, in Labrador. 

Pass one end of the loop round the foot. Hold the right hand on edge, so 
that the other end of the loop passes over the right thumb, and there is a palmar 
and a dorsal string passing over the hand. 

Pass the left index under the right palmar string from the proximal side 
and with its palm draw through the dorsal string, taking it up where it passes 
between the thumb and index on the back of the hand. Give the index a half- 
turn counter-clockwise (¢.e. inward) and drop its loop over the right index. 

Similarly draw out the dorsal string between the right index and middle 
finger, and, turning it, drop it over the middle finger. 

Repeat the movements with the ring and little fingers of the right hand, 
then withdraw the right thumb from its loop and pull the long string that runs 
pony ie: right palm to the foot. All the loops on the fingers resolve and the 

and is free. 
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IV 


Another trick known from Point Hope to Coronation gulf. 

Loop over the left thumb, and hold the rest of the string in the palm of the 
right hand. Spread apart the radial and ulnar left thumb strings about 3 inches 
from that thumb by inserting the right thumb and index between them from above. 

Give the right hand a half-turn clockwise and hook the left little finger over 
the ulnar right thumb string. 

Give the right hand a half-turn counter-clockwise and with the back of 
the left index from below hold back the radial right index string. 

Give the right hand a half-turn clockwise and hook the left ring finger over 
the ulnar right thumb string. 

Give the right hand a half-turn counter-clockwise and with the back of the 
middle finger from below hold back the radial right index string. 

Give the right hand a half-turn clockwise and hold back the ulnar right 
thumb string with the back of the left ring finger. 

Give the right hand a half-turn counter-clockwise and hold back the radial 
right index string with the back of the left index. 

Give the right hand a half-turn clockwise and hold back the ulnar right 
thumb string with the back of the left little finger. 

Give the right hand a half-turn counter-clockwise and take up the fadial 
right index string with the palm of the left thumb. 

Drop the right thumb strings and remove the left middle finger loop, allow- 
ing it to drop. Pull the two strings of the long loop hanging from the left hand. 
All the loops on the left hand resolve and the hand is free. 


V. A Carr Prince oF WALES TRICK 


Place one end of the loop on another person’s finger and hold the other end 
in the right hand. Lay the left index over the two transverse strings, then 
place your end of the loop also on the other’s finger. Point your left index up- 
ward or downward. Two strings cross diagonally between it and the other 
person’s index. 

Take these up where they cross with the right thumb and index and lay 
them also over the other person’s index. Now draw your left index away and 
his finger is released. 


VI. A Point Hops Tricx 


This closely resembles one that is practised on Goodenough island in south- 
eastern Papua, and another known in Europe. 

Hold one end of the loop in the left hand, palm upward, so that you have 
a radial index and an ulnar little finger string. 

Bring the long pendent loop back between the fingers, the radial index 
string coming back between the index and middle fingers and the ulnar little 
finger string between the ring and little fingers. 

Now pass the pendent strings between the left index and thumb and round 
the thumb. 

With the palm of the left index take up the upper of the two strings (its 
old ulnar string) from above, after it passes round the thumb; similarly with 
the back of the left little finger from below take up the lower string (its old 
radial string). Drop the remnant of the string in the right hand. 

Take hold of the two strings on the back of the left thumb, draw them taut, 
remove them from the thumb and pass them between the middle and ring 
fingers, then drop them. 

Pull the palmar string; the loops all resolve and the left hand is free. 
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VII. A Barrow Trick 


Hold one end of the loop on the tip of the left thumb, the other in the right 
hand so that you have an upper and a lower transverse string. 

Pass the right hand with its loop below the transverse strings from the 
proximal side, then loop its upper or radial string counter-clockwise round the 
left thumb and draw the right hand back by the way it came (7.e. between the 
two transverse strings and its own ulnar string). 

Throw the radial string of the right hand clockwise over the left thumb, 
then half-circle the right hand loop clockwise to straighten the strings. 

Repeat the movement three or four times, taking care to keep the original 
left thumb loop distal to all the others. 

Now drop this distal left thumb loop and pull the radial transverse string. 
The knots on the left thumb all resolve, and the string comes away free. 


VIII. A Copper Esximo TRIcK 


Place one end of the loop on the tip of the left index. 

Pass both the strings that lead from it round the proximal side of the index 
below the first knuckle so that the index is bent double, then round the distal 
side under the tip of the index and back round, over it again. Repeat the oper- 
ation in a coritrary direction, and so on alternately in each direction until the 
string is exhausted. 

Remove the loops that pass round the tip of the index and shake the strings 
on the palm of the index. The index is freed. 


IX. ANoTHER CoppER Eskimo TRICK 


Hang one end of the loop on the left thumb and separate the radial and 
ulnar strings by inserting the right thumb and index in between them. 

With the palm of the left index from above take up the radial left thumb 
string. 

Turning the right hand palm downward take up with the left thumb the 
radial right index loop from the proximal side (i.e. from above). 

Drop the left index loop. The left thumb is released. 


X. ANOTHER CorPEeR Eskimo TRICK 


Hold one end of the loop between the left thumb and index so that about 
an inch falls over the back of the thumb. 

Thread the other end of the loop through this loop on the back of the 
thumb and draw the slip-knot tight. 

Separate the two long pendent strings about two inches from the left thumb 
by inserting the right thumb and index in between them. You have now on 
the right hand a radial thumb and an ulnar index string. 

Pass the ulnar right index string round the left thumb in a counter-clockwise 
direction. Pass the left index under the two transverse strings, push out with 
it the radial thumb string, then draw up with its palm the ulnar index string 
and turn the left index outward. Remove the left index loop to the left thumb 
from the distal side, straighten the two strings that come away from the left 
thumb, and repeat the movements. 

Continue to repeat these movements until the left thumbis covered with loops. 

Now drop the right hand strings and pull out the proximal ulnar left thumb 
string. The loops all dissolve and the left thumb is freed. 
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XI 


This game is played by the Barrow, inland northern Alaskan and Mac- 
kenzie delta natives. Different chants are employed and all manner of vari- 
ations are experimented with. In the neighbourhood of Barrow a common 
chant, the meaning of which was unknown, ran: 

eygeipaku eyqcipaku eyqeipaku he (repeated two or three times), and, while 
twisting the string in:the contrary direction, i catyiyuatik caiytyautik 
he (repeated the same number of times). 

Place one end of the loop over the foot, and hold the other end on the right 
index. Begin a chant and at each beat in the music circle the finger once, but 
always in the same direction. At the end of the chant push down the twisted 
portion of the strings and hold it down with the left index inserted between 
the transverse strings above them. Now repeat the chant, or a similar one, 
circling the finger in the opposite direction. At the end withdraw the left index. 
If the circling has been correctly carried out the strings should entirely unravel 
without leaving a twist. 

‘ 


XII 


One child places an end of the loop over his ear and another does the same 
with the other end. The two then pull against each other until one, unable to 
bear the pain, gives in or the loop slips off an ear. The Mackenzie river natives 
in our party were teaching this game to the Copper Eskimos. 


APPENDIX I 
ESKIMO SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING STRING FIGURES 


Among nearly all Eskimo tribes there were various superstitions concerning 
string figures, although for the most part they have disappeared under the 
influence of Europeans. From Kotzebue sound, in Alaska, to Kent peninsula, 
at the eastern end of Coronation gulf, there was a taboo against playing the 
game except in the winter, when the sun no longer rose above the horizon. 
The Eskimos of Alaska and the Mackenzie delta have long since abandoned 
this taboo, and the game has become a pastime for every season of the year; 
but in Coronation gulf it was observed, though not very rigidly, down to the 
year 1916. Thus a woman showed me some new figures in the summer of 1915, 
but remarked that we ought to postpone playing the game untilthe winter. 
In the same summer a girl who was showing me some figures carefully closed 
the door of the tent in order that the sun might not shine in on us; for the 
Eskimos of this region base their taboo on a legend that the sun once beheld a 
man playing cat’s cradles and tickled him. In the autumn of 1915 my half- 
breed interpreter was making some figures before the sun had disappeared, and 
an old man accused him of causing all the blizzards that were raging at the 
time. Dr. R. M. Anderson informs me that while some Coppermine river 
natives were making string figures in his tent during the spring of 1910 a curious 
noise was heard outside, and the Eskimos immediately laid aside their strings 
and filed quietly outside. His Alaskan interpreter then told him they thought 
an evil spirit had come amongst them because they were violating the taboo. 


This last superstition resembles the Alaskan belief, that there is a definite 
spirit associated with string figures. The same superstition was evident again 
in a shamanistic seance that took place in Dolphin and Union strait during the 
winter of 1915.1 It was not at all prominent among the Copper Eskimos, how- 


1See ‘The Life of the Copper Eskimos,’’ Vol. XII, Part I of this series, p. 203. 
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ever, and there is a strong probability that it was introduced by some western 
natives within comparatively recent times. In Alaska, on the other hand, 
many stories are told about this spirit of string figures, which could even become 
the guardian spirit of a shaman. It was thought to reveal its presence by a 
peculiar sound like the crackling of dry skins, and it made string figures with its 
own intestines or with an invisible cord. At Cape Prince of Wales the Eskimos 
believed that Opening A would drive it away, if the proper words were uttered; 
but in other parts of Alaska there was a special figure for the purpose.!. A mere 
pretence at making the figure was enough, if no string were available; but if 
a oe were not made every inmate of the house would be paralyzed 
and die. 


The following story about this spirit was narrated by a woman of Cape 
Prince of Wales: 


“On the site of Tin City (a deserted tin mine near Cape Prince of Wales) 
there once lived a boy who spent all his evenings in making string figures. One 
evening, as he was amusing himself with his usual pastime, the spirit of cat’s 
cradles entered the house, drew forth its own intestine and began to make the 
figures also. The mother of the boy snatched the string from her son’s hands, 
exclaiming, ‘I told you not to be always playing that game.’ Sitting down on 
the floor opposite the spirit she made Opening A, unmade it, made it again, 
again unmade it, then, with the exclamation ‘I’ve raced you,’ quickly made 
the figure for the third time and flourished it in the intruder’s face. The spirit 
shuffled nearer the door, and the woman shuffled after it, each striving to outdo 
the other in manipulating the string. At last the spirit vanished through the 
door—the woman’s presence of mind had saved both her son and herself.” 


From Alak, a North Alaskan Eskimo who lived on the Noatak river during 
his youth, came these two stories: 


“The Noatak river Eskimos once corstructed a dance-house and gathered 
inside to practise their dances before sending out runners to invite their neigh- 
bours to the festival. Another boy and myself were sent to bring in more food, 
and while we were absent some of the children created a great uproar, despite 
the warnings of the older people. Everything seemed normal when I returned, 
but suddenly there was a sharp report outside the house, and a noise like the 
crackling of dry skins. The sound travelled around the house until it reached 
the door, which was merely an opening covered by a curtain of skin. Presently 
a stream of mist began to pour in, and behind it, concealed by the mist, the 
spirit of string figures entered the room. The lamps at first flared brightly, 
then slowly grew dimmer and dimmer. We sat motionless, paralyzed with fear. 
One by one the lamps expired and no one stirred, although now and then an old 
man would cry, ‘Will no one go out?’ The house grew darker and darker, and 
my grandfather, who was sitting on one of the benches, called me over to his 
side. I ran quickly, for I was very frightened, and my grandfather placed me 
on his knee. Nearly all the lamps had expired when an old man suddenly rushed 
outside with one of them and raced around the house. The air outside extin- 
guished his lamp, but the people re-lit it, and then lit all the other lamps that 
had expired. The spirit disappeared, and everything seemed normal again; but 
presently the old man’s hands grew very cold and he sat dumb and motionless. 
His brother asked him what was the matter, but he could not answer. Then 
some shamans who were present invoked their magic powers, and in the morning 
the old man was able to move about again, although his speech did not return 
to him until some time afterwards. Had he not carried out one of the lamps 
ee es were all extinguished every one of us would have been paralyzed 
and died. 


1See No. XXIII, Two Labrets, 
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“T knew also of two men who lived in another settlement on the Noatak 
river. They did not believe in a spirit of string figures, but said they originated 
from two stars, ayyuk, which are visible only when the sun has returned after 
the winter night. One of these men was inside a dance-house when a flood of 
mist poured in through the curtain door. His two companions rapidly made 
and unmade the figure “Two Labrets,” uttering the usual formula that goes 
with it; but the mist kept pouring in. Presently it cleared a little, and between 
the door and themselves they discerned the form of an old man who was moving 
his hands as though he were making string figures; nor could the men drive him 
away, despite the persistency with which they made “Two Labrets.’ The lamp 
was slowly expiring when the sceptic caught it up, raced around the house wita 
it and returned inside again. The figure vanished as soon as he rushed towards 
the door. Both the sceptic’s companions were shamans, and by their magic 
they saved the man from any evil consequences.” 


From Aqsiataq, a Colville river Eskimo, comes the following account: 

“I was a young boy at the time, and staying inside the house with my 
mother. We heard a loud crackling sound outside as though a number of dried 
skins were shaking in the wind. My mother immediately ran outside and 
raced around the house. When she came in again she told me that the sound 
had been made by the spirit of string figures. We listened again for a time, but 
the noise was not repeated. 

“Certain shamans can control this spirit. I once saw a shaman extend his 
hands as though he were holding out a string figure, yet no cord could be seen 
on his fingers. Some of the men laid their belts over the invisible cord, and their 
belts remained suspended in the air.”’ 


The Eskimos of Hudson bay have a slightly different belief from their kins- 
men in Alaska. According to Captain Comer! the natives of Iglulik play cat’s 
cradles in the fall when the sun is going south, to catch it in the meshes of the 
string and so prevent its disappearance. Again, the same authority states? 
that on the west coast of Hudson bay “boys must not play cat’s cradle, because 
in later life their fingers might become entangled in the harpoon-line. They 
are allowed to play this game when they become adults. Two cases were told of 
hunters who lost their fingers in which the cause was believed to be their having 
played cat’s cradle when young. Such youths are thought to be particularly 
liable to lose their fingers in hunting ground-seal.”’ Among the Copper Eskimos, 
as well as farther west, young and old play alike; indeed the parents take a 
special delight in teaching their young children. 


APPENDIX II 
DISTRIBUTION OF ESKIMO STRING FIGURES 


Several facts have to be borne carefully in mind when studying the dis- 
tribution of the figures in this collection. In the first place the number of ways 
in which the string is manipulated is limited, and slightly different combinations 
of the same movements will produce entirely different results. Hence new 
figures, which are only slight modifications of figures previously known, are 
liable to arise at any time; they may retain the old names and entirely 
supercede the older figures, or they may co-exist with them but be given 
new interpretations. From many regions only the completed figures are 
known, and these may sometimes be made in two or three ways. It is° 
therefore very difficult to determine what figures are genetically connected, 
and still more difficult to decide which should be assigned the priority. 


1 Boas, F., The Eskimos of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay. Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. pe pall | p. 151. 
ay De ie 
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Another point to be remembered is that the Eskimos of different regions 
have come into much closer contact with one another during the last few genera- 
tions. In the Mackenzie delta, for example, one may today find representa- 
tives of Siberian, central Alaskan, north Alaskan, and Coronation gulf Eskimos 
living alongside of, or married to, Mackenzie natives proper. String figures 
are very easily passed on from one tribe to another, and their distribution in 
pre-European times can hardly have been quite the same as it is today. 


Another difficulty to be encountered is the practical impossibility of securing 
an absolutely complete collection from any one region. I believe that my 
north Alaskan and Coronation gulf collections are as nearly exhaustive as 
could well be obtained, and my Mackenzie delta collection only a little less so; 
but the collections from the eastern Eskimos, as well as those from Central 
Alaska and from Siberia, are fragmentary only. The mere fact that a certain 
figure has not been recorded from these latter places is no evidence that it is 
unknown there. On the other hand, if it appears in Central Alaska, but nowhere 
between northern Alaska and Coronation gulf, it is almost certain that it is 
unknown in those regions at the present time; it may, of course, have been 
forgotten there, and will recur farther east in Hudson bay, but the probabilities 
are against this supposition. Similarly a figure that occurs in Hudson bay or in 
Coronation gulf, but has not been found either in the Mackenzie delta or in 
northern Alaska, is probably absent also in Central Alaska and in Siberia. 
Exceptions are always liable to occur, but on the whole these principles will be 
found fairly accurate. 


The table given below does not include all the figures that have been gathered 
by others from the Chukchee, Central Alaskan and Hudson bay regions, but 
only those for which I have parallels from the Eskimos between Alaska and 
Coronation gulf. The column Eastern Eskimos includes the figures obtained 
by Boas from Hudson bay and Cumberland sound, together with the five recorded 
by Kroeber from Smith sound. All tricks and figures requiring the co-operation 
of two people have been omitted, because they have not been recorded outside 
of the region from North Alaska to Coronation gulf. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature about this table is the large number of 
figures that are known to nearly all Eskimo tribes outside of Greenland and 
Labrador, the two places from which no figures atzall have as yet been recorded. 
It would seem to be a reasonable assumption that any figure known from Hud- 
son bay to northern Alaska is or was known at some time in central Alaska 
(probably also to the Siberian Eskimos), thus giving a continuous distribution 
throughout the Eskimo tribes of North America. Such figures are clearly very 
ancient, but until we discover that they are found in Danish Greenland, or 
among Indian or Siberian tribes, it would be unwise to assign too remote a 
period for their origin. Undoubtedly the Eskimos were accustomed to make 
string figures from the very earliest times, but any of those now known might 
easily have arisen during the last few hundred or a thousand years and been 
handed on from one tribe to another. 


At least twenty-four figures are found from Alaska to Hudson bay;! prob- 
ably the number is greater still, since no collection from any area is absolutely 
complete. Of these eleven are found also among the Chukchee.? There is 
nothing to show whether they arose in Asia or in America, or some in one con- 
tinent and some in the other; but unless future researches show them to be 
equally wide-spread in northern Asia the presumption must be that the majority 
at least originated with the Eskimos and spread from them to the Chukchee. 


Of figures that appear in one locality alone the table shows 69 examples. 
Some of these will no doubt be discovered in other regions, but this decrease 
in the number will be more than counterbalanced by new figures that are also 
limited to one district. So large a total indicates how popular the game is 
among the Eskimos, and how easily new figures can arise. 


Two figures, LXII and CXXIV, are known only from the Siberian Eskimos 
of Indian point and from the adjacent Chukchee. The former probably spread 
from the Chukchee to the Eskimos, since its name, téyayot, seems to be the 
same as tan‘nin, which Bogoras gives as the Chukchee term for Russians, or, 
more usually, Koryaks. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the second figure 
came also from the Chukchee. One other figure, LX X XI, may have the same 
source. It appears in both central and northern Alaska, but not to the eastward, 
and in both’ these places it has the same name, and the same significance, as 
among the Chukchee. Of course it may have spread westward from the Alaskan 
Eskimos to the Chukchee, but then one would expect it to have spread eastward 
also to the Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta. 


This leaves fifty figures that appear in two or more regions, but are not 
known to be widely distributed throughout the whole American Eskimo area. 
Now the western Eskimos from Siberia to the Mackenzie delta have been in 
close contact with one another for at least two centuries. The Mackenzie delta 
natives used to meet their kinsmen of northern Alaska each summer at Barter 
island or at some other point along the Arctic coast; and the north Alaskan 
natives were in close contact with those of Kotzebue sound, who in turn conducted 
a regular trade with the Asiatic coast natives. It is only to be expected, there- 
fore, that certain figures have drifted eastward along this route; some may 
not have passed beyond northern Alaska, while others reached beyond the 
Mackenzie delta. Cases where such figures can be recognized are bound to be 
rare, but LXXIV appears to be an example. Its opening movements are 
peculiar, and appear in two other figures only, both of which are confined to the 
western Eskimos. Among the Siberian Eskimos LXXIV has a very definite 
significance, but this fades away towards the east and beyond the Mackenzie 
delta the figure seems unknown. Another example is CXX XVI, which from its 
meaning would seem to have arisen among the Eskimos around Bering strait. 


1 Nos. I, IV, IX, XXI, XXIV, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVI, XLI- 
XLIII, LXXVII, LXXXVIII, CI, CXII, CXVU, CXXXIII, CXXXVU, CX'KXIX, GXLVIII. 
2 Nos. IX, XXI, XXVI, XXIX, XXXI, XXXVI, XLI, XLIII, CI, CXII, CXXXVII. 
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A much clearer case is furnished by CX XVII and CXXVIII. The movements 
in these two figures are very unusual among the Eskimos. CXXVII appears 
at Indian point in Siberia as a complete series of four figures that illustrate a 
consecutive story. On the Kobuk river in Alaska the four have dwindled down 
to three, but the story is still partly retained. The same three figures, with 
the meaning largely lost, are known to the inland Eskimos of the Endicott 
mountains in northern Alaska. They are known also at Barrow, but with an 
entire loss of meaning; for all three are grouped together under one name, the 
very interpretation of which is uncertain. In the Mackenzie delta but one of 
the series was found, strangely enough the first, slightly modified and with an 
altogether new interpretation. Finally, in Coronation gulf, none of the figures 
are known, but the same peculiar movements recur in the figure of “the loon’ 
(CXXVIII). It seems fairly certain that the original figure must have come 
from somewhere around Bering strait, whence it travelled by way of the Kobuk 
and Noatak rivers to the north coast, spreading westward to Barrow and east- 
ward to Coronation gulf. 


Doubtless there are cases where the drift was westward rather than east- 
ward, although I can discover no certain example of this in my collection. Many 
other figures besides those mentioned above testify by their manner of con- 
struction, by their names, and by the chants that accompany them, to the close 
connection between the Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta and the Alaskan 
natives. In this respect the string figures merely corroborate what we already 
know from historical sources, and from the distribution of labrets, fish-nets 
and other articles. 


Rather more importance attaches to the figures when we pass on to Coron- 
ation gulf. We know that during the 19th century, probably also at a still 
earlier period, the natives around Dolphin and Union strait, at the western end 
of the gulf, maintained a more or less sporadic intercourse with their kinsmen 
farther west; while the natives at the eastern end of the gulf, and some of the 
inhabitants of Victoria island, have been in close contact for many years with 
the Netchilik Eskimos to the eastward, and, to a lesser extent, with tribes to 
the south who dwell inland from Hudson bay. The Copper Eskimos of Corona- 
tion gulf, therefore, have been exposed to influences from both the east and 
the west, and the question at once arises as to which group of Eskimos they are 
more closely affiliated. Their string figures may be worth examining in some 
detail from this point of view. 


The table shows eighty-three figures from the Copper Eskimos. They may 
be tabulated thus: 
24 are common to nearly all Eskimo tribes. 
25 have not been found outside of Coronation gulf.? 
29 appear also in the Mackenzie delta or Alaska, but have not been re- 
ported from the eastern Eskimos.’ 
4 appear both among the eastern Eskimos and in the Mackenzie delta, 
but have not been discovered in Alaska.‘ 
1 appears also among the eastern Eskimos, but is not known from any 
other region.® 


1Nos. I, IV, IX, XXI, XXIV, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXI, XXXII, ely XXXVI, XLI, 
XLII, LXXVII, LXXXVIII, CI, CXIL, CXVU, CXVIII, CKXXVH, CXXXIX, CXLV 


*Nos. XI. XII, XUIV, LI, LXVI, LXVIL LXVUL LXIX, LXXL, LXXI, ae me XCII, XCVII, | 
XCIX, C, Cll, CVI, CXX, CXXI, CXXII, CXXIII, CXXXII, CXL, CLIT 


3Nos. XIII, XV, XVII, XVIII, XXIII, XXX, XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIIL, XLV, XLVI, LY, LVII, LVIIE 
LxXXx, LXXIIL, LXXVI, LXXXIII, XCV, XCVII, CIV, CXV, CXXVII, CXXIX, CXXXx, CXLU, CXLIV, CXLVIL 


4 Nos. LII, LIV, LVI, CLI. 
5 No. XCIV. 


- 
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In the first group of figures, those known to nearly all Eskimo tribes, it is 
noticeable that the eastern and Coronation gulf natives have a similar interpre- 
tation for CX VII, but the interpretation among the western natives is different. 
IX is a doubtful case of the same thing. In IV, XXXII, and LX XVIII, on the 
other hand, the interpretations in Coronation gulf and the Mackenzie delta are 
the same, but are uncertain for the eastern Eskimos. XX XIII and CXII are two 
rather doubtful cases where the eastern, Coronation gulf and Mackenzie delta 
regions seem to line together in opposition to Alaska. 


Very little can be gathered from the twenty-five figures that are not known 
from anywhere outside of Coronation gulf. Two of them, XCVIII and XCIX, 
are very intricate, and may have arisen in this area or farther east. Of the 
twenty-nine figures known from Coronation gulf westwards, but not reported 
from the eastern Eskimos, one notices that ten of them are reinterpreted in the 
gulf. Furthermore the chants that accompany so many of them in the west do 
not appear in Coronation gulf, which may be described as an altogether chantless 
region as far as string figures are concerned. Four figures are common to the 
Mackenzie delta, Coronation gulf and Hudson bay Eskimos, but are not known 
from any other region. Two of them have the same names in the Mackenzie 
delta and in Coronation gulf, but different names to the eastward; the ‘third 
has different names in all three places, although there is a similarity between 
the interpretations among the Copper and eastern Eskimos; the fourth has 
the same name in all three places, but the two eastern ones agree in making 
only a simple form of the figure, whereas the Mackenzie delta form is more 
complicated. It is not improbable, in view of their absence from Alaska, that 
these four figures all originated among either the Copper or the eastern Eskimos, 
and spread west from them to the Mackenzie delta. The one figure, XCIV, 
that has been found in the two eastern regions alone is also probably of eastern 
origin, for not only is it made in a very unusual way, but it has no definite 
significance in Coronation gulf, whereas the eastern natives give it quite a 
plausible interpretation. 


It would appear from this distribution of the figures that the influence of 
the western Eskimos on the inhabitants of Coronation gulf was on the whole 
considerably greater than the influence of the eastern natives. In support of 
this view we may recall that the Copper Eskimos agree with the western natives 
in their taboo regarding the time for making string figures, and in their belief 
in a definite spirit of cat’s cradles, although the latter superstition is far less 
prominent than in Alaska and may have been introduced in recent years. 


On the other hand it must be remembered that there is a far larger col- 
lection of figures from the Mackenzie delta and from Alaska than from the 
eastern Eskimos, so that the resemblances between the two former regions and 
Coronation gulf are certain to appear disproportionately great. Furthermore, 
most of my Coronation gulf figures were collected at the western end of the 
gulf, where western rather than eastern influences might be expected to pre- 
dominate. One striking difference between the string figures of Coronation 
gulf and those of the Mackenzie delta and Alaska is the total absence of chants 
in the gulf area;! but whether this is the case also in Hudson bay and in Baffin 
island I do not know. 


There are four figures? that seem to be absent from Coronation gulf, but 
are found among the eastern and the Mackenzie delta Eskimos. Two of them 
have identical meanings in both places, and the interpretation of the third 
seems to correspond very closely; the meaning of the fourth figure among the 
eastern Eskimos is uncertain. That there are four such gaps in Coronation gulf, 
where my collection is fairly exhaustive, would appear to favour a separate 


1 The pies Eskimo chant in XXVII is almost certainly a fragment of a dance song. 
2 Nos. III, XLVIII, XLIX, LXXXY. 
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contact between the Mackenzie delta and Hudson bay natives, thus supporting 
the theory*® that the Copper Eskimos are intrusive into the Coronation gulf 
region. However, no great weight can be attached to merely negative evidence. 


It may be interesting to notice that the names or interpretations of the 
figures, like art patterns, are influenced by local conditions. Thus XIII was 
interpreted by the inland Eskimos of northern Alaska as an old man dragging a 
bearded seal, whereas the Mackenzie delta natives considered the animal a 
beluga. Bearded seals are not uncommon along the Alaskan coast, but are 
rare in the Mackenzie delta. The beluga, on the other hand, is particularly 
common in the delta, and the hunting of it in spring was as much a feature of 
native life as the hunting of the bowhead whale at Barrow. The very next 
figure, XIV, ‘the reindeer dragging a sled,” could never have been so interpreted 
outside of Siberia, since there alone (until within the last few years) are reindeer 
used to drag a sled. XX XI must have received its name of “beaver” in a region 
where that animal was known; in Coronation gulf and eastward, where the 
beaver does not exist, the figure bears a different name. Many other examples 
could be cited, but it is unnecessary to labour the point. 


Many of the Eskimo figures here recorded will undoubtedly be found among 
the northern Indians of Canada and Alaska. Some, perhaps, were originally 
not Eskimo figures at all, but were borrowed from their Indian neighbours. The 
game is fairly popular among these Indians, but so far as I know none of their 
figures have as yet been published. 


String figures have been recorded in large numbers from different parts of 
the world, particularly from Melanesia. It may be worth pointing out some-of 
the differences between the Melanesian and Eskimo methods of manipulating 
the string. In both regions the majority of the figures begin with Opening A or 
Position 1. There are in addition-a few abnormal openings, some of which are 
the same in both places; but what I have called in this memoir Opening C, 
which occurs in at least twenty Eskimo figures, seems to be quite unknown in 
Melanesia. Again, very characteristic of Eskimo figures is the interchanging or 
combining of the loops on opposite thumbs or fingers, a movement that is rarely 
found in Melanesia. On the other hand Melanesian players seem often to use 
the middle fingers instead of the indices, whereas the Eskimos rarely use the 
middle fingers at all if the indices are available. Altogether foreign to the 
Eskimos, again, is that most characteristic feature of Melanesian figures, the 
“Caroline Islands Extension,” with its outward position of the palms. There 
is very little difference as regards the complexity of the figures from the two 
regions, or their realistic interpretations, but it is comparatively rare to find in 
Melanesia a sequence of figures illustrating a narrative, whereas such sequences 
are very common among the Eskimos. 


3D, Jenness, ‘‘The Origin of the Copper Eskimos and their Copper Culture,’’ The Geographical Review, New York. 
XII, 4, Oct., 1923, pp. 540-551. 
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In the first group of figures, those known to nearly all Eskimo tribes, it is 
noticeable that the eastern and Coronation gulf natives have a similar interpre- 
tation for CXVII, but the interpretation among the western natives is different. 
IX is a doubtful case of the same thing. In IV, XXXII, and LXXVIII, on the 
other hand, the interpretations in Coronation gulf and the Mackenzie delta are 
the same, but are uncertain for the eastern Eskimos. XX XIII and CXII are two 
rather doubtful cases where the eastern, Coronation gulf and Mackenzie delta 
regions seem to line together in opposition to Alaska. 


Very little can be gathered from the twenty-five figures that are not known 
from anywhere outside of Coronation gulf. Two of them, XCVIII and XCIX, 
are very intricate, and may have arisen in this area or farther east. Of the 
twenty-nine figures known from Coronation gulf westwards, but not reported 
from the eastern Eskimos, one notices that ten of them are reinterpreted in the 
gulf. Furthermore the chants that accompany so many of them in the west do 
not appear in Coronation gulf, which may be described as an altogether chantless 
region as far as string figures are concerned. Four figures are common to the 
Mackenzie delta, Coronation gulf and Hudson bay Eskimos, but are not known 
from any other region. Two of them have the same names in the Mackenzie 
delta and in Coronation gulf, but different names to the eastward; the third 
has different names in all three places, although there is a similarity between 
the interpretations among the Copper and eastern Eskimos; the fourth has 
the same name in all three places, but the two eastern ones agree in making 
only a simple form of the figure, whereas the Mackenzie delta form is more 
complicated. It is not improbable, in view of their absence from Alaska, that 
these four figures all originated among either the Copper or the eastern Eskimos, 
and spread west from them to the Mackenzie delta. The one figure, XCIV, 
that has been found in the two eastern regions alone is also probably of eastern 
origin, for not only is it made in a very unusual way, but it has no definite 
significance in Coronation gulf, whereas the eastern natives give it quite a 
plausible interpretation. 


It would appear from this distribution of the figures that the influence of 
the western Eskimos on the inhabitants of Coronation gulf was on the whole 
considerably greater than the influence of the eastern natives. In support of 
this view we may recall that the Copper Eskimos agree with the western natives 
in their taboo regarding the time for making string figures, and in their belief 
in a definite spirit of cat’s cradles, although the latter superstition is far less 
prominent than in Alaska and may have been introduced in recent years. 


On the other hand it must be remembered that there is a far larger col- 
lection of figures from the Mackenzie delta and from Alaska than from the 
eastern Eskimos, so that the resemblances between the two former regions and 
Coronation gulf are certain to appear disproportionately great. Furthermore, 
most of my Coronation gulf figures were collected at the western end of the 
gulf, where western rather than eastern influences might be expected to pre- 
dominate. One striking difference between the string figures of Coronation 
gulf and those of the Mackenzie delta and Alaska is the total absence of chants 
in the gulf area;! but whether this is the case also in Hudson bay and in Baffin 
island I do not know. 


There are four figures? that seem to be absent from Coronation gulf, but 
are found among the eastern and the Mackenzie delta Eskimos. Two of them 
have identical meanings in both places, and the interpretation of the third 
seems to correspond very closely; the meaning of the fourth figure among the 
eastern Eskimos is uncertain. That there are four such gaps in Coronation gulf, 
where my collection is fairly exhaustive, would appear to favour a separate 


1 The Copper Eskimo chant in XXVII is almost certainly a fragment of a dance song. 
2 Nos. III, XLVIII, XLIX, LXXXV. 
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contact between the Mackenzie delta and Hudson bay natives, thus supporting. 
the theory*® that the Copper Eskimos are intrusive into the Coronation gulf 
region. However, no great weight can be attached to merely negative evidence. 


It may be interesting to notice that the names or interpretations of the 
figures, like art patterns, are influenced by local conditions. Thus XIII was 
interpreted by the inland Eskimos of northern Alaska as an old man dragging a 
bearded seal, whereas the Mackenzie delta natives considered the animal a 
beluga. Bearded seals are not uncommon along the Alaskan coast, but are 
rare in the Mackenzie delta: The beluga, on the other hand, is particularly 
common in the delta, and the hunting of it in spring was as much a feature of 
native life as the hunting of the bowhead whale at Barrow. The very next 
figure, XIV, ‘the reindeer dragging a sled,” could never have been so interpreted 
outside of Siberia, since there alone (until within the last few years) are reindeer 
used to drag a sled. XXXI must have received its name of “beaver” in a region 
where that animal was known; in Coronation gulf and eastward, where the 
beaver does not exist, the figure bears a different name. Many other examples 
could be cited, but it is unnecessary to labour the point. 


Many of the Eskimo figures here recorded will undoubtedly be found among 
the northern Indians of Canada and Alaska. Some, perhaps, were originally 
not Eskimo figures at all, but were borrowed from their Indian neighbours. The 
game is fairly popular among these Indians, but so far as I know none of their 
figures have as yet been published. 


String figures have been recorded in large numbers from different parts of 
the world, particularly from Melanesia. It may be worth pointing out some of 
the differences between the Melanesian and Eskimo methods of manipulating 
the string. In both regions the majority of the figures begin with Opening A or 
Position 1. There are in addition-a few abnormal openings, some of which are 
the same in both places; but what I have called in this memoir Opening C, 
which occurs in at least twenty Eskimo figures, seems to be quite unknown in 
Melanesia. Again, very characteristic of Eskimo figures is the interchanging or 
combining of the loops on opposite thumbs or fingers, a movement that is rarely 
found in Melanesia. On the other hand Melanesian players seem often to use 
the middle fingers instead of the indices, whereas the Eskimos rarely use the 
middle fingers at all if the indices are available. Altogether foreign to the 
Eskimos, again, is that most characteristic feature of Melanesian figures, the 
“Caroline Islands Extension,’ with its outward position of the palms. There 
is very little difference as regards the complexity of the figures from the two 
regions, or their realistic interpretations, but it is comparatively rare to find in 
Melanesia a sequence of figures illustrating a narrative, whereas such sequences 
are very common among the Eskimos. 


3D, Jenness, ‘‘The Origin of the Copper Eskimos and their Copper Culture,’’ The Geographical Review, New York. 
XII, 4, Oct., 1923, pp. 540-551. 
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Note 


The figures submitted by Dr. Boas from the eastern Eskimos which I was 
unable to identify are as follows:— 


1. From the west coast of Hudson bay: 


Inuits and drum 

Whale 

Walrus head 

Inwards of belly 

Sculpin 

Rope for jumping in play 
Gull 

Two deer 

Level land and pond 
Innuit lamp and light 


2. From Cumberland sound: 


Egeavatchea (“platter;”’ probably a mistaken version of LX X XV) 
Avatatchea (“‘poke;” probably a mistaken version of CX XXIII) 
Ammorokjew (‘“wolf;” probably a mistaken version of XXVIII) 
Nighatchea (‘“‘snare;” probably a variant of IX) 

Nittonatcheak 

Toongoongalouteew 

Anarlootetjew 

Mizetowatto 

Angoosakjew 

Nikkattwattu 

Naakawatchew 

Kanetoolekjew 

Akbackjew 


